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The King of Cactus Island 


By Alma Martin Estabrook 


Author of “In the Snap-Net,” “Thete Are None So Blind——,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. C. 


HE “king” awoke with a start and 
pulled himself up in bed. 

A brilliant moon flooded the 
room and limned the scant furnishings 
in bold, flat strokes of black shadow 
and white light. It covered the farther 


edge of the worn rug with silver reticu- 


lations caught from the meshes of the 
muslin curtains; it revealed the few 
chairs, the table, the wardrobe in the 
corner; it lit the kitchen beyond, where 
sounded the drip, drip, drip of a faucet. 

A large watch, companioned by a 
small thermometer, hung from the win- 
dow casing at the king’s side. It was 
twelve o’clock. He scrutinized the ther- 
mometer, blinked at it unbelievingly, 
shook it as if to compel veracity of it, 
and scrutinized it again. 

“Lord save us, but it’s cold for Ari- 
zona !?’ he exclaimed, and shivered most 
unroyally. 

He dropped back to his pillows, and, 
pulling the covers close, stared for a 
moment at the ceiling. 

Then he turned on his elbow and 
looked into the bedroom adjoining. The 
moonlight through the windows struck 
across two narrow cots. From where 
he lay, a hand of each of the two small 
sleepers was visible. The nearer one, 
nestling half underneath the coverlet, 


PUGSLEY 


was curled into a rosy, tight little fast- 
asleep blossom of a fist, with deep dim- 
ples where the knuckles should have 
been. It was just such a hand as a 
mother snatches up passionately to 
cover with kisses. The other was older, 
and thin for a child’s hand. Its slender, 
pale fingers were only partially cupped, 
as if its possessor were habited to giv- 
ing rather than to receiving. A timid 
little hand, but protective. In its im- 
mature lines a palmist would have read 
the promise of unswerving fealty and 
entire unselfishness. 

“They seem to be warm enough,” he 
murmured; but he threw back the cov- 
ers and, tiptoeing into the other room, 
put an extra blanket over each of the 
children. Then he came back and be- 
gan to dress. 

Seen in the half shadows, he gave the 
impression of middle age—the spare, 
loosely knit figure was stooped, and the 
crisp, disordered black hair had touches 
of gray in it; but as he came close to 
the window, and the moonlight fell 
squarely over him, the youth in his blue- 
black eyes was visible. 

That he was one of those who have 
been too early caught up by the tide of 
life and too rapidly borne to maturity, 
you must have known if you had seen 
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him. He was probably not more than 
thirty-two or three, yet his was the 
face of a man who had already fought 
through many battles to at least partial 
peace. There was something in the face 
to make the blood run warm. He 
seemed to fill the little room as he 
moved softly about, glancing from time 
to time through his windows at the 
world outside. 

A strange world it was, a land of 
healing. Shabby tents leaned together 
in the desert night like grotesque and 
clumsy birds, their wind-whipped flaps 
making ineffectual wings; small, 
weather-bleached wooden shacks dotted 
the_sand; and here and there a man 
slept in the open. 

His domain! The king sighed as he 
looked out upon it all—these makeshift 
abodes, these ailing men, gathered from 
all the rigorous climates of the world— 
doctors, dentists, teachers, clerks, 
writers, lawyers—from that vast, un- 
ventilated indoors which constitutes the 
most startling, the most persistent men- 
ace of modern times. Out of their 
poignant need for an authoritative hand 
had grown the whimsical suzerainty that 
still amazed and a little amused him 
when he stopped, as now, to consider it. 
He had become not only the owner of 
all these tiny houses of hope, the pro- 
prietor ofthe store whose front steps 
and gravelly area was the communal 
center, the forum, the clearing house, 
for his “islanders” and for the scores of 
other lonely men who, hungry for com- 
panionship, came from the tents and 
shacks that dotted the desert, he had 
become also the confidant, the admin- 
istrator, “the king.” 

He drew on his old gray coat and 
stepped out into the night, standing for 
a moment and looking about him. 
Never had his small dominion seemed 
so truly the island it had been jokingly 
called. Its-shores were shores of jun- 
gle-thick cactus, banked with clifflike 
solidity in the silver light; the sea about 


it was a sea of withered buffalo grass; 
and instead of the curlew and the gull, 
there were the weird road runner and 
the lightninglike “pretty-quick” and all 
the other birds of the Land of the High 
Sky—the mocking birds and the Sonora 
doves and the incompatible ravens, 
courting so lugubriously and solemnly 
mating. 

In the instant that he stood there, the 
wind beating his cheeks and blowing his 
uncovered hair, Tom Masland felt him- 
self wondering anew at his environment, 
and at the place he had made for him- 
self among the men about him. His 
throat tightened. 

“My soul!” he exclaimed to himself 
impatiently. “As if any one couldn't 
have done for ’em all you’ve done!” 

Yet a content that he did net often 
know possessed him. The peace of 
service settled upon him as he hastened 
along the row of tents, and that other 
peace which those who have felt it 
would .be loath to exchange for any 
other—the peace of vague horizons. 

The dragging, icy wind, which had 
persisted so unaccustomedly all night, 
and which had finally brought him from 
bed, blew straight down the narrow pre- 
tense of a street. From several tents 
came the sound of coughing. He en- 
tered one of them, and, kneeling be- 
fore the diminutive sheet-iron stove, 
scraped the scattered, half-dead coals 
toward the draft, fanning them into 
flame and feeding them skillfully with 
chips of mesquite from a box behind 
the stove, the peculiar “old-world” 
odor of the wood beginning to fill the 
tent. 

“Been dreaming of home,” said the 
boy in the bed, looking out of a hood of 
bedcovers. 

“Forget it, Billy,’ Masland said 
quietly. It was the one kind of dream 
that prevailed throughout the island. 

“Must have kicked the cover off and 
got cold. I dreamed I was back in good 


old Indiana, and was fishing in the creek | 
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that ran through the clover fields. I 
thought I slipped in, and the water was 
icy. But, say, it was great to be back! 
Tarkington was right when he said it’s 
the kindliest sky on earth!” 

“When it isn’t pouring rain,” Mas- 
land reminded him. “Where is that 
little Jap thing you burn punk in? I'll 
light it and put it at your feet.” 

He crammed a big stick of mesquite 
into the sheet-iron s‘ove, lit the tiny, 
cloth-covered Japanese affair and 
tucked it beneath the covers, said good 
night, turned out the light, and, reefing 
the tent flap, went on down the line, put- 
ting on extra bedcovers here, giving a 
dose of medicine there, kindling another 
fire, making a milk punch, filling several 
hot-water bottles. 

Then he came back to the south- 
facing ell of his own house, where a 
playhouse stood beneath two undersized 
pepper trees. He drew down a handful 
of feathery green foliage from the 
smallest tree, and held it as one holds a 
wrist for a pulse. = 

“Better not risk ’em,” he said; and, 
hurrying to a shed in the corral, he re- 
turned with a horse blanket and a huge 
tarpaulin. It required but a few min- 
utes to swathe the trees snugly in the 
tarpaulin, and to buckle the blanket to 
windward about their chilled trunks. 

Gathering up a muslin rabbit, a Teddy 
bear, and a rag doll, he stowed them 
away as if they, too, might feel the 
cold. 

He started to enter the house, but 
thought better of it. and turned at the 
door. 

“IT ought to go and have a look at 
Granny Stahlman’s palms,” he said 
aloud. “She’s probably sound asleep, 
and unconscious of their danger.” 

He turned up his collar and set out 
briskly across the sands toward his 
neighbor’s. 

The huge century plants that hedged 
Granny Stahlman’s place looked in the 
cold moonlight as if cut from pewter 


and sprinkled with blueing. Behind the 
stiff wall of their spinose leaves stood 
her small adobe house, sheltered by tall 
pepper trees. A windmill, thrown out 
of gear, shifted its zinc-flanged wheel 
perplexedly, a little this way, a little 
that. The unkempt gravel walk that 
led from the gate was lined with palms, 
and with pointed stones that were one 
with the pewter leaves and the zinc- 
flanged wheel in their metallic blue. 

From the long chicken house at the 
foot of the yard came the noise of a 
creaking gate, and a figure suddenly 
arose, as if developed from the thin air 
by some necromancy of the weird light, 
and turned inquiringly in the astonished 
visitor’s direction. 

Granny Stahlman closed the woven- 
wire gate behind her and stood a little 
more clearly revealed. A murderous- 
looking shotgun swung easily from the 
crook of her sharp elbow. She was 
thin and gnarled and bent. The stoop 
of her was not the stoop of weakness 
or decrepitude, but rather the wary 
brace of shoulders set to withstand the 
weight and pounce of innumerable bur- 
dens through many hard years. 

“Hallelujah! What the devil are you 
up to?” cried the king. 

“Ach, it iss you! Und was machts? 
Iss it de kinder?’ she asked, moving 
stiffly to meet him. 

“No, it isn’t the children. I was 
afraid the cold would get your palms. 
What on earth are you gunning for at 
this time of the night?” he questioned. 

She rested the weapon against the 
windmill frame and pushed back the 
hood that encircled her brown, wrin- 
kled face. Her old eyes peered humor- 
ously out at him, the color of faded 
harebells. She put her finger sig- 
nificantly to her nose. 

“A skoonks. He’s after mein shick- 
ens.” 

“A skunk? I hadn’t—er—noticed.” 

“Shmell ag’in,” she suggested. 
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“T runned away ‘cause—'cause I runned away,” the childish voice asserted. 


His face answered the amusement in 
hers. He sniffed, with immediate re- 
sults. 

“You’re right,” he laughed. 

‘“‘He’s been along time gone. I vait 
oop for him to coom pack.” 

“You ought to be in bed,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, and there was 
weariness in her quiet old smile. ‘‘It iss 
not goot, at eighty-dree, to vait oop too 
long for a skoonks. I go pretty soon, 
alreaty. But I haf saved mein palms, 
you see.” She pointed to them, swathed 
and gnomish. “Tell me de kinder 
apoud,” she commanded. ‘How iss dot 
leetle Elsie? Und Poodgy ?” 


“Fine. Fine as can be. But they 
miss you,” he said. “You don’t come 
often enough.” 

“T vill coom soon. Dot Poodgy iss a 
gread poy. Lieber, was a poy for a 
grandmutter to lofe! Und his mutter— 
how she vould haf vorshiped him for a 
idols now!” She made the peculiar 
sound of pity that old women so often 
make with the tongue against the roof 
of the mouth. 

He did not reply. He had turned 
slightly from her, so that her eyes would 
not meet his in the moonlight. All the 
youth slipped suddenly from them. 

“Tt iss pad for kinder no mutter to 
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haf,” she murmured. 
ad!” 

He looked at her then indulgently, 
smiling his own particular smile. 

“Oh, come now, don’t you begin, 
granny !’’ he pleaded. 

“A man dot is so yoong midout a 
vife!” she sighed. “To lif all py his- 
self alone—dot is not right. De air 
here, dot is fine, und de sun, dot is fine, 
und de kinder, dey are gread, but de 
lonesomeness! Dot’s de drooble!” 

“Yes,” said Masland quietly. “That’s 
the trouble.” 

She was studying him perplexedly, 
wondering, in her own vague way, why 
it was that, for all his habitual cheerful- 
ness, he always gave the impression of 
being shut away in some immense lone- 
liness. Why should his case seem, in 
some strange manner, so much more 
hopelessly desolate than that of other 
young men who had lost their wives? 
Why did he never talk of his wife? 
What was it that he always held so 
dumbly in check? Had all that he 
craved and might have achieved been 
hammered and beaten back into his own 
soul? Her harebell-blue eyes rested 
anxiously upon him. 

“No mans need lif py hisself alone 
unless he vants dot it should be so,” she 
said. 

‘He smiled at her peculiarly; and drew 
himself up onto the scaffolding of the 
windmill, balancing there, nursing his 
knees. 

“Do you recollect dot time I see you 
first?” she mused. “Dot efening Elsie 
coom running to fetch me, mit her eyes 
so pig as de plue powls in Jesus Her- 
nandez vindows ?” 

“Do I!” Masland echoed. 

“Poor lettle Poodgy! Golic, mit 
gramps! Und it your first day at the 
island, und all your furniture piled high 
apoud, und you so scared, mit him de 
one arm oonder, und dat pook in your 
hand rs 

“*What Every Young Mother Should 


“It iss verry 





Know,’ ” he laughed. “I had turned two 
pages instead of one, you remember. 
That’s why I gave him the mess I did.” 

“Und I took him, und I told you I 
read only one pook, und dot iss mein 
Piple, und mein Piple skips golic und 
gramps, but dot I haf raised five kinder 
to grown-oops, und I know mitout de 
pook. Und I maig you promise alvays 
to coom to me ven you need me.” 

“And I’ve done it, haven’t I?” he ex- 
claimeg gratefully. 

“Ach, but it iss not an old voman like 
me you need,” she urged. 

“Where is there a young one that can 
compare with you?” 

She held up a gnarled finger at him: 
Into the faded eyes beneath the brown 
hood her dream for him crept, glowing 
softly. 

“Dot Barbara—dot leetle Mees Bar- 
bara. You forget her.” 

“My dear granny,” he said quietly, 
“the cold and the moonlight are going 
to your htad.” 

“Und iss noddings going to your 
heart?” she queried earnestly. 

He swung his long length down from 
the scaffolding. “It would. go to my 
heart if I let you stay out here and take 
cold. You mustn’t wait up any longer 
for the wood pussy.” 

“Meppe so you marry dot leetle Mees 
Barbara,” she said. “Vy not?” 

“You know quite as well as I.” 

“You vill not alvays keep dot store. 
Meppe so ven Elsie iss as round as 
leetle Poodgy, und dey are both fine und 
pig, you vill go avay—vere you belong.” 

“It pleases me to think I belong here,” 
Masland said. 

She shook her head. “A leetle vile, 
yes. But not for long. Und ven you 


go é 








He opened her door for her, and a 
fox terrier came bounding out. 

“What a hair-trigger tail that pup 
has!” he chuckled, stooping over the 
dog. 

She looked beyond his bent head, 
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across the desert, to where a window 
light showed. 

“She iss oop, too,” she said. 

“Who is up?” Masland asked, 
straightening. 

“Leetle Mees Barbara.” 

“They’ve felt the cold also, perhaps,’ 
he said, as he went away. 

His mind was busy with memories the 
old woman had revived. He was think- 
ing of the blistering July day, four 
years before, when he had taken pos- 
session of Cactus Island. At an indent 
in the prickly “shore line’—a sort of 
harbor—the express wagon that had 
brought them out from town had halted 
before the vacant old adobe building 
_ that for years had been known as “the 
store,” but that was in reality intended 
for store and dwelling combined. 

“This. is the place,” the expressman 
had said briefly. “Do? Will it?” 

“As well as any other,” Masland had 
replied as briefly; and they had lifted 
down the children, and piled out the in- 
adequate heap of household furniture. 

Then the man had driven off, and the 
hot silence of the desert had been full 
upon them. The tents were deserted at 
that time of the year, and the distant 
Sanitarium, glittering salt white in its 
grove of peppers and palms, had been 
closed for the season. In all that hot, 
still world, only one human being had 
been visible—Granny Stahlman, in her 
dooryard, a stiff, black-gowned figure, 
seen through a tangle of shimmering 
blue heat waves. 

“Are we clear there, daddy?” Elsie 
had asked. “Is this where we are to 
live ?” 

Masland remembered the patient, per- 
plexed little voice. He remembered the 
bitter echo of his own heart: 

“To hve!” 

He had hated all that his glance had 
touched of this silent, sweltering world. 

3ut to-night, as he swung along 
across the sands, he whistled softly, and 
turned once or twice to look toward the 
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glowing window light to which Granny 
Stahlman had directed his attention. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the room where the light glowed 
behind the drawn curtain, a girl stood 
stretching luxuriously, with a long, soft 
yawn. She had just put off her kimono 
and was ready to blow out the lamp. 
She had a mere slender slip of a body— 
a virginal body, the >erfection of im- 
maturity. Her thick black hair 
shadowed a face warmed by exuberant 
health and piquantly lovely. The ki- 
mono that she had put off suggested 
gold-tipped toilet bottles and a dressing 
table designed, perhaps, from a Beards- 
ley drawing. Its presence was only less 
incongruous than her own in that des- 
olate shack of an adobe. 

“You’re all right now, I guess,” she 
ealled through the open door of her 
room to a shrouded figure in bed on the 
sleeping porch beyond. 

“Tf you'd tuck these covers in just a 
little more The wind seems to 
blow straight through.” 

She came quickly, bending over him. 
The movement, bringing their faces 
close, showed how alike and how unlike 
they were. The whiteness of the pillows 
emphasized the thinness of his profile, 
as he lay with one hand under his cheek. 

“You’re thinking,” she said. “You’re 
worrying!’ 

‘How can I help it?” His voice was 
young and thin, and sharp to petulance. 

“There'll be a way,” she soothed. 

“What way?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, but there always 
is.” She stood at the foot of his bed, 
tightening the loosened ends of the 
braids that hung over either shoulder. 

“If I wasn’t so damned worthless!” 

“You!’ She curled up on the foot 
of the bed, dragging an extra coverlet 
up about her shoulders. _A big white 
star blinked in the sky just back of her. 
“T want to beat you when you talk like 
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that!” she cried. “Stop bothering! 
You'll be out of this in no time, if you 
give yourself a chance. And we'll man- 
age. A month’s bills! What are 
they ?” 

“We've got to go on living.” 

“To be sure we have!” 

“Well?” 

“There are_half a dozen cartoons out 
yet. They'll sell somewhere. Besides, 
if the worst comes to the worst 

“Go on.” 

“Never mind.” 

“But I do mind.” He lifted his head 
to look at her. “You’re not thinking of 
Ferrand, are you?” he exclaimed. 

“How could you imagine it?” she 
breathed. 

“T’ve been afraid it would get into 
your head. But you wouldn’t, would 
you ?” 

She leaned backward on her support- 
ing arms. The wind seemed to whip 
from her cheeks all their color. 

“Sell myself !” she cried. 

“For fresh eggs and port wine—for 
me! You’d never do it for anything 
less than that. But you’ve got to prom- 
ise me, right now, that no matter what 
happens—how hard up we are x 

“You needn’t worry. We'll get the 
eggs and wine some other way, Jim.” 
She made a little movement of recoil ; 
then, clasping her hands behind her 
head, stared at him long and silently. 
Her eyes said: “There’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do! Nothing but that.” 

He was a young cartoonist from a big 
Eastern daily. She was his sister. He 
was scarcely two years her senior. 
Their mother was merely a memory, 
and their father little more than that. 
An aunt had looked after them and their 
considerable inheritance in a careless 
and desultory fashion. Now both the 
aunt and the inheritance were gone. 
The aunt had died, and that part of the 
inheritance which had not already van- 
ished at the time of her death had be- 
taken itself gayly to wing. Why should 








they skimp and save, they had argued? 
Wasn’t his position a good one, and 
wasn’t he going to fill better and better 
ones right along? And by and by, if 
she didn’t marry, wasn’t she going to 
fit herself for some paying life work? 

Then had come the swaying of the 
earth beneath their feet. 

As she sat at the foot of his bed; she 
was thinking of how the doctor had 
looked at her when she had stood by his 
desk waiting for his diagnosis of Jim’s 
case. She cotild not have told why she 
had insisted upon hearing it, rather than 
Jim, for certainly she had expected 
nothing more than that the doctor would 
order a let-up of a few weeks, a trip 
somewhere, it might be, or, at the most, 
the sanitarium for a little while. 

She had run in on her way from the 
matinée, and she remembered how 
flamingly pink her gown had looked 
against the somber dress of the woman 
who had sat next to her in the doctor’s 
waiting room. The woman’s son had 
been with her, a big, stoop-shouldered 
fellow of twenty or so, who had worn 
overshoes, although scarcely a drop of 
rain had fallen that day. His mother 
had silently signaled him to remove 
them, and when he had done so, she 
had hidden them beneath her skirts. 
Barbara Renkin had wondered then. 
Now she understood. “The innumerable 
women she had seen since then who 
had hidden, and helped to hide! 

The doctor had said what he had to 
say as kindly as it is ever to be said. And 
she had gone home to Jim. As she had 
come tp in the elevator to the little flat 
where she had kept house for him, she 
had heard him beating out a tune on the 
piano with one finger, in the ridiculous 
way he had, and he had swung about 
on the stool when she entered, with a 
careless: ‘Well; what’s the verdict?” 

“He wants to know if—if we’d mind 
going out to Colorado for a while, or 
Arizuna, Not to stay, you understand, 
but just—just for a little while,” she 
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had answered, speaking as quietly as if 
it had been nothing. 

After a long, long minute he had 
said: “So that’s it,is it?” 

That was all he had said at the time. 
But that night neither of them had 
slept. Whenever she had tiptoed to his 
door, he had been lying staring, wide- 
eyed, up at the ceiling. 

“We'll manage somehow,” he had 
told her the next morning at breakfast. 

And, “We’ll manage, somehow,” they 
had said to each other over and over 
Since, at every stage of the dreary 
exile. 

“Some girls could do it,” he was 
saying to her now, “but not you. You’d 
never dare risk meeting your own 
ghosts.” 

“Ghosts?” she répeated, and she 
seemed to. bring herself back from some 
interminable distance. 

“You’d know so well what love ought 
to have been.” 

“Would I, do you think, Jim?” 

“Would you!” he smiled. 

“Sometimes I’ve wondered.” 

“Some time you'll see.” 

She slid off the bed, and, stooping 
over him, brushed his forehead with 
her lips. 

“Tt’s fun to speculate, but you ought 
to have been asleep hours ago. Good 
night. There’s a light at Masland’s. I 
suppose he’s up looking after the men.” 

She-trailed through the door, and he 
heard her settle with a yawn into bed. 

“Did it ever strike you as queer—his 
being here?” he called to her. 

“Who? Tom Masland? He came be- 
cause Elsie wasn’t well. I thought you 
knew.” 

“She’s all right now. Why doesn’t 
he leave? MHasn’t it ever occurred to 
you that it must be a mighty big and 
powerful reason that would keep a fel- 
low like that buried here?” 

“What do you suspect him of—arson 
or murder?” she asked sleepily. “You 





talk as if he had run away from some- 
thing.” 

“Maybe he has. That’s how I’ve sized 
it up, if you want the truth. I’m not 
saying, or believing, that there’s any- 
thing to his discredit. But I'll wager 
there is something he wants to forget, 
or some one he wants to forget him.” 

“It’s ridiculous to suppose it,” she de- 
clared. “I’m ashamed of you. Don't 
hint at such a thing again. Especially 
to Tempy. She couldn’t help but spread 
it. And it’s too absurd! Do you hear 
that clock ?” 

“Two,” said he, repeating her yawn. 

“Two!” she echoed, burrowing into 
her pillow. 


CHAPTER III. 


The little rented house of the Ren- 
kins crowned a rise in the desert. A 
white-flowered oleander grew close to 
its front door, and the unfenced 
grounds were outlined in dwarfed 
palms and pulque plants. Beneath the 
inevitable windmill, where the water 
dropped, a green rug spread, but other- 
wise the sandy yard was bare except 
for occasional rosettes of desert 
plantain. A line of serrated mountains 
was back of it, the town lay a mile 
away, and between was Cactus Island, 
while just across the road stood the 
house of their only neighbor, a little 
double-decked affair that looked, with 
its corrugated-iron roof and its sur- 
rounding square poultry pens, exacfly 
like a king piece in the center of a 
checkerboard. 

The Renkins’ house itself had been 
abandoned by so many.tenants that it 
now offered an inexorable indifference 
to all who came. A shelter from sun 
and rain, it stubbornly refused to be- 
come a home. Dumb and silent and 
gray, it mocked at all Barbara’s efforts 
to conquer it—at the Navaho blankets 
thrown over its sagging chairs, at the 
scarlet serape on its gaping walls, at the 
sketches in pen and ink tacked care- 
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“What perfectly preposterous thing is this?” he exclaimed in amazement. 


fully where they would do the most 
decorative good, at the pillows that 
masqueraded in cretonne coverings by 
day and served utilitarian purposes at 
night, at the Papago baskets filled with 
desert flowers, at the scarfs of linen 
over tables and bureaus, at books and 
papers and magazines, at the caps of 
lawn and lace swinging from bedroom 
hooks, at all the foolish feminine 
touches and feminine bewitchments. 


Setting it to rights the next morning, 
Barbara was thinking of its sullenness, 
contrasting it with the friendliness of 
the flat at home. How the flat had wel- 
comed her from that first day when Jim 
had proudly installed her there! How 
it had always welcomed them when they 
had come back to it from their frequent 
journeyings! Never cross with them 
for going, never ‘holding any slightest 
grudge, but always smiling and kindly 
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and full of cheer. “So you’ve come 
home!” it had used to say to them. 
“Well, my dears, this is where you be- 
long.” 

And that was where they belonged— 
in the thick of it, where Jim could do 
his man’s work, and she could help him. 
Where things were ‘1 the making—big, 
potential, splendid chings. Where life 
went swiftly, with motion and glitter 

-and music and color. Would they ever 
go back? Would they? 

A queer, strange bird was twittering 
in the savagely spined cactus just out- 
side the window. A young Papago had 
stopped to speak with Jim, his green 
shirt and his scarlet handkerchief glow- 
ing barbarously. A flight of ravens 
went by, winging heavily into the morn- 
ing, only their wings and the voices of 
the Indian and Jim breaking the still- 
ness, 

She stood at the door looking out. 
She drooped a little forward, her hands 
hanging straight at her sides. The in- 
justice of things filled her. 

There came the clatter of a pony’s 
hoofs on the road, and an old blue roan 
drew up at her neighbor’s gate. Her 
neighbor climbed stiffly down from the 
dilapidated buckboard, opened her gate, 
clucked the horse through it, and, clos- 
ing it, waved a greeting in Barbara’s 
direction. 

“Good little bald-headed angel!” the 
girl thought. 

Long-continued physical indisposition 
warps a man or woman, just as long 
exposure to the weather warps a board. 
Because of much gastric anguish, now 
fortunately over, Tempy Galbraith in- 
clined at a more startling angle than the 
Pisa Tower. Nor did the inclination 
begin, as one would have supposed, at 
the hips, but at the ankles. So that a 
stranger, seeing her for the first time, 
was always possessed by the feeling that 
one must clutch her at once to prevent 
a fatal toppling forward. 


She was, however, very firmly 


planted on her stubby feet, and of as 
tough a fiber as the desert growth about 
her. She loved the desert, and nothing 
would ever tempt her from it If she 
should ever go anywhere, she would go 
farther into it, she always said. But 
that she wouldn’t do either, she would 
add thoughtfully, since she wanted a lit- 
tle of it left to dream about. 

She had a lean, weathered face, like 
the face of a keen old man, little, twin- 
kling, sun-bright eyes, a head that was 
frankly bald except on Sunday, when 
she covered it with a nut-brown wig, a 
jaw that could snap, and a chin entirely 
worth the mentioning, and—again ex- 
cept on Sunday—she was as ragged as 
a chicken at full molt. 

Her quick temper had given her her 
nickname. But to many a sojourner in 
that land of healing, her dry, cackling 
laughter was the kindliest music heard, 
and the touch of her work-hardened 
hands something to be waited for from 
lavender twilight to lavender twilight. 

She had come from nobody knew 
where, and had made her start nobody 
knew how. Her dream was to acquire 
or to inherit—preferably the latter— 
two hundred dollars with which to 
revolutionize the chicken world. She 
owned the little king-piece house and 
the blue roan and the vehicle that hon- 
ored or disgraced it, according to one’s 
ever-changing opinion of the animal 
himself. 

“Tom Masland sent you this,” she 
said, appearing presently at the door of 
the old adobe, and proffering a basket 
of California fruit, piled high and shin- 
ing. “It come in this morning, and he 
was afraid you wouldn’t know he had it 
in stock, and would miss it. He wanted 
Jim to be sure and have it.” 

She stood, hesitating, after Barbara 
had taken it. , 

“T happened to run into the doctor, 
and I asked him about Jim,” she said, 
lowering her voice. “He says he’s doin’ 























fine, and that he’s got every chance to 
be as good as new.” 

“Every chance but one,” Barbara said 
grimly. 

“What chance is that?” 

“Money.” 

Tempy Galbraith smoothed her dis- 
reputable old gray sweater and looked 
off into the luminous morning. 

“There’s a lot of things you can get 
without it,” she ‘suggested. 

“And more you can’t.” The young 
voice held an unaccustomed touch of 
bitterness. 

“T—I seen your light last night. You 
wasn’t sittin’ up worryin’, was you?” 

“I was piling covers on Jim,” smiled 
Barbara. “Everybody was awake, from 
the lights in windows.” : 

“Mr. Ferrand come out of the bank 
to ask me if Jim was any the worse for 
the cold.” 

Beneath the frank scrutiny of the 
keen little eyes, the girl’s cheeks spot- 
ted with an enchanting color. Tempy 
Galbraith continued to stand, nervously 
smoothing her sweater. 

“There’s a man I don’t like,” said she. 
“IT can’t, for the life of me, tell why, 
but I don’t. He’s too nice. It ain’t quite 
human to be as nice as he is. Anything 
tlat?s too nice always makes you suspi- 
cious. It’s the same with folks as it is 
with teeth—look out for ’em if they’re 
perfect.” She straightened a trifle from 
her habitual incline and drew a long 
breath of the morning’s freshness. 
‘Ever see such a day in your life?” she 
demanded. “Think of it, after a night 
like last night! Why, the Masland chil- 
dren was playin’ beneath the pepper 
trees in the ell just as they always do!” 

Barbara nodded absently. She had 
scarcely been listening. An unusual ab- 
straction had settled heavily upon her. 

“7t’s somethin’ worth seein’, the way 
them two plays together,” Tempy went 
on. “Never quarrelin’, but always 
havin’ the best time. I guess their 
mother must have been as good-natured 
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as their father. He never talks about 
her, does he? I ’spose he can’t. Some 
men are like that.” And she went trot- 
ting off, turning before she entered her 
house to wave her skinny little brown 
hand. 


The Masland children were not play- 
ing as serenely as usual that morning, 
however. 

Pudge—the name had come from 
Granny Stahlman’s delighted exclama- 
tion: “Ach, he iss so poodgy!”—was 
sitting in the soft white sand that Mas- 
land had brought from the dry bed of 
the Rillito, three “miles away. His 
chubby, blue-overalled legs were wide 
spread, and in the limited space between 
them he was cheerfully giving his mus- 
lin rabbit alternate burial and disinter- 
ment. His pudgy little body filled his 
red sweater to such repletion that his 
hands seemed merely portions of him 
that were protruding because of tre- 
mendous pressure from within. The 
long tail of his toboggan cap fell for- 
ward as he stooped over his play, half 
concealing his round, adorable face. 

His sister, who never became so en- 
grossed that she could not keep an eye 
out for him, was close. Timid and gen- 
tle, she had for him all the love and the 
combative protectiveness of a mother 
bird. At times they irradiated her to 
such a degree as to extinguish her frail 
little physical self, leaving one. oblivious 
as to just how she looked—the color of 
her hair and eyes, the shape of her 
mouth, the texture of her skin. Even 
the Renkins, devoted to her as they both 
were, could have vouchsafed scarcely 
more than a very general description of 
her, although they knew the details of 
every dimple in Pudge’s face. One re- 
membered rather the wistfulness of her 
eager little voice and the childish flut- 
terings of her spirit of maternity. 

Pudge rarely played long at one thing, 
and burials, although mitigated by ex- 
humations so vigorous that the entirety 
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of the corpse was often threatened, soon 
wearied him. 

“T guess I’ll quit,” he said, rising 
abruptly and brushing his palms on his 
knees. An expert in the psychology of 
babyhood might have detected a sig- 
nificance in the movement, as if the 
child washed his hands of certain 
epochal things. 

“What are you going to do now?” 
Elsie asked. 

“Play with water.” 

“But you mustn’t. You'll get wet.” 

“Then I’ll go round and talk to the 
men on the front steps.” 

“You know daddy doesn’t ’low that,” 


she remonstrated, amazed at _ this 
strange new mood of his. 
“Then I'll play in the corral.” And 


corralward he started, his short legs 
moving with the directness of pistons. 

“Why, Pudge, what makes you so 
naughty ?” she cried, intercepting him. 

“Then I'll ” he began, but just 
what other unheard-of perversity he 
had up his little red sleeve was not to 
be disclosed, for the clatter of a wagon 
sounded on the gravelly road that 
wound into the rear yard, and Elsie, 
relieved by the diversion, and waving 
him to follow her, ran out to welcome 
the driver, Dario Cardenas, who 
brought gasoline and coal oil once a 
week. 

Cardenas was a handsome, middle- 
aged Mexican, with a smile which it 
were folly to try to resist, a left arm 
that had an iron hook in lieu of a hand, 
and eleven beautiful children—Vicente, 
Casmiero, Gustavo, Escalante, Musia, 
Tranquiliana, Erlinda, Mariana, Mar- 
garita, Cuco, and Serifica. 

Of all the numerous brood, Cuco was 
his father’s favorite, and came oftenest 
with him to the island. Everybody 
called him “Cooky.” He was older than 
Pudge, and very pretty, with eyes as 
black and as soft as soot. He could 
rattle off the names of his brothers and 
sisters at breakneck speed without miss- 





ing a single one, a feat that he con- 
stantly invited by laying wagers at great 
odds against himself. In addition to his 
cognominal vocabulary, he possessed 
five ‘diabolical swear words in Spanish, 
which he used with fine discrimination 
against any one who called him 
“greaser.” He could speak English as 
fluently as Spanish, being a veteran of 
two campaigns—both unsuccessful—in 
the Second B grade. One couldn’t help 
liking him any more than one could 
help liking his father. He was a dare- 
devil to Elsie, and a hero to Pudge. 

Cardenas brought his big, brown, 
humpbacked mule to a standstill and 
greeted the children with charming ob- 
sequiousness. Cooky scrambled down 
from the opposite side, and they all 
gathered at the rear, where Cardenas— 
to Pudge’s never-failing fascination— 
manipulated that iron hook of his and 
drew and measured almost as skillfully 
as a man with two good hands. He car- 
ried his cans.to the shed in which the 
king stored oils, and Elsie ran ahead 
to open the door for him, while Cooky 
stayed with the mule, and Pudge stayed 
with Cooky. 

The little Mexican took a nondescript 
and rather soiled piece of pastry from 
his pocket and began to munch it con- 
tentedly. He was always munching 
something, but Pudge had never dared 
ask him to share it. Everything was 
different this morning, however. Other 
factors than mere stubbornness had en- 
tered the child’s new mood. 

“Give me some,” he said, and there 
was more of demand than request in the 
tone. He reached up and pulled at the 
bigger boy’s sleeve. 

Frank resentment showed in Cooky’s 
sooty-black eyes. It was not the resent- 
ment of selfishness, because a boy with 
ten brothers and sisters has a slim 
chance of becoming selfish, but it was 
the ineradicable resentment at a smaller 
boy’s presumption. 

“Get your mother to make you some,” 
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he said coldly, and climbed over the 
wheel to the high seat, where he 
munched in peace. 

Pudge accepted the rebuff with: ap- 
parent stoicism. He stood at the rear 
of the wagon, fingering the wire frame- 
work of the low-hanging contrivance 
which held bunches of waste and vari- 
ous cans and measures. Cardenas came 
a moment later, approaching the wagon 
from the front, and Elsie slipped for an 
instant into the store. 

When she came out, the wagon was 
gone. So was Pudge. 

Down the road she saw the wagon, 
with its glistening, greasy tank topped 
by the-hats and backs of Cardenas and 
Cooky, the mule’s ears flopping be- 
tween. And in the corner of the wire 
receptacle at the back was a jouncing 
splotch of red and blue! 

For as many as five seconds she stood 
motionless, wide-eyed, open-mouthed, 
dumfounded. Then she started in pur- 
suit as fast as her legs would carry 
her. 

The wagon had come to the place in 
the road where one branch led in the 
direction of the Renkin house. Just as 
the humpbacked mule made ‘the abrupt 
turn, the splotch of red and blue 
dropped from the receptacle, stood for 
an instant as if undecided which way 
to go, then started at a jigging trot 
straight ahead. 

She tried to call out, but her throat 
refused to give up the cry. The awful 
thing that she had hea. d of little boys 
doing, and at which the dare-devil 
Cooky had once openly hinted, her little 
brother was doing now! He was run- 
ning away! It was that astonishing 
fact, rather-than any immediate danger, 
that closed her throat and gave wings 
to her feet. That he should_want to 
leave her and daddy! It seemed mon- 
Sstrous and unthinkable. 

She sped on faster and- faster, her 
hair streaming, her narrow chest heav- 
ing, soul and body bent“on snatching 


him back from the further grip of his 
mad fatuity. 

At last she overtook him. She seized 
him. She held him. She was too 
breathless for speech, and he was too 
tired to offer resistance. They sat down 
among the green rosettes that dotted 
the trail, and she drew him silently into 
her lap and wrapped him close to her 
flat, palpitating little bosom, as if she 
would never, never let him loose again. 

But he pulled free from her presently, 
and, turning, inspected the road down 
which he had fled. 

“T guess I’ll go back home now,” he 
said, and his voice seemed to indicate 
that the morning’s accomplishment had 
not been. altogether iri vain, however 
badly the principal purpose of his ad- 
venture might have miscarried. 

Not till then did she ask the question 
that was so poignantly hurting her: 

“What made you do it, darling? 
What made you run away ?” 

“’Cause I was going to find my 
muver,” he said, without meeting her 
anxious eyes. 

The explanation came as matter-of- 
factly as if it were the product of days 
of pondering, and not the result of the 
rough retort that Cooky, only a few 
minutes before, had dropped into the 
fermenting mood awaiting it. It brought 
to his sister’s appealing little face a 
look that was not unfamiliar to those 
of the king’s islanders whose curiosity 
had been difficult of appeasement—a 
look compounded of  wariness and 
childish perplexity, and of that in- 
eluctable apprehension which only the 
king’s arms, infolding both her brother 
and herself, could abate. 

She dropped to her knees beside the 
little boy, and, taking his face between 
her hands, gazed beseechingly into the 
virginal depths of his violet eyes. 

“Don’t tell daddy why you ran away. 
You won't, will you? Promise sister,” 
she entreated. 

“Daddy won’t whip,” he - declared 
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“You wouldn’t eat 
Cooky’s mother’s 
kind of cakes! Funny 
little nasty Mexican 
things !” 

“T’d eat my muv- 
er’s kind,” he replied 
quietly again, and 
with that queer, dis- 
concerting stubborn- 
ness, 

Hez hand tightened 
on his, and, encour- 
aged by it, he asked a 
question that rarely 
crossed his baby lips: 

“Where’s muver ?” 

“She—she’s gone 
away,” she answered 
him. 

“Gone where?” 

“I—I guess I don’t 
quite know where, 
Pudgy.” 

“In the pretty black 
wagon?” he persisted. 

She did not answer 
him, but, gathering 
his little hand closer, 
trudged along the 
white road with him, 








“Dot iss a place for the sick,” Granny Stahlman replied. 


boldly, his mind plainly on the deed 
and not on what had actuated it. 

“He doesn’t ‘low us to talk about 
mother,” she said, with the first note of 
severity in her childish tones. ‘You 
mustn’t ever say anything about her, 
Pudgy ; you know you mustn’t.” 

But he would make no promise. The 
stubbornness of his mood was still upon 
him. 

“Cooky’s muver makes him cakes,” 
he said suddenly. 

“There are whole boxfuls in the 
store!” 

“Not the kind muvers make,” he pro- 
tested quietly. 


toward home, as 
silent as he had been, 
thinkifig, thinking, 
thinking; trying, as she had so often 
done, to construct from fragmentary, 
childish memories a key to her brief, 
vague past, to visualize forgotten lips 
by the dimming light of an almost for- 
gotten smile, to reanimate a voice from 
the wraith of a word, to substantiate a 
presence that was but an evanescent 
blur, to. disentangle enigmatical figures 
and obscure places from the bewilder- 
ing, hurrying phantasmagoria which 
that first half of her little life had be- 
come. 

The path by which they had arrived 
at Cactus Island was a forbidden one, 
since when she did not know, nor yet 

























































just how. That it was forbidden she 
had learned by some process that was 
neither of the mind nor of the heart, a 
subconscious process such as reveals an 
obstruction to one groping in the dark. 
The interdiction had been not a matter 
of speech, but of significant silences, 
and of that strange shadow which, lurk- 
ing always behind Masland’s tender- 
ness and gentleness, showed itself at 
mention of the past, and which might 
have been the shadow of either grief 
or grievance, for all her childish powers 
of analysis could have told. 

Having learned where his hurt lay, 
she spread the sheltering wings of her 
marvelous protective love, and with that 
mother-bird alertness of hers, stood al- 
ways ready to fend for him. And more 
than one meddling inquisitor had been 
sent his way shamed by the dignity, of 
her defense, when, in close-lipped 
silence, she had slowly withdrawn be- 
yond his reach. 

One morning, months before, an inci- 
dent of their play had first raised the 
question for Pudge, but she had skill- 
fully diverted him. To-day his inquiry 
held a new emphasis, an almost pur- 
poseful stiffening, so that the hot, wor- 
ried Tittle face she turned to him at the 
sharp admonitory tug of his hand be- 
trayed her anxiety. 

“In the pretty black wagon?” he de- 
manded impatiently. 

Eager to silence him once for all by 
putting an end to his curiosity, an¢ vy 
closing for him the way that had proved 
so futile to her, she said: 

“Yes, in the pretty black wagon,” but 
she added immediately, to square her- 
self with her stern little conscience: 
“Sister thinks so.” The addendum, 
however, was made in a voice that re- 
fused to emerge from her throat. — 

A strange expression touched his 
sensitive face. His red-mouth quivered 
a little. Something of what “the pretty 
black wagon” meant had become known 
to him. One could not live long on 
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Cactus Island—even in the sheltered 
ell beneath the pepper trees—without 
learning that. 

But the black wagon was forgotten 
the next instant. 

“Daddy’s coming!” he exclaimed. 
“He’s coming to get me, I guess.” 

“Stop and let me wipe you off,” she 
commanded, rubbing at the streaks of 
oil on his sweater. “Why, there’s Miss 
Barbara, too!” 

They approached from opposite di- 
rections, Masland quickened out of his 
ordinary leisurely stride, Barbara on her 
way to town, looking alluringly crisp 
and fresh in a white gowy, a leaf-green 
parasol over her. 

They came up simultaneously to the 


children, Masland with his question in 


his eyes. 

“It was—was Pudgy,” Elsie ex- 
plained. “He just—just happened to 
get started, and I followed.” 

“But where did all this come from?” 
Masland asked, pointing to the tarred 
overalls and the oil-streaked sweater. 

“Mr. Cardenas,” Pudge said. 

“Cardenas?” Masland echoed. 

“I didn’t get it off his own self,” 
Pudge gravely explained. “I got it off 
the wagon.” 

“What were you doing on the 
wagon ?” 

“He was—riding,” Elsie put in 
quickly, fearing what threatened. 

“Not up high with Cooky,” Pudge 


‘yolunteered. “Behind with the cans. 


Sister didn't know, and Mr. Cardenas 
didn’t know, nor Cooky didn’t know. 
Just J knowed. I was running away, I 
was.” - 

Masland’s eyes narrowed on the de- 
fiant little figure, while Barbara fought 
to keep back the smile that tugged at 
her lips. - 

“Mm,” murmured the king. “So 
that’s what you were up to?” 

Barbara, who had stooped over Elsie 
to retie a very badly done bow on her 
hair, felt the sudden stiffening of the 
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child’s slender body and heard the sharp 
intake of her breath. 

“Why were you running away from 
sister and daddy?” Masland asked. 

“’*Cause I—’cause I——” 

“Don’t be afraid to tell daddy. He 
would like to know what makes little 
boys want to go away like that.” Mas- 
land’s voice, with its half drawl, fell 
with a strange gentleness. His hand 
went out toward the boy as if to gather 
him close, but he evidently thought bet- 
ter of it, and thrust it into his pocket. 

“T runned away ’cause I se 

“All right. Go on. Tell us why, 
Pudge.” 

They waited, their amused glances 
enveloping him. If they had looked at 
the other child, they must have read 
the mute despair in her eyes. As plainly 
as eyes ever said anything, hers said: 
“Oh, daddy, daddy, why do you make 
him tell? And before Miss Barbara, 
too!” 

“Why did you run off, son?” Mas- 
land urged. 

Suddenly into the boy’s eyes came a 
look that had never been there before. 
It was no longer the look of a baby, de- 
pendent and fickle. To Elsie, it must 
have seemed the look of a little part- 
ner, of one ready to assume his portion 
of the burdens and responsibilities of 
the relationship. She was much too 
young to comprehend the change in him, 
to know that he had, that morning, 
made his momentous first journey 
across the narrow borderland that sep- 
arates mere babyhood from boyhood, 
and that although manhood itself could 
not prevent him from occasionally be- 
coming the baby, yet in all the years to 
follow he would never be exactly the 
same Pudge again. 

“T runned away ’cause—’cause I 
runned away,” the childish voice as- 
‘serted, with a finality which assured his 
sister that his reply held the only reason 
they would ever get from him. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Poor little chap! He isn’t the only 
one who has wanted to cut and run,” 
Masland observed gravely, as he and 
Barbara walked toward the island to- 
gether, the children drifting on ahead. 

Her brother’s words of the night be- 
fore rushed back to her. 

“Do you want to go, too?” she asked 
carelessly. 

“Who of us here doesn’t?” 

“Then why don’t you go?” 

He glanced at her sidewise, a little 
as if he were searching her. There was 
an almost imperceptible darkening of 
the blue in his eyes. It was an instant 
before he replied. 

“Unfortunately we’re not many of us 
free to do as we please,” he said. 

“T’d have been sure that you were.” 

al S wg 

“Why not?” 

He stared at her with an odd mixture 
of emotions; but, looking straight 
ahead, she did not see. 

“So it strikes you like that, does it?” 
he commented. 

She nodded. “You’ve only the chil- 
dren; and you’re all well.” 

“Yes, we’re all well now,” he re- 
peated, and a flush ran beneath the 
weathered brown of his cheeks. 

“Then?” She turned and met his 
eyes with a flashingly censorious look. 

“I—I think you will have to be made 
to understand,” he said quietly. 

The bitterness of his eyes shamed 
and startled her. 

“I was ‘horrid!” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t think of telling me anything!” 

“But I want you to know.” 

“If you’d wanted it, you’d have told 
me without being provoked to it. I’m 
horribly ashamed of myself.” She 
rather gulped it out. 

“You’ve every right to think things. 
But I can’t have you doing it, you see. 
It doesn’t make the least difference on 
earth what anybody else thinks of me 
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—what they say about my coming here, 
and staying, and all that sort of thing. 
But it makes all the difference in the 
world what you think.” 

Her color swept from low tide to 
high as they faced each other in the 
white, cactus-lined road. 

“There isn’t much I can tell you,” he 
said gravely. “I—well, I’ve got to think 
of others.” 

“Of whom?” she thought. - But she 
nodded as if she understood, and he 
went on, after an instant in which he 
seemed hunting for just the right 
words; 

“What I want you to know is that I 
didn’t choose to come here—we rarely 
do choose, do we?—and that I’m stay- 
ing because—well, because there seems 
nothing else for it just now. Later, 
when I can, I’m going back to life. 
Meanwhile, I won’t have you condemn- 
ing me for being utterly shiftless and 
lazy, drowsing along here in the sun, 
with the world and its work just over 
there on the other side of the Rincons.” 

“T wouldn’t have condemned you, I 
think,” she said, rather brusquely, to 
hide her feeling, “but I’m glad you told 
me that you’re not staying here because 
you want to.” 

Why couldn’t he go back now? 
Whose story of life was written with 
his? Who was it that he had to con- 
sider, and to keep silent about? All 
these things were in her eyes as they 
strode along the white road together, 
bearing themselves with a certain un- 
conscious physical audacity, a kind of 
swinging challenge to fatigue, to illness, 
to the suffering that lay about them. 

“We have to do the best we can,” 
Masland said. 

“Tf doing the best we can isn’t sin- 
ning against ourselves.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We don’t dare to sin too much 
agairist ourselves, do we?” 

“T wish I understood you,” he said 
gravely. 


2 





“You can’t. I’m thinking of myself, 
not of you.” The anxieties and misgiv- 
ings, the doubts and fears, and the 
dreadful financial worry, surged over 
her heart in a bitter wave. And her 
brother’s voice became one with that 
other voice that kept ringing out some- 
where within her: “You wouldn’t think 
of Ferrand, would you?” 

“No, we mustn’t sin too much against 
ourselves,” Masland said. But he did 
not understand. He thought she was 
fretting for the East and the old life. 

“Do you want so much to go back?” 
he asked gently. 

“I’d stay forever, if Jim neede® it. 
It isn’t that,” she cried vehemently. 

“Can’t you tell me what it is?” 

She shook her head. 

“Why not?” he urged. 

“T can’t,” she said. 

Nothing had ever affected him like 
her glowing spirit in this land of 
languor. She seemed to him to sym- 
bolize all that was young and fresh and 
imperishable, yet he knew that* in time 
the desert would fade and wither her, 
robbing her gradually of her freshness 
and buoyancy. 

“I wish you’d let me help. 
you ?” he begged. 

“Ts it so evidently a case where help 
is needed ?” she challenged, with a little 
lift of the head, and the flash of her 
smile. 

“Something’s wrong. You can’t deny 
it.” 

“T don’t deny it.” 

“Are you worrying about Jim? Is he 
worse ?” 

“Part of my worry is about Jim—— 

“Then he is worse?” 

She shook her head. “Jim’s better,” 
she said; “much better.” 

“Then what is it? Who has more 
right to know than I?” 

“Tt’s nothing,” she faltered. “Nothing 
at all! Except—except, oh, every- 
thing!” 

Again he misunderstood. “I see,” he 


Won't 
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said, very quietly, very gently. And he 
thought he did. - “I wish to Heaven 
there was a woman—your mother, an 
aunt, somebody. It’s all wrong, your 
being here alone.” It was of her youth 
he was always thinking. 

“T don’t need any one but Jim. I 
don’t want any one else!” 

“You're so splendid, so plucky——”’ 

“Don’t!” she cried sharply. “Don’t 
ever praise me or—pity me!” 

He thrust his hands suddenly into 
his pockets, deep, deep into his pockets. 
With them there, he couldn’t 

“For God’s sake, don’t do that 
agai!” he exclaimed, striding on ahead 
of her. 

“Do what?” she questioned, staring, 
wide-eyed, at his slouching shoulders. 

“Let your chin quiver like that,’”’ he 
flung back at her. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tempy Galbraith’s old road wagon 
jolted to a stop among the cactus and 
the mesquite and the stunted thorn 
trees. The blue roan wriggled in the 
harness and looked around inquiringly. 

Barbara Renkin, in the wagon alone, 
threw down the lines and, jumping out, 
stared dismally at the load of dried 
wood that she had gathered, which had 
slipped from the broken end gate of the 
wagon and spilled in the dust. 

She had been three hours gather- 
ing it! A quirk of temper pulled at 
her lips. Her black hair curled with 
moisture beneath her wide panama hat, 
cactus needles had pricked her fingers 
and pierced her boots. She stooped 
and began to lift the wood back to the 
wagon. 

It was a man’s job, and at the instant 
a man appeared over the crest of the 
trail; but he was not the man one would 
have selected for the job. He drove his 
own car, and over the whole visible per- 
son of. him—hair, mustache, coat, motor 
gloves—was the cold luster of the var- 


nished machine itself. He might have 
been manufactured and put in place by 
the firm whose name plate distinguished 
his car. 

He brought the car up beside the old 
road wagon and climbed carefully down. 
He was the stockily built kind of man 
who, when he wants to turn his head, 
turns his whole body. - 

“What perfectly preposterous thing 
is this?” he exclaimed in amazement. 

“You must have grown accustomed 
to wood gatherers,” she smiled, very 
much annoyed at her confusion at his 
finding her here. 

“But surely there is no need 
He hesitated, with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“Oh, it wasn’t a matter of gathering 
the wood or going without a kitchen 
fire!” she said. ‘But a little economy 
isn’t goitlg to hurt.” Her flying gesture 
begged him to say no more about it. 

He was a friend of one of the editors 
of the daily that had employed her 
brother, and they had come West with 
a letter of introduction to him. From 
the first, he had been very kind, and 
lately there was nothing he. would not 
have done for them if they had allowed 
it. His seniority had, in the beginning, 
made them feel free to accept kind- 
nesses they would not have accepted 
from a younger man, but recently all 
touch of the paternal had vanished 
from his manner, and both she_and Jim 
had drawn back perceptibly from the 
friendship. 

“Give me the rope,” he said, extend- 
ing his hand for it, as she tugged vali- 
antly away, trying to fasten the wood 
into the wagon. 

When he had finished, he turned to 
her with little specks of light dancing 
in his eyes. 

“You see, I’m not as worthless as you 
think me,” he said. 

“You’re immensely kind, Mr. 'Fer- 
rand.” 

“It’s worth picking up that con- 


” 
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“Well,” she jerked out; “she’s come back to him. Masland’s wife’s come back.” 


founded stuff to have you say so,” he 
declared, brushing his hands on his 
handkerchief. 

“Haven’t I said it over and over?” 
she asked lightly, moving toward the 
wagon, 

“You haven’t been particularly en- 
thusiastic in saying it lately,” he said 
significantly, as he helped her in. 

Her color was high,*and an ex- 
pression of extreme annoyance was in 
her eyes. 


“I’m sorry if I’ve been so rude,” she 
said coldly. 

The late afternoon was wearing away. 
The sun, dropping to the tops of the 
Catalinas, brought into relief the chalk- 
white trails that crisscrossed the 
desert, and struck into their faces. 
Oddly contrasted they were—these two 
—he with his air of prosperous pro- 
fessionalism.and his manner of know- 
ing men and the world; she, knowing 
none of the things he knew, nor of his 
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world at all, buoyant of blood and sweet 
of heart, with her capturing grace of 
body, and her eagerness for life, her 
shabby shoulders squared to the bear- 
ing of her burdens. 

He saw her worn skirt, the carefully 
mended tear in her sleeve, her tan boots 
with their freshness gone, her old 
panama hat. A man’s glance, if inter- 
ested, sees all these things. 

“What a spendthrift she would be if 
she had the chance!” he thought. 

It was odd that the conviction should 
add to her attractiveness with him, 
since. his whole life had been spent in 
acquiring and in saving. He had safe- 
guarded himself emotionally and finan- 
cially. Yet nothing pfeased him more 
than to think of what a royal little 
spendthrift of money and of life she 
would be if she had the opportunity. 

“The doctor tells me Jim is doing 
splendidly,” he said, to detain her. 

“Oh, splendidly !” 

“You haven’t begun to talk of going 
back home yet?” 

“Not yet. Doctor Bourne says we 
mustn’t think of it for a year, at least.” 

“Mm,” he murmured. 

Undoubtedly the same thought was in 
each of their minds: How was the 
prolonged stay to be accomplished, with 
no money coming in? 

“You’re making a bravé fight,” he 
said gently. His glance was upon her 
slender brown throat, her small, high- 
carried head, her charming face. 
Daintily gowned, with life going other- 
wise than to the breaking of her heart, 
she would be as exquisite as a plum 
tree flinging its sweetness upon a Japa- 
nese garden. His imagination toyed 
with the thought—she the tree, he the 
garden. 

“But it isn’t the kind of a fight for a 
girl to make alone,” he observed. 

“I’m not making it alone!” Her cool 
young eyes met his squarely. 

Their coolness stung him a little. 
How those eyes could dance to a man’s 
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words and answer to his moods, he 
thought. 

He said: “Under the circumstances, 
Jim scarcely counts.” 

‘‘He’s all that does count!” she cried. 

“Lucky Jim!” he smiled. 

‘“‘I—I must get home,” she said. “I’m 
already late.” She touched the blue 
roan with the stub of a whip. 

It took much more than that to per- 
suade the blue roan into action. With 
a lazy flip of the ear, he continued to 
stand drooping between the shafts. 

‘Why are you in such a hurry ?” Wat- 
son Ferrand asked. 

She made a desperate little gesture. 
“The sun is going. Jim mustn’t wait 
for his supper.” 

He laid his hand deliberately over her 
hand as it lifted the lines. 

“Don’t run away from me,” he said 
quietly. 

He heard the soft catch of her breath. 
He saw her dismayed eyes, but he went 
on with exactly*the doggedness of de- 
termination to have been expected of 
him: 

* “T’ve been waiting a long time to say 
something to you.” 

“But you mustn’t say it 
tested. “You mustn’t!” 

“Why not, Barbara?” His manner 
was that of one who tries, with more or 
less patience, to understand an agitated 
youngster. He shot her a keen glance 
from beneath his big, bushy brows. 

“ Because—because, when you’ve said 
it, everything will be spoiled between us, 
and that would be a pity, considering 
all your kindness,” she answered him, 
stammeringly, honestly. 

A flight of small gray birds whirled 
perpetually in the evening sky, and he 
glanced up from her face to them. A 
deep red stained his dark skin. 

“You mean that you don’t care for 
me?” he asked. “I could scarcely have 


he 


she pro- 


hoped for that so soon, I’m neither ask- 
ing nor expecting it, until I’ve had a 
chance to show you how—easy it would 
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be, in the end.” He laughed with stodgy 
weightiness. 

In continuing to stare up at the whirl- 
ing birds, he missed her expression of 
recoil, the swift rush of color to her 
cheeks, the quiver and tightening of the 
lips that had not yet lost the softness 
of immaturity. 

“The chance to show you is all I’m 
asking,” he repeated. 

“T couldn’t!” she 
couldn’t !” 

He brought his glance back to her 
face. He smiled and nodded as if he 
perfectly understood. 

“You don’t think now that you could. 
That’s natural. I expected it. You 
must have time to grow used to the idea 
—to consider the—er—adjustment in 
all its phases. You must have time, also, 
to grow accustomed to the knowledge 
that you are the one woman in the 
world for me. I’ve never seen another 


breathed. “I 


I’d ask to be my wife.” 


The red flame of the sun was ‘over 
them, but it was not the sun _that 
scorched her cheeks. 

“You’d have me marry you whether 
I loved you or not!” she breathed. 

“T wouldn’t have you pretend to love 
me if you don’t. We would be per- 
fectly honest with each other.” 

“Do you imagine for a minute that by 
simply agreeing to leave love out of it 
we could—could make it right?” In 
her eyes her girlish dream gleamed for 
the instant—the dream that never leaves 
love out. 

“T should always hope that love 
wouldn’t be left out of it,” he said 
softly, and he smiled at her. The smile 
sat oddly on his heavy, matter-of-fact 
features. 

“But it would be! I could never— 
never. ” She checked her vehemence 
in crimson confusion. 

“Admitting that I couldn’t make you 
care forme,” he said, “look at the mar- 
riages that are founded on other things 


beside love—respect, liking, need, ex- 
pediency.” 

She shook her head passionately. She 
was too young not to be a bit tragic 
about it. 

“Some people insist that there is only 
one thing that makes it thinkable for a 
man and woman to live together,” he 
went on, “and that’s love. But plenty 
of excellent folk marry without it, and 
manage to keep right on thinking very 
well indeed of tlemselves.” 

“Tt would be monstrous !” 

“Well, then, why not agree not to 
have it that way? If you'll only give 
me the chance ” He laid-his hand 
on her arm. 

She threw off his touch. Her whole 
slender figure seemed to recoil, to gather 
itself together. That unconquerable 
shrinking from fleshly contact! How 
often a woman is betrayed by it; at the 
altar itself, it may be, or with her child 
in her arms, or beside the hearth where 
she has sat with another through many 
quiet years. 

Ferrand winced for the first time. 
But the light of premature satisfaction 
continued in his eyes. He had never 
been more comfortably convinced than 
at that moment of the final issue. Mat- 
ters merely wanted a little orderly think- 
ing over, he argued. Certain facts ex- 
isted, and neither an exaggerated senti- 
mentality nor an astonishing courage 
could deny them. The situation was 
plain. He saw himself as the obvious 
alternative. 

“We won't talk any more about it 
now,” he said quietly, and he lifted the 
lines, which had fallen, and gave them 
to her, with a smiling nod. “Tell Jim 
I’m coming to take him for a long 
drive to-morrow after the bank closes. 
If you'll come along, we’ft both be glad, 
I’m sure.” 

She nodded mechanically, and struck 
the blue roan a blow that sent him 
drudging forward. When she heard 
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Ferrand coming up behind, she- turned 
out for the big car to pass. 

“Sorry I can’t put pony and wagon 
and all into the tonneau,” he called, as 
he went by. 

She tried to answer his smile, but her 
lips were stiff. 

She watched him as he climbed the 
rim of the desert. To her imagination, 
the black car looked like a huge spider 
scrambling over the edge of a coral 
saucer. Then, sitting forward and urg- 
ing the blue roan on, she stared at the 
dropping disk of sun, and back of the 
mist that sprang to her eyes the rebel- 
lious soul of her looked forth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Granny Stahlman’s little earth-col- 
ored house looked,-in the saffron twi- 
light of a day somewhat later, as if 
adorned for some sort of festa. A 
string of red peppers, left from the sea- 
son previous, had been thrown tem- 
porarily across a projecting beam, while 
a scrap of a gay old blanket, hung out 
to air, swung in the breeze, and tacked 
at the side of the door was a withered 
palm branch, blessed by the priests at 
the cathedral of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe. 

The black-clad figure of Granny 
Stahlman herself moved across the 
dooryard toward the woven-wire gate, 
followed by the dog with the quick- 
action tail. They were going for one 
of their infrequent early-evening visits 
to a neighbor across the sands. 

They went slowly, the dog doing his 
best to fit his gait to that of his mistress. 
The neighbor lived at some distance. As 
they went, the color faded from the 
evening. Ashy gray were the mists, and 
gray and ghostly the salt bushes; gray, 
too, all the little stunted thorn trees and 
the mesquite. 

Through the grayness they moved 
toward each other—Granny Stahlman 
and a woman who had evidently come 


out from the town. Like an India-ink 
wash the woman was, in her black-and- 
white gown and _ her picturesque black- 
and-white hat. 

She stopped, where the trail divided, 
and waited for Granny Stahlman to 
come up to her. 

The dazzling whiteness and transpar- 
ency of her skin gave her a curiously 
luminous effect as she stood there in the 
gray light. Her mouth was a petulant 
scarlet line. Her face was a rather 
long oval, but perfect, with that quality 
of beauty which burns rather than 
blooms—more flame than flower. It was 
a beauty that is never overlooked; that 
is inescapable. 

She pointed toward the king’s do- 
main, 

“What place is that over there?” she 
inquired. Her voice was the kind of 
pleasant voice that can so easily become 
unpleasant. 

‘Dot iss a place for the sick,” Granny 
StahIman replied, while the fox terrier 
began immediate overtures to friend- 
ship. : 

The woman did not notice him. She 
seemed scarcely to notice Granny Stanl- 
man, although she continued to address 
her. 

“Is it called Cactus Island?” she 
asked. 

“Ve call it dot apoud here,” Granny 
Stahlman said, smiling. 

“There is—is a store there, isn’t 
there?” 

“Ach, yes, a verry goot store!” 

“Do you know the name of the pro- 
prietor ?” the woman asked. 

“Him I know besser als anypody— 
Thomas Masland.” 

For the first time the stranger seemed 
to take accurate account of her. Glance 
for glance they gave each other as they 
stood there, the twilight making a pic- 
ture of them—a woodcut, from which 
all color was absent. A raven, feeding 
almost at their feet, stalked back and 














forth, his head jerking solemnly with 
every step. ; ‘ 

“So you know him as well as that?” 
the younger woman said. The tone was 
casual, ' 

“A long time I haf known him,” 
Granny Stahlman nodded. “Since he 
first coom.” 

The woman’s eyes touched the raven. 
“How uncanny they are!” she said ir- 
relevantly. “You have so many of them 
here, haven’t you?” 

“Lieber, yes! De ravens und dg liz- 
ards. Coom,” she said to the dog. “Ve 
must be going.” 

The stranger spoke carelessly: “Mr. 
Masland has the children with him?” 

“Hein!. You know dose kinder!” 

“T knew them—once. Are they well, 
here, and happy ?” 


“Ach, you should see dem! But 


meppe so you go dere now?” 

The newcomer drew back with very 
obvious dismay. 

“Oh, no, I don’t expect to see them! 
I merely inquired. It is—is nice to 
know they are well and contented. And 
Mr. Masland? Is he contented, too?” 

Granny Stahlman shook her head. 
“He iss yoong,” she said, “und de des- 
sert iss for de old und de sick. It iss a 
place to dream in, but de yoong should 
not haf so much time to dream. Ach, 
no, it iss de vork dey need!” 

The woman’s eyes followed the fox 
terrier to a cactus a little way off, 
where a “pretty-quick” was going to bed 
in its nest among the spiny arms, the 
dog barking frantically at it the while. 
She stood very quietly, as any- stranger 
might have stood, but her fingers moved 
constantly, now playing with the tassel 
of the black silk cord about her neck, 
now fumbling with her girdle, and with 
the clasp of her white suéde bag. 

“There is no talk of his leaving?” 
she asked. 

“He iss not one to talk,” said the old 
woman, and she began to look search- 
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ingly at this stranger, who asked so 
many quiet questions. 

The woman turned and _ looked 
toward the island. A land of ghosts the 
desert probably seemed to her, by the 
twilight’s dimness, holding in its anzemic 
bosom this group of shabby dwellings. 

The petulant lips tightened. She 
spoke almost inaudibly, but with a flash 
of fierceness: “Surely there were other 
places! He needn’t have buried himself 
quite so hopelessly !” 

“Vat did you say?” Granny Stahl- 
man inclined her head, thinking herself 
once more addressed. : 

The woman flung out her hand in a 
queer, uncertain way. 

“T was saying something uncompli- 
mentary about the desert,’ she re- 
marked, with a iaugh that jangled. “I’d 
much better not repeat it, if this is home 


~ to you.” 


“Dot it iss,” the old, old voice replied 
gravely. “Und it iss home to many like 
me. Ven de rest of de vorlt treat you 
padly, den says de desert, ‘Coom!’ ” 

The other woman shivered, and 
seemed to shrink back into her smart 
modishness, Her unconscious gesture 
was plainly one of recoil. But, calling 
her dog, Granny Stahlman did not ob- 
Serve. ~ 

The dog came reluctantly. 

“Goot night,” said the old woman. 
“T hope you vill soon be vell.” 

A flush swept the pallor of the 
stranger’s face. 

“Did you think me one of them?” 
she asked, with a gesture toward the 
island and the tents that dotted the 
desert. 

One of them she certainly looked in 
her whiteness and fatigue; and about 
her was the same grim, fighting gal- 
lantry that Granny Stahlman knew so 
well. 

The faded harebell eyes peered at 
her. = 
“It’s only a little trouble with the 
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heart,’ she explained. “I will be per- 
fectly well soon. Good night.” 

Granny Stahlman_ repeated it 
strangely: “Goot night.” Then she 
snapped her fingers at the dog, and they 
went along the trail together, he at her 
heels, winding in and out among the 
salt bushes and the mesquite. 

She turned and looked over her 
shoulder ; the woman was going back to 
town. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Once in a while a man’s heart is re- 
vealed to him by some utterly common- 
place proceeding with which he has 
nothing to do. 

The breaking of the ground for Fer- 
rand’s house brought to Tom Masland 
the realization of his love for Barbara. 
Poor and hampered and bound, and cut 
off from his world and all his@plans, he 
could never stand quietly by and see her 
marry Ferrand. And that Ferrand 
meant the new house to weigh heavily 
in the balance with her he could not 
doubt. 

A charming buff-plastered affair with 
a red-tiled roof and a patio of many 
arches, Ferrand hoped to make of it a 
little paradise, dreaming there in the 
shade of the old alamos. 

Tom Masland did not know that it 
was because of the house that he sud- 
denly discovered the extent to which 
matters had gone with him. The rush- 
ing assault of his love shook him. 
There was no longer any denial of the 
truth in him; he wanted her, passion- 
ately, terribly. His soul and his blood 
called out for her. 

He sat on his front porch the even- 
ing of the day he had discovered the 
workmen breaking the ground for the 
foundation of Ferrand’s house, stoking 
up his big brown pipe. And as if he 
were still a baby, Pudge came and crept 
intohis arms and curled up there, while 
Elsie backed slowly between his knees, 
with the movement that was so charac- 


teristic of her, as if she were continu- 
ally finding a refuge there from some 
indefinable portent. 

It was the hour the king best loved. 
In the west a great apricot-colored sun 
hung like e fruit of the gods, ripe for 
picking. A silver breeze ran tenderly 
over the sand, while off in an alamo 
beside the road a Sonora dove cooed 
monotonously, and an owl circled above 
Granny Stahlman’s chicken coop. 

“Ornery little thief;’ murmured 
Masland to himself. “Imagine him in 
an elegy!” 

“What's an elegy ?” Pudge demanded 
drowsily. 

“An elegy is—an elegy,’ 
Masland. 

“It must be like the pie they baked 
the king’s blackbirds in, if there’s an 
owl in it,” Elsie suggested. “I ‘spose 
owls must be ’most as good as black- 
birds, aren’t they, daddy?” 

“Tougher, I’d say,” chuckled Mas- 
land, letting his free hand rest on her 
shoulder. 

He gave a groan of pleasurable 
comfort. It was a joy merely to be 
alive to-night. He was not thinking— 
you don’t think when you are busy: feel- 
ing. He did not know whether or not 
Barbara loved him. He did not ask 
himself. For the moment it was 
enough for him to know how much he 
loved her. Later, when the children 
were asleep, he was going to her. Then 
he would know. Now 

The light of his love was in his eyes 
when he looked at the children; the ten- 
derness of it was in his voice when he 
spoke to them. 

And, children-wise, they were con- 
scious of it almost at once. 

“Has something good happened, 
daddy?” Elsie asked, her cheek against 
his knee. 

“Little witch! How did you know?” 

He pulled away on his pipe, staring 
into the dreaming world. He had 
never looked into the desert, had never 
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set forth into it, without a sense of ad- 
venture stirring in him, yet nothing 
more exciting had ever happened than 
the cry of a desert cat or the unexpected 
appearance of a gaunt prospector ‘or 
Indian wood gatherer. But to-night 
something undeniably promised—the 
Great Adventure, that by which the rest 
of his days would shape themselves. 

To some men love is amusement; to 
others it is life. 

He hummed a little as he sat there, 
hunched up in his old chair, the chil- 
dren in his arms. 

It was an hour or more before he 
could be off. The children must be 
safely abed and asleep. As he waited, 
the shadows deepened and twilight lay 
heavily over the desert. Lights began 
to spring out in the tents along the 
makeshift street, and like an old gray 
mosque a heaped-up rubble of bowlders 
looked, with two tall cacti for minarets. 

A woman who had come slowly along 
one of the trails from town stopped at 
the edge of the cactus jungle, and, se- 
curely screened, stood bending forward, 
looking at the group upon the store 
porch. 

She looked at the child against Mas- 
land’s knees, and her glance clung to 
the slender little figure and the thin, 
wistful face as if it would never leave 
it Then she looked at the boy in Mas- 
land’s arms, and something gathered in 
her eyes. And at last she looked at 
Masland. 

She fought silently for control. 

Two sick men from the “Street of 
Coughs” came slowly into view, ap- 
proaching from town. She saw them at 
once, and with a last long look toward 
the shadowy group on the porch, she 
turned and went away. 

And in that strange way which we 
cannot understand, her presence must 
subtly have communicated itself to one 
at least of the three upon the porch. 
“Don’t anybody ever come back what 
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goes away in the pretty black wagon, 
daddy ?” 5 

It was the drowsy voice of Pudge, his 
head drooping to Masland’s shoulder. 

“Bedtime for little boys,” said Mas- 
land, and, rising, carried him indoors, 
his arm about Elsie’s shoulder. 

“They see too much of that sort of 
thing here,” he was thinking. “I must 
get them away.” 

Then his mind busied itself with his 
dream. 

In half an hour he was on his way to 
Barbara, such a singing in his veins as 
had never been there before. It was 
almost as if he had deliberately let him- 
self go. 

He found her in the sullen little liv- 
ing room, with an old, half-ripped-up 
gown over her knees and a fashion plate 
in her lap. She was deep in those 
things which—no matter in what ob- 
scure corner of the world she may 
happen to be—suddenly become of such 
tremendous interest to a woman in the 
spring—the new shades, the width of 
skirts, the cut-of sleeves, the location 
of the waistline.. 

Jim Renkin hailed him from a cor- 
ner of the porch, where he lay in a 
hammock with a rug over him, his 
hands locked beneath his head. 

“Better let her alone,” Renkin ad- 
vised. “She’s hot after fashions to- 
night. Got herbed covered with things 
she’s going to do over. If you’re wise, 
you'll stay with me.” 

But Masland went in. ‘ 

“This old blue wash-silk thing you 
used to like has amazing possibilities,” 
she said, without looking up. 

The shaded lamp threw soft shadows 


.over her bent head, and there was the 


most adorable pucker about her brows 
as she lifted the little blue gown and 
turned and twisted it. 

He spoke as lightly as he was able, 
for wanting to take her in his arms and 
beg her to let the thing go hang. But 
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He laid the boy silently in her arms. ‘“‘That’s all,” she murmured. 


he had a little sense left, he told him- 
self, and he must not act like a fool. 

“Yes, I liked itt enormously,” he said. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “I thought it 
was Jim.” The pucker faded, and she 
let the dress fall over her knees. 

“Jim warned me,” Masland smiled, 
“but I didn’t expect it to be so plain. 
Go on with it if you’re so keen about it. 
I’ll go and smoke with him till you’re 
through, if you'll promise to come for 
@ walk afterward.” 


“Yes, I'll come,” she replied absently. 
“Do you like green with pale blue? A 
soft stem green, you knov’.” 

“Don’t ask me,’ he entreated; and 
went back to Jim. 

It seemed ages before she came, 
wrapped in one of the fetching white 
coats that had belonged to the old days 
“back there.” 

“All right,” she said briskly. “Which 
way shall we go?” 

“Not toward town,” he begged. 
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They swung off at their habitual 
stride into the silence. 

Where were they hurrying? To what 
journey’s end? Beyond Tempy Gal- 
braith’s chicken yards stretched the 
desert. And out there all the unknown 
immensities seemed to lie. He had the 
sensation of having come, with decided 
breathlessness, through the hinterland 
of a new country into its heart. 

“Do you know what I brought you 
out here to tell you?” he demanded. He 
could wait no longer, now that he knew. 

“That you’re going away?” The 
tone was sharp. He had surprised it 
out of her. 

He shook his head. 
her, a bit unsteadily. 

“I’m going some day, but not now. 
That isn’t what there is tell.” He was 
bending to her, enveloping her with his 
glance. 

She knew, suddenly, in the old, old 
way. 

“You'd better not—not tell me any- 
thing, had you?” she whispered. 

“Why not?” he asked. His voice was 
the tenderest sound she had ever heard. 
He was like a great boy in his eager- 
ness and his haste. His eyes held her. 
She must have felt that everything in 
her life was weakness beside the deter- 
mination in their depths. “I love you. 
If you love me, that’s the whole thing, 
isn’t it? What else is there in life but 
love?” 

They stood facing each other. The 
desert, silent and vague and mystic, was 
about them. A mocking bird was filling 
the night with its spring madness. 

“T love you so much,”-he said sim- 
ply; “more than everything in the 
world.” 

She stood for the moment without 
speaking, searching him with her eyes. 

“Doesn’t it count for anything?” he 
questioned. 

“Count?” she echoed softly. But al- 
though he opened his arms to her, she 


He smiled at 


continued to stand away from him, her 
eyes on his in their long, long look. 

“Yesterday I’d have thought it the 
most accursed impudence in me to ask 
you to marry me. There are so many 
reasons why I oughtn’t—why you ought 
‘to do better. But to-night it seems to 
me that nothing on earth matters if we 
love each other. Love isn’t a thing of 
reason or rights,” he urged. 

She did not speak. The mocking bird 
continued to fling out his song upon 
the soft, calm silence. 

“Would you be afraid to trust me?” 
he asked, very gently. 

“Is any one ever afraid to trust you?” 
she cried. 

“T couldn’t do so many things for you 
that I’d want to do,” he said. “There’d 
be so many, many things I’d want to 
give you that I couldn’t, at first. But” 
—his voice broke a little—‘but just to 
love each other—wouldn’t that be some- 
thing ?” 

She turned away from him with a 
soft little sound in her throat. 

“Wouldn’t it?” he entreated. 

“Not something,” she breathed, and 
she made herself meet his bending eyes, 
“but—everything! Oh, don’t you see 
how I—how I love you, too?” 


“We must go back,” she said at last, 
turning with a sigh toward home. 

“So you are really mine?” he said. 

The cool, clean sweep of the wind 
was over them. They went slowly back 
across the sands. 

When he had gone, she leaned against 
the door of the old adobe, the moon- 
light, sifting through the feathery 
branches of the pepper tree, bathing her 
upturned face in a kind of glory; and 
to her rapt eyes the stars were golden 
blurs caught in a skein of clouds, and 
the night was tender, and life, which 
had been so grim and forbidding, had 
suddenly becorne radiant—like dawn in 
a sullen sky. 

She continued*to stand motionless. 
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Across the sands came a random, 
wind-blown note of laughter. 

A land of desolation and despair? 
Oh, no, no, no! A land of healing and 
of hope! 

As for Tom Masland, his swift dream 
had become a radiant reality. She loved 
him, and they were going to be happy 
together! He whistled softly. as he 
swung along to the island—the spot he 
must some time be leaving, now that 
this miracle had happened. His glance 
touched his domain with something be- 
tween affection and regret. It lay peace- 
fully in the moonlight, most of the tents 
dark. 

“God help ’em!” he said gravely. 

Then his thoughts went back to Bar- 
bara. His love possessed him. To try 
to sleep would be worse than useless. 
He didn’t want to sleep. He wanted to 
think, to feel, to plan. 

He came te the gravelly “forum” of 
the store and passed around it to that 
part of the house where the living 
rooms were. He would sit down there 
in the moonlight, where he could be 
within sound of the children. 

The shadowy figure of a woman lifted 
itself from his doorstep and confronted 
him. She stretched out one hand to 
the door for support, and the other to 
him. 

“Tom,” she said, and her voice 
seemed dry in her throat, “J had to 
come.” 

“Annie!” he gasped. “Annie!” 

“T thought just to see them would be 
enough,” she explained in desperate, un- 
natural haste. “I said I’d come and see 
them, from a distance, and then go 
straight away. I was sure I’d have the 
strength But I—I’m not very well, 
and the sight of them 4 

He nodded silently. Her hand had 
dropped to her side without his having 
touched it. 

“You mustn’t let me spoil your life 
again,” she cried. “I haven’t come to 
do that. I’ll go away again, when I’m 








stronger. But till then you'll let me 
stay, won’t you? You won’t keep me 
from them when—when I’m so starved 
for them?” 

His ygice sounded as if it had come 
from a long, long way off: “No, I 
haven’t any right to do that.” 

“You’re good,” she — whispered. 
“You’re unbelievably good, Tom. And, 
after all, I won’t hurt them. I v 
She swayed, straightened with a tre- 
mendous effort, and stood staring at him 
for a second in wild-eyed alarm, then 
crumpled up suddenly and fell into his 
arms. 

He opened his door and carried her 
into the house. He passed through the 
small sitting room into his bedroom and 
laid her on his bed. There was no 
other, except the children’s, in the 
house. 

She opened her eyes as he bent over 
her in alarm. 

“My heart—stops—like that—some- 
times. It’s not very good—any more.” 
She tried to lift herself. 

“Lie still!” he said. 

“Are you thinking that—that it’s like 
me, to take advantage of you by com- 
ing back ill?” she whispered. Her white 
cheeks held spots of high color. 

“Of course I’m not!” He pushed 
aside the muslin curtains at the window 
and let the breeze come in. 

“T didn’t know—how sick I was, 
Tom, or I wouldn’t te 

“No, I know you wouldn’t! You 
don’t have to tell me.” 

She lay very still and straight, her 
hand unconsciously pressed against her 
heart. 

He sat down beside her, but in some 
inexplicable way he seemed far, far 
away from her. 

“Tell me what to do for you,” he 
begged. 

“Give me the little bottle in here.” 
Her fingers fumbled at the clasp of her 
bag. 








When he had brought water, he lifted 
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her head and put the glass to her lips. 
She was breathing badly, and, the medi- 
cine taken, she lay back again among the 
pillows, staring past him into the room 
beyond. 

“Where are they?” she asked. 

“The children?” 

“Yes, yes, of course!” 

“In there, Annie.” 

“But I can’t see them!” She strug- 
sled to her elbow. 

“Wait till you’re better,” he urged. 

A flash of fierceness leaped into her 
eyes. “I’ve waited too long now. I 
can’t wait ” She began to cough, 
and dropped down again. She looked 
up at him beseechingly. 

“Help me in there!” she cried. 

“In a minute, when you’re rested a 
little, and the medicine . 

“Now!” she exclaimed, and got 
somehow to her feet. 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” he murmured 
urgently. 

She put aside his detaining hand 
and went past him toward the partially 
open door of the room beyond. Her 
breathing was an unpleasant thing to 
hear, but she walked steadily enough. 
When she saw them in their two little 
beds, she turned sharply and laid her 
arm up along the door and bent her 
head to it, and the sound that filled the 
room was worse to hear than her tor- 
tured breathing. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Barbara came into the kitchen, her 
kimono gathered close about her against 
the morning’s breeze. She went to the 
door and looked out. The desert 
throbbed like a rose garden with the 
glow of purple and yellow buckhorn 
cactus and the scarlet and gold of desert 
poppies. The yucca proudly lifted its 
glory of ivory-white bells, while mil- 
lions of slender fingers of mesquite 
bloom scattered a honeyed sweetness 
that mingled oddly with the acrid odor 
of the full-flowered creosote bush. 
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“What are we going to have for 
breakfast?” Jim called from the porch. 
“Lord, but I’m hungry!” 

His voice was full and strong, al- 
most the old voice. She laughed aloud. 
Yesterday she had thought it a dreary 
enough world. Dreary! 

She slid the drafts of the stove, and, 
taking off the lids, threw in crumpled 
bits of newspaper and a few sticks of 
kindling, then the dried mesquite that 
had given her such trouble in the gath- 
ering. She drew the kettle forward. 
The kitchen was full of brightness. The 
level sun rays flashed on pans and cov- 
ers, the fire began to glow through the 
open drafts and the little mica win- 
dows. The kettle jogged. 

She hummed as she flew back to hee 
room to dress. 

“Bully day,” commented Jim, from 
his room, which adjoined hers. “I say, 
Barbara, I’m a lot better.” 

“Oh, heaps, Jim.” 

“T begin to feel actually alive again.” 

“You look it. You’ve no idea how 
you’ve changed!” 

“Have I really?” 

He came to her door, one side of his 
face in lather. 

“Oh, everybody notices it! Tempy’s 
prouder of you than of her last setting 
of Plymouth Rocks. Kick me that shoe, 
will you?” 

“Tempy’s the best ever! If it wasn’t 
for worrying over money ia 

“Quit it, then!” 

She had slipped from her old Turk- 
ish slippers into her shoes, and was fas- 
tening the lawn collar of her gingham 
dress before the cracked mirror of her 
bureau. The glass gave him back ;her 
flushed face. 

“Don’t let’s think about it to-day,” 
she pleaded. 

“What’s going on to-day ?” 

Her single note of laughter, as she 
fled kitchenward, was the blithest, gay- 
est, most indescribably sweet thing he 
iad ever heard. 
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“Guess,” she cried, over her shoulder. 

When he had finished shaving and 
came out into the kitchen, she had set 
the table by the window, the blue em- 
broidery of the tea cloth matching a 
flower she had pulled from the sand in 
the back yard and tucked into her gown. 

The kettle had begun to sing and to 
gock a little on the uneven lids of the 
stove, and there was something brown- 
ing a delectable brown in the oven. 

“See here,” he adjured, “what’s 
up?” 

She threw open the front door of the 
stove, and, kneeling, began to make the 
toast. 

“Such curiosity!” she parried. 

He stood, hands deep in his pockets, 
surveying her as she knelt. It was not 
her joie de vivre that he wondered at, 
for he was used to that, leaping up just 
when you least expected it, when you 
thought it hopelessly beaten down. 
Something else in her puzzled and a lit- 
tle defeated him. 

“What’s got into you this morning?” 
he demanded. 

She sat back on her heets and looked 
up at him, throwing out her free hand 
with a little movement of self-revela- 
tion. Her eyes were steady. She said: 

“T’'ll tell you what it is, my dear. 
We’ve come to the turn in our road. 
We're going to forget all our wretched- 
ness and Is that Tempy coming up 
the walk?” She leaned forward, the 
toast forgotten for the instant, the lit- 
tle flame licking at it. 

Tempy Galbraith entered the kitchen 
as one who had been running, but in 
reality she had come with unusual de- 
liberation across the road, stopping to 
shoo back a white turkey into the corral, 
and again to shade her eyes and look 
toward the island. 

She dropped down onto a stool just 
inside the kitchen door, and fingered 
her nut-brown wig nervously before she 
tried to speak. The fact that she wore 





the wig ought to have been significant, 
since it was not Sunday. 

“Well,” she jerked out, “she’s come 
back to him. Masland’s wife’s come 
back. She ain’t dead, after all. I reckon 
he never said she was. I guess we just 
took it for granted.” 

“His wife!” echoed Jim Renkin, and 
whistled softly. “Look out, Barbara, 
you’re burning the toast!” 

“She come last night in the night. 
She’s sick, and Granny Stahlman’s over 
there nursing her.” 

“Over where?” Renkin asked. 

“At Masland’s, of course. Granny 
said he looked like his own ghost when 
he come for her in the night. 

“Will you help me out, granny?’ 
he. said. ‘The children’s mother has 
come, and she’s sick. She’s very sick, 
I’m afraid.’ 

“That’s all he said—never another 
word as they went across the sand to- 
gether, nor afterward when the doctor 
had gone and they set beside her, just 
them two, all night togéther. But this 
morning”’-—she hesitated, looking curi- 
ously at Barbara—‘this morning he 
wanted her to geome over here and bring 
you a message.” 

“Me a message?” She was standing 
slim and straight against the window 
light, her little black head up, her 
shoulders squared, but the kettle splut- 
tered violently, and the fork and the 
charred toast lay on the hearth un- 
noticed. 

“What he wanted her to tell you was 
that he’s comin’ to see you the minute 
he can get away. ‘The first minute ’m 
free to come, tell her I’ll be there.’ 
That’s exactly what he said. He made 
her come almost at daybreak, and you 
wasn’t up, so she left the word with 
me, and hurried back.” 

The kitchen was still. 

Barbara turned to the sputtering ket- 
tle and set it back on the stove. She 
took up the fork and knelt again before 
the stove. The hand she stretched 























toward the coals was steady. The odor 
of the crisping bread filled the kitchen. 

“Butter it, will you?” she said, to 
Jim. 

He pulled himself together and came 
and did as she told him. He had seen 
her eyes, and—he knew. 

Tempy had seen, too. She slid down 
from the stool. All her shabby, un- 
kempt body yearned toward this girl, 
who was more to her than any one ,had 
ever been before. But she said not a 
word. Under emotion she never said 


_ anything. 


“My bread’ll be up about noon, and 
I'll bring you some rolls,” she re- 
marked, and, stooping to replace an old 
palm-leaf brush with a bamboo handle 
which her skirt had knocked to the 
floor, she went off briskly on her run- 
down heels. 

When she was gone, Barbara stood 
up, and they faced each other, she and 
Jim. He opened his arms to her, but 
she shook her head, and he went over 
and stood by the window, with his back 
to her. It seemed the only thing he 
could do for lier at the moment. 

“Did he ever Has there been 
anything between you?” he asked. 

“Last night,” she said. 

“He told you he loved you?” 

“Yes, he told me. Oh, don’t let’s 
talk!” She was moving back and forth 
from the stove to the table. 

“Did he—ask you to marry him?” 

“Why will you torture me?” she 
breathed. 

He wheeled and came to her. 

“Then if he did that,” he said de- 
cisively, “there’s nothing in the way!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean there’s nothing between you, 
or he wouldn’t have asked you to marry 
him. He’s not that sort. There’s some 
mistake.” 

She stood midway in the room, a plat- 
ter in her hand. 

“Tf you mean the—the law—they’re 
probably divorced, but, oh, don’t you 
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see how little that has to do with it? 
I thought he was mine—that there 
wasn’t any one else. And now— 
now. ”* She set down the platter 
and went, with a little rush, to her 
room. She drew the door to after her. 

He stood for a moment, hesitating. 
Then he opened the door and entered. 
She was lying with her face buried in 
her arms. 

“Oh, go away!” she sobbed. “Please 
go away!” 

He stooped and kissed the back of 
her neck, 

“Little sis!” he murmured softly. 

And then he went away. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Granny Stahlman and Tempy Gal- 
braith stood together in the shade of 
one of the tents. The tent was empty, 
but they spoke in lowered tones. It 
was a day when the sunlight seemed 
hostile, and one longed for mist and 
grayness, rather than all that blinding 
glare. 

Granny Stahlman was saying: “De 
mutter liebe—some time dot vas pound 
to pring her!” 

“Will she die?” asked Tempy. 

“Gott knows! It iss verry pad, her 
heart, de doctor says. Sometimes, ven 
I rub her, it stops mein hand oonder, 
und sometimes she iss so coldt und still, 
she seems alreaty dead.” She shook 
her head sadly. “Lieber, was a mistake, 
to go avay like dot! Poor ding!” 

The glare from the sand beat up into 
their faces. The hot sweep of the wind 
stirred their skirts. It seemed to slap 
about them in a kind of malign triumph, 
as if it said:~ “See what the desert 
can do with women! Look at their skin 
and their hair and their burned-out 
eyes!” 

“Und de kinder—so still und scared, 
like leetle rabbits, dere de bed beside, 
holding so fast to deir fadder dot he 
can’t get avay. All day dey haf been 
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dere py her, her eyes neffer leaving 
dem.” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is that she 
deserves what she’s getting,” Tempy 
Galbraith said, and swung the big basket 
on her right arm to her left one. Her 
voice fell with unaccustomed harshness. 

Granny Stahlman’s little dog came 
racing down the Street of Coughs after 
a bird. The chase took him past them, 
and Granny Stahlman’s old eyes fol- 
lowed him. 

“Verry yoong she vas ven it hap- 
pened,” she muttered gently. “Joost a 
kind herself.” 

“She’s had two children, and no 
woman is a child when she’s done that. 
One, maybe, but not two.” 

“Two or dree or a half dozen, some 
vomans are alvays dot!” 

The dog came charging back and tore 
madly about them with a series of 
sharp, crisp barks. 

“Does she love him?” Tempy asked. 

“Ach, yes, she lofes him,” the old 
woman said simply, and added, after an 
instant: “It iss a vorshipfulness.” 

Tempy Galbraith straightened from 
her habitual incline and looked off down 
the street. Her fingers plucked nerv- 
ously at the frayed sleeve of her calico 
gown. 

“Will he care for her again, now that 
she’s come back?” she asked. 

Granny Stahlman wiped the perspira- 
tion from her forehead and out of the 
seine of wrinkles about her mouth. 

“Gott knows dot, too,” she said 
gravely. 

They parted, and Tempy hurried on 
to Masland’s house. She went in at 
the kitchen without knocking, and put 
down the basket on the table beneath 
the window. From it she took a long, 
freshly ironed apron, which she shook 
out and put on. It was astonishingly 
whole. She wore her wig. As she stood 
for an instant in the center of ‘the 
kitchen getting her bearings, her thin 


* body bent to its accustomed angle, she 


looked like a great interrogation point 
etched against the smoke-stained walls. 

And, in truth, one question consumed 
her: Would the master of the house 
turn again to the woman who had come 
back to him? Sick and broken and 
dying, it might be, would she rekindle 
his love for her? 

Masland came into the kitchen. 

“Granny Stahlman has gone home for 
a while, as you wanted her to, now that 
the nurse is here. I’m goin’ to get sup- 
per. When folks are sick, they need 
a cook as well as a saint. Granny’s a 
saint, as everybody knows, but nobody 
could ever call her a cook!” Tempy 
said. She buried her hand in one of 
the deep pockets of her apron and 
brought out an envelope. “She sent ‘you 
this,’ she told him. 

He took it and, standing at the door, 
read it while she emptied the basket of 
the cooked stuff that filled it. The 
house held no spot of privacy for him 
now, but he must have felt without 
words the completeness of her under- 
standing. 

As he stood there, the light full upon 
his pale face and tired eyes, she thought 
—glancing at him sidewise—how like a 
big, bewildered boy he looked. The 
muscles of her thin neck ached with 
pity for him. But it was of “her girl” 
that she thought most. 

“So she has gone,” he said, when he 
had read Barbara’s brief message. 

“She had to go!” she cried. Her 
woman’s heart had understood that at 
once. 

“I wish—I wish you might have kept 
her from it.” 

“Tt’s the last thing I’d have wanted to 
do. It’s better as it is.” 

“Better to have her go thinking: 2 
He checked himself. He was staring 
out into the dooryard. 

‘‘Where has she gone?” he asked. 

“Not far. Just a few miles into the 
desert, to stay with some folks she 
knows.” 























It was the beginning of the Papago annual May pilgrimage to the 
Mount of the Holy Cross. 
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“Do I know them, too?” 

“No, you don’t know ’em.” 

“Who are they?” 

“T can’t tell you, Mr. Masland.” 

“But you must. I’m going out there.” 

She thought: “He'll go when his 
wife dies.” 

“I’m going the first thing in the morn- 
ing,” he said. “It may even be that I 
can get away to-day.” 

She felt a little shock of recoil. How 
could he propose such a thing, with the 
doctor coming every few hours and the 
woman so low? In her own mind she 
had no doubt whatever that he owed 
Barbara every explanation, but she had 
been convinced that he would not try to 
see her until it was right and decent 
that he should do so. No matter what 
had happened between them, it seemed a 
bit monstrous for him to think of going 
to her under the present circumstances. 

“She went away, as like as not, just 
so that you’d not feel you had to come,” 
she ventured. “Better wait.” 

He straightened his drooping body, 
and something ran round his month, 
tightening it. A glow that she did not 
understand was in his eyes. He said 
merely: “Tell me where I’m to find 
her.” 

She shook her head. ‘She wouldn’t 
want me to.” 

“You can’t understand,” he said 
gently, “because I can’t tell you a great 
many things that I must tell her.” 

“What can there be to tell?” she an- 
swered him, nodding with grim sig- 
nificance toward the sick-room door. 
“Tt’s all told, ain’t it?” 

“No,” he replied, and his voice vi- 
brated for the first time, “it’s not all 
told. That’s why I’m going—why you 
must tell me where to go.” 

His steadiness and determination, 
and that strange light in his eyes, 
amazed and perplexed her. 

“What if he don’t love her, and they 
are divorced, ain’t she the mother of his 
children?” she argued, to herself. Yet 


her heart refused to censure him alto- 
gether. She liked him—she had liked 
him from the first minute she had set 
eyes upon him—and she believed in 
him. It was she who had given him 
the whimsical title of “The King of 
Cactus Island.” She had recognized 
at once all those characteristics which 
had so endeared him to the islanders, 
and she had seen from the first the 
place he would make for himself among 
them. 

She believed in his innate sense of 
right and wrong, of delicacy and de- 
cency, of justice and injustice. She 
would have relied upon him in little 
things as in big ones. His feelings 
would never lead him into any mistake, 
she would have said. And now—now, 
with his wife so ill 

“Wait,” she urged. “It'll be better.” 
She had turned to the table and was 
busy with the things she had taken 
from the basket. 

“You don’t know what you are ask- 
ing, or you wouldn’t ask it,” he said. 
His voice held that queer, eager vibra- 
tion. It tantalized her increasingly, and 
it also provoked her. She said, almost 
without meaning to say it: 

“You’ve got to think of her.” She 
meant his wife. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “I’ve got to think 
of her.” He meant Barbara. 

The nurse came into the kitchen at 
the moment. 

“She wants you,” she said, and went 
back to the sick room. 

He:crossed to the table and paused 
there. “If you don’t tell me where she 
is, I’ll have to go and ask Jim, and that 
will take time, and I don’t want to lose 
any.” 

She turned and looked at him. At 
the light in his face, she cried, half 
gulping it out: “D’ye love her like 
that!” 

“T love her like that,” he said quietly, 
steadily. ‘Now tell me.” 
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She told*“him, and he went into the 
other room. 

The children’s mother lay with her 
eyes on the door. They were always on 
it when Masland was out of the room. 
Beside her, on the bed, Pudge curled 
asleep, and Elsie sat, straight and pale 
with the fatigue of the day, her small 
hand clasped in her mother’s hand, 
which was scarcely larger than her own. 

“T wanted you to lift him onto my 
arm,” the mother said. “The nurse 
would have done it, but I—I had the 
fancy to have you do it, Tom.” 

He laid the boy silently in her arms. 

“That’s all,” she murmured, “only— 
I’m sorry to be such a bother, stopping 
everything and keeping you here. Shall 
you ever forgive me, I wonder. You 
—you’ve so much to forgive. So 
much ” The voice trailed away 





. with a tremor. 


“What a cad I must be to make you 
feel like that about being here!” he 
exclaimed. 

“You’re all that’s good. You’re— 
unbelievable!” she cried softly. ‘Any 
other man—I’ve always hoped some day 
I could show you how I’ve felt. I—I’ve 
lived for that lately, Tom. And now 
it’s too late. I can’t even tell you 4 

“Don’t, Annie, don’t!” he pleaded. 

She lifted her free arm and laid her 
hand on his sleeve. She glanced at 
Elsie, then swiftly back to him. 

“When—I—go away, try not to think 
too badly of me, won’t you? And don’t 
let them a 

“Stop talking about—going away,” he 
said, patting the thin white fingers that 
clung to his sleeve. “You're better.” 

“Oh, much better! I’ll soon*be—all 
right.” Her eyes were on his face. 
“How youmust have loved me once!” 
she whispered wistfully. 

He pressed the fingers beneath his 
own, and laid her hand down gently. A 
profound embarrassment was upon him. 
His face was as pale as her own, He 
tried to say something to her, but the 








words did not come. She sighed and 
turned her head on the pillow, looking 
at her daughter. Many emotions had 
gathered silently in her eyes. 

“Shy little pigeon!” she murmured. 
“Kiss mother again.” 

She drew the child to her, but the 
small body yielded itself with a certain 
stiffness to the embrace. In the little 
girl’s face was reflected the bewilder- 
ment of Masland’s, All through the 
long, still day she had seemed, in some 
strange way, almost as far from the 
woman in the bed as had he, yet each 
had hung upon her every word and look 
and gesture. 

“Better run and play, Elsie,” Mas- 
land said to her, as he went into the 
children’s bedroom and closed the door. 
He had brought in a cot for himself 
and put it in a corner of the room, and 
he sat down there to reread Barbara’s 
letter. 


If I stayed, you would feel you must come 
to me with explanations, and I want none 
now. It is too late. So I’m going away 
for a little while, and when I come~back, it 
must be exactly as if that night in the desert 
had never been. 

I know that you thought yourself free, 
and that you were free, so far as any actual 
bonds were concerned. It is not that I’m 
trying in vain to forgive you. It’s that you 
should have kept all this from me. She 
had her rights, but I had mine. You told 
me, a little while ago and again that night, 
that there were things you must tell me 
some day—when you could. Surely you 
should have told me then! That you didn’t 
lifts an impassable wall between us. 
Couldn’t you have trusted me to understand, 
whatever the cause of it all, whatever the 
complexities? It was her story, to be sure, 
but it was your story, too, and because it 
was yours, I had the right to be told. So 
the wall is there; and you can’t come over, 
or through, or around it. We must just 
forget. 


He looked at his watch. “If I can 
get away by seven, by eight I can be 
with her,” he said to himself. 

“Come quickly, Mr. Masland!” the 
nurse called, at the door. 
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CHAPTER X. 


That evening Watson Ferrand’s big 
car wheeled up to the Renkin adobe, 
and the banker, climbing rather heavily 
down, rapped on the open door. The 
house was full of the shadows of twi- 
light. No lamps had been lit. At his 
knock Renkin’s voice came from within, 
followed in an instant by Renkin him- 
self, 

“Hello, Jim! Where’s your sister?” 
Ferrand asked. “I thought the two of 
you might like to come for a drive.” 

Jim Renkin motioned him to one of 
the chairs on the little porch, and sank 
into another. He looked tired and pale, 
and his hair was mussed, as if he had 
been thrashing about on the couch in- 
side, trying to sleep. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but Barbara’s not 
here, and I’m a bit knocked up to- 
night.” 

“T wanted you to have a look at the 
new house. The ground’s broken and 
part of the foundation in.” Ferrand 
settled into the chair and took out his 
cigar case, offering it with a sweep of 
his short, thick arm. “Miss Renkin 
coming back soon? There were several 
things I hoped to ask her advice about.” 

“Not smoking these days,” Renkin re- 
marked, smiling wryly and waving aside 
the cigars. ‘No, Barbara won’t be back 
to-night.” 

Ferrand’s eyes showed his surprise. 
“T didn’t know she ever left you so 
long,” he observed. 

“Doesn’t ordinarily. She’s just gone 
out for a few days with some ac- 
quaintances in the desert. Easterners 
we've met since we came here. Tempy 
Galbraith’s looking out for me.” 

Ferrand nodded absently. ‘What I 
particularly wanted was your sister’s 
judgment in the matter of some rugs 
I’ve been looking at to-day. There’s a 
representative of one of the big Cali- 
fornia companies here with a rather 
unusual number of beauties. But I’m 


afraid to trust myself to select them, 
and I thought if I could persuade Miss 
Renkin to come along with Mrs. Brad- 
ford and me, my troubles in the rug 
line would be over.” 

“I’m sure your cousin’s taste is quite 
as dependable as_ Barbara’s,” Jim 
hastened. ‘Mrs. Bradford has some 
mighty good rugs on her floors, as we’ve 
often noticed.” 

Ferrand shook a decided head. ““More 
accident than not,” said he. “I want 
your sister’s approval.” 

“Too bad to disappoint you,” Renkin 
remarked. “But, of course, your man 
will’be gone before she gets back.” 

“He goes to-morrow night. But I 
could easily run out for her, if you 
think she wouldn’t mind.” 

“She was pretty tired—some extra 
housework and sewing—and we rather 
hoped she’d have a quiet, undisturbed , 
visit.” 

“I'd have her 
hours.” 

“Yes, I know, but 

“The drive would do her good.” 

“Frankly, I wish you wouldn't.” The 
tone was careless. “She needs the rest 
enormously.” 

“She’s not ill?” 

“No, only tired.” 

“T can understand that.” 

Jim Renkin winced. 

“It’s all wrong, this hard work,” Fer- 
rand said. 

“Of course it’s all wrong!” 

Ferrand smoked for a moment in 
silence, then he turned bodily about in 
his chair and faced Jim Renkin. 

“T want to marry her,” he said. “I 
want to make it easier for you both. 
This sort of thing is preposterous. I 
found her gathering wood in the desert 
not long ago. I don’t suppose you knew 
she did it. I fancy we none of us know 
half her economies. We know enough 
of them, however, and that they must 
be stopped. Now. ‘you can’t stop ’em, 
Jim. We all understand what you’d do 
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if you could. But you can’t. Not now. 
Later—maybe—but meanwhile—will 
you do what you can to help me?” 

Jim Renkin’s face was in the 
shadows. It was almost as quick with 
pallor and color as Barbara’s, and it 
burned painfully beneath Ferrand’s un- 
conscious brutality. 

“Bab’s economies are her own—and 
mine,” he said quietly enough. “You’re 
good to interest yourself - 

“Good? Hang it, I love her!” 

“Oh, no, you don’t! You admire her 
and you like her. But you don’t love 
her, any more than she loves you. And, 
by George, she’s going to marry for 
love, or she’s not going to marry at all!” 
The boy’s shoulders squared them- 
selves, and the pale face was high with 
color. 

*Ferrand reddened slowly, shifting 
one foot over the other. He turned his 
cigar between his thumb and forefinger, 
and, staring at it, jerked out something 
that went for a laugh. 

“So you’re off the same piece, you 
and she?” he commented. 

“We're off the same piece,” echoed 
Jim Renkin. 

Ferrand’s thick-soled, brilliantly pol- 
ished boot beat the floor for a moment. 
Then he leaned forward a little, his 
hands on his knees. 

“Very well,” said he, “admitting 
you're right, how—if I may ask—do 
you expect to wait for him?” 

“For whom?” 

“For the man she loves. You’ve 
spoken to me with a great deal of 
frankness about your affairs, Renkin, 
and what you haven’t told me I’ve 
guessed, although you’ve put up about 
the pluckiest bluff I’ve ever seen. But 
the plain English of it is that you can’t 
go on bluffing forever. Nobody can. 
You’ve got to admit that.” 

“I’m damned if I’m so far gone that 
I’ve come to the place where I'll listen 
to such a suggestion as you’re making!” 
Renkin cried, with a burst of violence 
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His cheeks were afire @gain, and the 
quivering of his mouth and the de- 
pression of his nostrils gave him a 
strangely altered look. 

Watson Ferrand leaned over, with 
a mighty creaking of his starched white 
waistcoat, and laid his hand appeasingly 
on his arm. 

“That’s all nonsense, Jim,” he said. 
“If you didn’t know me for the friend 
I am, and if you hadn’t seen from the 
first how tremendously I admire your 
sister, you might feel like that about it. 
But here we are—you and she and I— 
needing each other like the devil—none 
of us satisfied or happy, but with every- 
thing to make us so if we’ll only use a 
little common sense. As for love, that’ll 
come. I give you my word, if I didn’t 
believe it, I’d hesitate a long time be- 
fore I’d urge a girl like your sister to 
marry me.” 

A confident smile touched his lips 
and his dull eyes as he leaned back in 
his chair, one leg propped stiffly over 
the other. 

“Do you think love comes like that ?” 
The young voice was sharp. 

“As often as not. Oftenér, maybe.” 

“You’re talking of something besides 
love.” 

“I’m talking of something just as 
valuable.” 

“Good God, Ferrand, what have you 
got in your veins—water?” 

“T’ve got something up here, Jim.” 
Ferrand smiled, touching his forehead. 
“And I’m old enough to go by that. A 
sane, saving affection—that’s the thing! 
Steady and easy-going and com- 
fortable.” 

“Like the trot of an old horse,” Ren- 
kin suggested hotly. 

“That’s, about the size of it, I guess, 
but it suits me.” His cigar, burning 
close, had gone out. He threw it over 
the rail and leaned back comfortably. 

“Well, it doesn’t suit me,” Jim Ren- 
kin said emphatically. “It doesn’t suit 
me a little bit. If life ever gives me 
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anything, it’s gpt to give me more than 
that. And’”—he hesitated, the need of 
conciliating struggling with his utter 
distaste and with an aching sense of 
foreboding and inevitable defeat—‘‘and, 
frankly, if it doesn’t give Babs more 
than that, I hope to Heaven it’ll give 
her nothing. So, if you don’t mind, 
we'll forget all that’s been said to- 
night.” 

Ferrand reddened in the dusk. The 
perspiration glistened suddenly on the 
polished bridge of his nose. But he had 
the dull man’s unexpected flash of per- 
ception. 

“All right,” he said quietly. ‘We'll 
say no more about it now. But I’m not 
a man to change when I know what I 
want. I want your sister for my wife, 
and—some day I think I’ll have her.” 

“Never in this world!” Jim Renkin 
cried. 

Ferrand stood up, red and massive. 
The confident smile was still about his 
lips, however, and at the corners of his 
eyes. He laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder as he continued to lie in his 
chair. 

“At least we understand each other, 
Jim,” he said good-naturedly. 

“There’s no doubt about that!” A 
throb of self-pity was in the boy’s 
throat, and at his heart a sickening help- 
lessness. Life ‘was so blunderingly un- 
manageable when something got wrong 
with the lungs! A renewed sense of 
failure smote him. He lay wearily in 
his chair, his hands hanging loosely 
over its arms. His face was set and 
colorless and vacant, and the shadows 
that stretched from his cheek bones to 
his eyes had deepened incredibly. 

Ferrand said good night, after a mo- 
ment, and went away, leaving him there, 
but presently the big car came back and 
drew up close to the porch, the lights 
shining far across the mesquite and the 
salt bushes. 

“About those rugs,’ Ferrand called, 
“I’m particularly anxious for your sis- 


ter’s opinion, and I rather think she’d 
enjoy seeing them. Women are so 
keen about such things. If you’ll tell me 
where she is, I’ll run out there the first 
thing in the morning. She needn’t 
come in with me unless she wants to, of 
course.” 

Renkin dragged himself out of his 
chair and came to the rail. He was em- 
barrassed, but determined. 

“The fact is, Mr. Ferrand, I wish— 
I wish you'd let the matter drop,” he 
said. 

“You're afraid to trust me?” Fer- 
rand’s voice was brusque. “I’ve given 
you my word not to press matters just 
now.” 

Jim Renkin made a queer, tense 
gesture. 

“They don’t need much pressing,” he 
groaned. ‘‘That’s the trouble. Get Mrs. 
Bradford. Good night.” 


He dropped into his chair again, and . 


watched the tail lights of the car dis- 
appear. 

“No girl on earth can stand every- 
thing,” he thought. “With Masland’s 
wife—and things as they are here at 
home : 

A welling desolation submerged him. 
He drew his steamer rug over him, 
shivering. 

“I’m glad I didn’t tell him where to 
find her. She’s got to have time to get 
hold of herself.” He closed his eyes, 
brushing away something that shamed 
him. 

When he opened them, Tempy Gal- 
braith was driving the old blue roan up 
the road. She got out of the wagon 
and came toward the porch. There was 
still enough light left for him to see her 
face. At the foot of the steps she 
stopped and looked up at him. 

“Well, she’s dead,” she said. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Barbara lay flat in the sands, her face 
on her arms, one pink, close-set ear 
showing. 
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She had come 
away from_ her 
friends and _ their 
house, an _ aching 
sense of irremedi- 
able loneliness upon 
her. Throbbing, un- 
bidden memories of 
that brief hour in 
the desert with Tom 
Masland filled her. 
She tried to put 
them aside. A curi- 
ous, angry pain 
pulled at her heart. 
That he should have 
gained her love 
witiout having told 
her about his wife 
amazed and in- 
censed her increas- 
ingly. 

Just what was it 
that he had said to 
her several times 
about not being free 
to tell her much that 
he wanted to tell 
her? Hadn’t he 
been on the verge of 
it? But what did it 
matter now? What 
did anything mat- 











ter? It was over. 
Everything was 
over. She shivered 
and felt cold, there in the warm shade 
of the little cajion. 

A welling desolation submerged her. 
All over before it had really begun! 
Just a few hours of happiness—a night 
of dreaming. And now—now. 

She moaned a little as she lay there. 

After a while her mind swung away 
from the shattered dreams that she had 
been so certain were about to become 
shining realities back to the common- 
places of everyday life, to the pressing 
exigencies and the immediate needs of 
Jim and herself. Their money would 











“No wonder they call you—the king,” she said. 


soon be gone, and their accumulating 
debts must be met. But how? What 
were they to do? How were they to 
go on? With the day of settlement still 
several weeks off, and a small amount 
still remaining in the bank, it had been 
easy enough to say they would manage 
somehow. Now a numbing terror filled 
her, an overwhelming helplessness. 

She remembered suddenly the flash of 
Watson Ferrand’s confident smile, his 


eyes that had said so plainly: “I can 
wait.” 
Would it—come—to that? Oh, no, 
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no, no! She must find something to do. 
Anything. She would go into town at 


once and see about it.- But what—just - 


what could she do? A clerkship, at 
eight or ten dollars a week? It took 
that much for medicine and extra food 
for Jim. What then? What could she 
do? If she had only fitted herself 
for something! Her unpreparedness 
shamed her. 

And what would all this worry do for 
Jim? He was getting on so splendidly, 
but with the ceaseless fretting and 
agony She heard Ferrand’s voice 
again. He had said: 

“Admitting that I can’t make you 
care for me, look at the successful mar- 
riages that have been founded on other 
things beside love.” 

It had seemed horrible to her then. 
It seemed horrible still, but there was a 
difference—her heart was dead. To 
live in one world with your body and 
in another with your heart would be un- 
endurable, but when you no longer felt 
anything, when the thing you carried in 
your breast was just a cold, dead thing, 
would it be easier, less unthinkable? 

She sat up and pushed the = hair 
wearily from her face. She showed 
the marks of the hours she had lived 
through. Sitting there, cross-legged, in 
the sand, she looked younger than she 
was—scarcely more than a child. But 
no child’s eyes had ever stared so des- 
perately down the stretch of the future. 

“T can’t think!’ she moaned. ‘Oh, I 
can’t think at all!” 

After a while she got up and brushed 
the sand from her skirt and smoothed 
the white lawn collar about her brown 
throat; and just as she smoothed and 
settled her garments, so she seemed to 
smooth and settle something within, 
something rebellious and tempestuous 
and wild with fluttering. 

“T’ve got to face it as it is,” she cried 
out to the sands and the rocks and the 
breeze-swept stretches. “It’s Jim I 
must think about. Just Jim.” 





She moved across the sands toward 
the house of her friends. 

But she was not thinking of Jim. She 
was thinking of Masland and of her- 
self. The brave lips quivered, and a 
tear ran down her cheek. 


CHAPTER XII. 

At evening of the third day follow- 
ing, Tom Masland rode steadily into 
the desert. He rode with his head 
down, his long, loosely knit body 
sagging in the saddle; and he rode hard. 
His horse’s neck and flanks were wet 
and crusted with dust. 

Along the trails and white roads that 
crossed and recrossed the desert, others 
were hurrying. All the Indian huts that 
strewed, the sand like débris were 
yielding up their occupants. They 
came pouring out into the peaceful 
evening—old men and women, black- 
ened and withered by time and the 
desert; young men and girls, loitering 
together ; smaller girls, in white, hurry- 
ing, hurrying. Some were in wagons, but 
more were afoot. It was the beginning 
of the Papago annual May pilgrimage 
to the Mount of the Holy Cross. 

Masland had forgotten it. Oblivious 
of them all he rode. 

He came at last within sight of San 
Xavier del Bac. The old mission lay 
tranquilly in the sterile arms of the 
desert. Like something created of film 
or mist or pearl or the lining of great 
shells or of moonrise it looked, lifting 
its white facade and its slender twin 
towers against the evening sky. A lit- 
tle green oasis of a valley lay immedi- 
ately about it, and the grass and adobe 
huts of the Indians clustered closer 
there, as if old Apache dangers still 
menaced and safety lay only within 
reach of its walls. 

To the right of the mission, the 
round, black Mountain of the Cross 
lifted, the statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes of San Xavier outlined with a 
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mystic beauty against the darkness of 
the hollowed-out shrine in its side; 
above her, crowning the hill, the Cross. 

Seen like this, in the dreaming peace 
of evening, the scene would ordinarily 
have held Masland breathless, but to- 
night his glance, sweeping it almost un- 
seeingly, hurried on to a house at the 
next rise in the hill. Was that the 
Elliotts’ where Barbara was staying, he 
wondered, or had Tempy Galbraith said 
it lay a mile beyond the mission? 

He touched his already steaming 
horse and made the last turn by a small 
fenced-in graveyard, where little 
wooden crosses were almost as thick as 
the pale poppies along the roadside. He 
seemed to feel it there, rather than to 
see it—that quiet plot of the dead—and 
his .face shadowed and the lines about 
his mouth deepened, but he lifted his 
head, looking toward the house at the 
next rise of the hill, and his harassed 
eyes said: “Oh, to get to her! Just to 
get to her!” 


Suppose she should not be there when 


he arrived? Suppose in some way he 
had missed her and she had gone back 
to town? He leaned forward uncon- 
sciously in the saddle, his glance trav- 
eling everywhere at once—along the 
hard white road ahead, up to the nar- 
rower road that ran to the house, over 
the nearer trails and the sand. Neces- 
sity had kept him too long from her. 
He could wait not a day more. Not an 
hour. And then he saw her. 

She was standing a little distance off, 
her white-gowned slimness outlined 
against the dusk of thorn-tree branches. 
Evidently her friends had gone into the 
church, leaving her there. She gazed 
intently at those who trooped toward 
the arched gateways, and she did not 
see him as he approached on the trail, 
which detoured and led up almost di- 
rectly back of her. 

At the sound of his horse’s feet in the 
dust, she turned, and the color ran into 
her face, then as quickly out of it, and 


she stood waiting, so still and white 
she was like some small, defeated ghost, 
arrested half peised for flight. 

“T thought you would have spared us 
this,” she said. 

He dropped his long length from the 
saddle, and, throwing the bridle rein 
over a branch of one of the thorn trees, 
came toward her, his eyes glowing in 
the pallor of his tired face. 

He stooped a little, the better to see 
her. 

“How I’ve made you suffer!” he ex- 
claimed. 

She took a backward step or two, her 
color deepening. 

“You’re late in thinking of that,” she 
said. 

“Tf you 
groaned. 

“What had my coming away to do 
with it?” 

“T could have saved you all you’ve 
been through—and myself all I’ve been 
through in thinking of you—these four 
terrible days.” 

“By telling me about her—after she 
had come?” 

“T couldn’t tell you before. But you 
must hear now, and then you'll under- 
stand.” 

“It’s too late. 
understand.” 

“We're wasting words,” he protested 
wretchedly. 
thinkable between you and me. She is 
dead. We buried her this afternoon in 
the little cemetery out from the island.” 

She might have been the statue of the 
Virgin in the shrine at the top of the 
round black hill just beyond the mis- 
sion, for all the expression she showed. 

“Do you—do you think that can make 
any possible difference?” she mur- 
mured. 

“You must listen to what I have to 
tell you,” he said. 

The bell in the white tower was be- 
ginning to ring—feebly, at first, and 
haltingly, like an old, old voice that 


hadn’t gone away!” he 
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clears itself in a withered throat; then 
more surely, more serenely, flinging out 
its call across the silver-green corner of 
the twilight world. 

“It is so—so much worse than use- 
less,” she breathed protestingly. She 
looked past him, across the sand, to the 
little blue and yellow crosses beginning 
to blur in the shadows of the graveyard. 
“So she is dead!” she thought. “She is 
dead !” 

“IT thought I loved her, a long time 
ago,” he began. “We were both young. 
We had lived in the same little town al- 
ways. I think my mother used to say 
that my first visit was paid to her—that 
she carried me there in her arms the 
first time I was ever taken out. We 
grew up with the suggestion that it 
would be fine for us to marry. You 
know how that sort of thing happens 
sometimes, in a small town—everybody 
setting you apart for each other. 

“Her father was a doctor, and her 
mother died when she was just a little 
thing. So his life simply wrapped it- 
self about her. They lived in an old 
red brick house in the center of town, 
and there wasn’t a man, woman, or 
child who didn’t carry the two of ’em 
on their hearts, there was something so 
helpless and appealing about them. 

“When she was eighteen, all the talk 
about our marrying seemed to crys- 
tallize, and we slipped as naturally into 
a betrothal as we'd have slipped into a 
dinner engagement. But I thought I 
loved her. You must understand that. 
What she thought, God knows! I don’t 
think we harassed her, her father and 
I. But—we must have. We were 
equally keen to get the marriage over. 
Looking back now, I can see that we 
hurried her—that we took too much for 
granted. But, of course, it didn’t seem 
so to us then. 

“So the preparations began. We were 
to live in the old house. Doctor Stod- 
dard wouldn’t have it any other way. 
He had it all brightened and freshened 


for us, and she went back and forth to 
the city for her clothes. I remember 
how - 

He stopped suddenly, seeing her 
eyes. 

“T’ve got to tell it all to you, Bar- 
bara,” he cried beseechingly, “or you 
won’t understand. But—I love you. 
It’s you I love. You!” 

She made a mute gesture for him to 
go on with what he had to tell. Would 
he tell it to the last painful detail, de- 
scribing the marriage, and the days and 
years of disillusionment that must have 
followed? Deep in her eyes lay the 
look of one under torture. 

The bell of San Xavier had stopped 
ringing. The desert echoed the last 
peal. When he had finished nis story, it 
would be like that with her heart éver 
after, she told herself—the quivering 
echo, then the long, aching silence. 

“The three of us were rushingly busy 
in those days before the wedding,” Mas- 
land went on. “If Doctor Stoddard and 
I hadn’t been so occupied, I think we 
must have—seen. The whole town was 
interested, and everybody was taking 
the opportunity to show their friendli- 
ness. We had scarcely a minute alone 
together, Annie and I. There were 
parties and dinners and dances, all on 
the simple scale we were used to in so 
small a town. And so—so we came to 
the night before the wedding day. 

“The wedding service was to take 
place in the little church where we'd 
always gone, and there was to be a re- 
hearsal that night. I went for her at the 
hour appointed. I remember how it 
surprised me to find the house almost 
dark, that night of all nights. There 
was a strip of light beneath the curtains 
in her father’s study, and I went down 
the unlit hall and tapped on his door. 
I—I haven’t forgotten yet how he 
looked as he reared his grizzled old head 
at me as he sat there in his chair, his 
big shoulders pushing against the sides 
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of it, his hands hanging over, the arms. 
He said: 

“*She’s gone. I don’t know what we 
did, between us, to frighten her. But 
she’s gone!’ ” 

Masland’s voice was low and con- 
strained, but something in his manner 
made the story. seem to belong to an- 
other, rather than to himself. His eyes 
were full of pain, but it might almost 
have been pain for the old doctor’s pain, 
or for her pain—this girl who had 
played so ruthlessly with life. 

“Go on,” Barbara said, as if to have 
it over. 

“He let me see the letter she’d left 
him. She hadn’t left anything for me. 
She said she couldn’t hope to make me 
understand. The whole thing—the 
small town, the prospect of marriage, 
and of the days to come in the old house 
—had suddenly become a cage to her, it 
seemed. She felt trapped and smoth- 
ered. ‘She wanted life, she said. She 
pegged him not to be anxious about her, 
and to give her up then, once and for 
all. It would be better than to go on 
expecting her back, because she was 
never coming back. She was very pen- 
itent about leaving him like that, and 
over having treated me as she’d done. 
‘But I'll never give you any reason to be 
more ashamed of me than this makes 
you, she wrote. ‘I’ll take care of my- 
self. I’m too much your daughter and 
mother’s not to do that.’” 

“Yes, yes?” breathed Barbara. 

“That's why I couldn't tell you about 
her before,” he said simply. “Not till 
her father was dead, or she had re- 
leased me from my promise ‘ 

“She didn’t You mean 

“Tt wasn’t as easy taking care of 
herself as she thought, poor child! But 
he never knew. He died last month. 
Don’t misunderstand. You mustn’t 
think too harshly of her. She made a 
terrible blunder of things, but she—she 
was good, and true to certain things to 
the last. She married a handsome dare- 
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devil of a fellow—utterly good for 
nothing—a deep-sea diver. The mar- 
riage was kept as secret as everything 
else. It’s incredible how she managed 
it, but never a word about her ever got 
back to us after the day she left. When 
the second baby came, he deserted her. 
He’s dead now. Do you begin to under- 
stand why I couldn’t explain? It was 
her story, you see, not mine.” 

“Not yours!” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But you—you made it yours when 
you married her.” 

“I was afraid you'd think that!” he 
cried miserably. “That’s why every 
minute since you left has been a night- 
mare to me. Why, I’d have done any- 
thing—anything—but leave her dying— 
to come and tell you ” His voice 
broke. He held out his hands to her. 
“She wasn’t my wife. There was never 
any thought of marriage between us 
afterward.” 

“Not—but how—but why 

“Four years ago, quite by accident, I 
found her in Seattle. She was half sick, 
without money, and desperate—so des- 
perate she was hunting some one to take 
the children.” 

“And you took them?” 

“There didn’t seem to be any one else 
to do it.” 

“You gave up everything 

“There wasn’t such a lot to give up. 
It was easier for me than it would have 
been for most men.” 

“But to bury yourself here with 
them !” 

“Elsie wasn’t well. She needed the 
desert. You’ve no idea what it has done 
for her.” 

‘“‘She—let you do it?” she cried. 

“Poor child! Those were terrible 
times for her. Try not to blame her too 
much. She had grown listless about 
everything—everything except her de- 
termination to keep all knowledge of 
herself and the youngsters from her 
father. ‘He is broken and old and 
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dying,’ she said. ‘He has fought 
through his misery to a kind of resigna- 
tion, and the least I can do is to let him 
die in it.’ It seemed to me she was 
right,” Masland finished. 

Barbara looked at him silently for a 
moment, a strange new radiancy in her 
eyes—then a mist. She stared off blink- 
ingly toward San Xavier del Bac. 

A procession was slowly making its 
way up the mountain to the Cross. The 
tapers in the hands of the white-clad 
children who led it glowed against the 
gathering darkness. Soft veils floated 
like mist over their dark heads, and on 
a dais was a miniature statue of the 
Virgin. Then came the sisters, and 
the young men ard the old, the women 
and the larger girls. The first notes of 
the “Ave Maris Stella” fell softly on the 
air. 

“Tf I had known that you would be 
hurt by it all!’’ Masland exclaimed. 

“T’m not thinking of myself, but of— 
you.” 

“Don’t think of it now. Only forgive 
me.” 

His voice, his eyes, his worn white 
face, the thought of all he had been 
through, the sudden falling away of the 
frightful weight that had lain like lead 
across her heart, his nearness, his ten- 
derness, the twilight pilgrimage of the 
Indians, the burst of triumphal music, 
and the whole spell and wonder of the 
scene were almost too much for her, 

“T can’t bear it!” she whispered. 

He took her hands down from her 
face and kissed her gently. He 
smoothed her hair. Then, suddenly, his 
arms crushed her. 

“What does it all matter, now that 
I’ve got you back again?” he cried. 

The moon was coming up, dim and 
faint, behind the twin towers. Above 
the stone parapet before the shrine they 
could see the pilgrims with bent heads 
and grave, silent faces. The light of 
the two great fires that had been built at 
the foot of the mountain lit the scene. 
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The worshiping Indians lifted their 
heads. They made the sign of the 
cross. Their voices drifted down the 
mountainside and out across the valley. 
The refrain rang hauntingly: 

“Quit pro nobis natus 

Tulit esse tuus.” 

Barbara stirred in Masland’s arms, 
She looked up at him, with a tremulous 
little half sob, half laugh. She drew 
down his head and laid her cheek, 
against his. 

“No wonder they call you—the king,” 
she said. 

“Little goose!” he laughed back at 
her, gathering her close again. “Oh, you 
foolish little goose!” 

His horse whinnied. The procession 
was preparing to return to the valley. 
It wound slowly down the mountain, 
the triumphant old strains ringing out 
again. The desert caught the melody 
and echoed it. And, wrapped in each 
other’s arms, the dusk of the thorn 
trees about them, they stood silently 
watching. 

“Shall we ever want to go away?” 
Barbara asked, after a little. 

“When Jim’s ready, and the children 
are bigger.” He looked at her ques- 
tioningly. ‘Poor little old beggars, 
they’re going to need a lot of looking 
after. Shall you mind helping me with 
them ?” 

“If you knew how I’ve wanted to help 
with them, Tom!” 

“Their grandfather’s property comes 
to them, of course. There’s a good 
deal of it—enough to give them whet 
they need. But what they most need 
is you.” 

“We'll be so happy, all of us to- 
gether!” she cried. The old joy and 
zest of life burned in her eager face. 
Her eyes were deep and shining. <A 
kind of living brightness seemed to 
wrap her. “But we won’t have to wait 
to go back, for that. We’ll be happier 
than—than the angels, right here in this 
blessed old desert.” 
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ON JOLTS 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


HERE is more truth than fiction in the story of the 
woman, bedridden for as many years as the story 
has been told—in fact, we can always add a year or 

two and so keep ahead of the game !—who, when the house 
was thought to be afire, picked up bed and all—er, picked 
up herself, at least, and ran downstairs as nimbly as any 
child. She needed the jolt, and she got it. Thereafter she 
cooked all the meals, did the washing and ironing, mending 
and marketing, and never went to bed again, because she 
didn’t have the time. I have this story from a friend of 
mine, whose wife’s mother saw the house after it was 
rebuilt, Anyway, I believe it. 

We most of us need a jolt once in a while. A timely 
jolt is a tonic. A sudden knock-out by fortune is apt to 
unfold a new vista, the same that is unfolded to the prize 
fighter who receives his sudden temporary quietus. Fur- 
thermore, it inspires,and encourages, and puts the capital 
“P” on the return Punch. 

Jolts have made more careers than they have marred. 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” you know. It is rather 
hard to convince the average sufferer that being a frog 
in a well, climbing two feet and slipping back three, is a 
fortunate circumstance; but it seems to me that if the frog 
had learned to turn around and climb tail end first, he would 
have emerged triumphant, and a wiser frog. After that, 
wells would have had no terrors for him. Robert Bruce, 
having beeri jolted into hiding, with his head almost jolted 
from his shoulders, there saw a spider at work, and, taking 
lesson, was renewed for the fray. Whether Robert Bruce 
wouldn’t have made good anyway, I do not say; but he 
certainly seemed down and out until the final jolt refreshed 
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beans without sundry jolts to quicken us. We are like some 
plants, such as zinnias and lettuce and cabbage, which do 
not head out well unless they are transplanted. We go 
along in a rut, contented or discontented, more like ants 
than humans, until a crisis in the affairs of man slaps us 
on the shculder and whirls us about. Then we wake up to 
the things that seem to be, but aren’t, and the things that 
don’t seem to be, but are. 

Yes, even appendicitis is good for the disposition, and 
death—I’m not purposely coupling these two events—is 
good for all concerned. We never miss what we have; 
we prize it most when we haven’t it. Except, of course, 
the appendix. I do not wish mine back again, and I do not 
wish it on anybody else—in anybody else, I mean, How- 
ever, to the fellow flat on his shoulders, with the remainder 
of his anatomy suspended overhead, the simple ability to 
walk across the floor appears a blessing beyond price. I 
then and there saw what a wonderful privilege it was to 
be able to run after a street car—and just miss getting it— 
or to rise before breakfast and warm up a cold furnace. 
That appendicitis jolt gave me my lesson, you bet! I eat 
from the hand of health, and don’t kick when the cream 
for the coffee is a little sour. But before that I was so 
finicky and peevish—my ! 

Death and near-death are not topics for jocularity. If 
there were no death in this world, fancy how selfish and 
unloving the majority of us would become! Death is a 
jolt—-sometimes it is a terrible jolt; but it is necessary in 
an ethical as well as in a practical way. It really ofttimes 
brings two people, apparently separated by it, closer together 
than they were before. One finds it hard to hate a dead 
person. As a jolt, death changes the viewpoint completely, 
and the most of us see that we have been unjust. It may 
be too late to do much, in that particular case; but it is 
soon enough to extend a little more charity to others. And 
a few jolts of near-death—yes, even one jolt gives us the 
opportunity of acting before it is too late. 

However, there are numerous jolts besides those of busi- 
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ness reverses, sickness, and death. Almost any event out 
of the ordinary can be turned to good account, and prac- 
tically everything does happen for the best. It takes an 
accident or two to make a good automobile driver and cure 
some habits that did not appear to amount to much, but 
that actually were full of latent peril. 

I remember the time when a close friend of mine—to tell 
the truth, my mother and father and the doctor knew him 
from birth, and I also knew him soon after I knew my 
mother—was shot. His boy partner shot him, from about 
tén feet away, and did a splendid job; so did the surgeon. 
It was a fine job, all around, and a most beneficent jolt to 
the principal parties. The load hit exactly the right spot ; 
if it had varied a fraction of an inch it would have spoiled 
matters. But it didn’t. Shooter and shootee recovered. 
The shooter vowed that he never, never would go hunting 
again; and sundry alleged wiseacres advised the shootee: 
“Of course you won't go hunting with Aim. He’s too 
careless.” 

However, that is where they were mistaken, and so was 
the shooter. Thereafter he was the safest person in the 
world for a hunting companion, and thereafter the shootee 
took pains not to walk in front of a gun, loaded or un- 
loaded, and never to point his own gun in the direction of 
any visible human being. No one need ever have had a 
speck of fear when these two boys were out hunting to- 
gether, following the lucky accident. 

Doctors recognize the value of jolts. They are coming 
more and) more to recognize it, as is evidenced by the in- 
creasing custom of recommending to patients change of 
scene and of climate. A sea voyage is nothing but a jolt 
to the system. To rig up an imitation boat in one’s garret 
or back yard, and surround it with patent, imported moist 
air laden with atomized sea salts, would not have the desired 
effect at all. The real thing, in the way of boat and atmos- 
phere, is needed. That is the jolt—the breaking away from 
the daily people and environments. 

And the same with tuberculosis, say. As I understand 
it, the artificial altitude given by means of a balloon floated 
































at a mile elevation doesn’t work out worth a cent. You 
can’t fool nature in this way. Just the altitude alone does 
not fill the bill. There may be a temporary jolt in rising 
to the mile-high point, but doctors now agree that change 
in altitude should include also an absolute change in people 
and habits and region and interests, not a make-believe 
change. 

Without jolts, pleasant and unpleasant, this would be a 
monotonous, dreary, unprofitable world. A lot of us would 
be stranded, or else we would float along about as useful 
as a half-submerged log. If you will run through your 
acquaintance with current fiction, you will see that the main 
part of it depends upon the jolt. The husband and wife 
who have a quarrel; the selfish rich man suddenly brought 
into contact with poverty; the selfish bachelor who tends a 
baby in the passenger coach,. and other human barnacles 
whose hull unexpectedly livens beneath them; the society 
youth turned cowboy; the pampered woman whose husband 
fails in business; the man and woman marooned on the 
South Sea island—under the stimulus of the jolt all these 
blossom out and develop and find themselves. 

So here’s to the jolt—the velvet hand in the iron glove! 
When we are sort of stagnated, when nothing goes right, 
and we feel constantly disgusted with a world that really 
is a pretty good world, a jolt, in change of scene or change 
of occupation, or in a side-step to something else unusual, 
effects wonders, for so simple an expedient. One doesn’t 
need to wait on fire or tuberculosis or on real brain fag 
before picking up and getting out. Even such a little foible 
as putting on the right shoe first instead of the left, in the 
morning, starts a day very pleasantly. While as for sud- 
denly chucking the humdrum and going fishing, instead of 
dictating letters—the same old letters—why, I’m a tremend- 
ous advocate of that, whether a fellow catches anything or 
not. The benefit sinks far deeper than the coat of tan. 





























Dorinda Tries Domestic Life 
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S Dorinda watched her brother-in- 
law, Kirk Doolittle, pick up the 
youngest hope of the Doolittle 

family and toss her toward the nursery 
ceiling, her thoughts insisted upon dis- 
obeying the dictates of her strong will 
and flying backward through time about 
two weeks and through space a thou- 
sand miles or so. Again she was aboard 
the Pallernia in mid-ocean; again she 
was leaning idly against the after rail 
of the promenade deck, watching the 
steerage at its early supper. 

It had been an Italian steerage, and 
the scene under the stretched canvas had 
not lacked picturesqueness, though not 
much could-be said for its esthetic qual- 
ity. The little black-eyed children, the 
women with their earrings, their beads, 
and their brilliantly colored kerchiefs, 
the men, swarthy with sun and, perhaps, 
with dirt, had been sprawled about their 
quarters with their evening meal sur- 
rounding them. They had been eating 
from big tin bowls what had seemed to 
Dorinda’s down-gazing eyes a horrible 
mess; they had raised straw-covered 
flagons to their dark faces, and had 
taken long drinks of their red wine; 
they had broken loaves of hard bread 
in two and gnawed at them. It had 
been unappetizing to a degree, in Do- 
rinda’s fastidious sight. 

But suddenly the scene had taken a 
new interest. Threading his way 
through the crowd, had come the Italian 
medical commissioner, shining in white 
uniform; and by his side Borden May- 
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hew. The Italian officer had taken his 
course through the swarming mass of 
feeding humanity with practiced tread 
and unseeing eyes; but Mayhew had 
looked about him with his usual ex- 
pression of cheerful comradeship, and, 
finding his steps impeded by a small, 
bowlegged being—in a purple dress, a 
miniature orange kerchief, and coral 
beads and earrings—whose age seemed 
to be about three years, he had caught 
her up in his arms and tossed her 
toward the blue sky far above the Pal- 
lernia. The child had screamed in 
shrill delight, the Italian officer had 
given the incident a perfunctory smile, 
the lounging diners had laughed in 
friendly fashion, and the two men had 
come on to their own quarters. 

Dorinda had experienced a strange 
pang at that sight, back there ‘two weeks 
ago in time, a thousand miles in space. 
It had told her—that trifling incident, 
that momencary gesture—so much more 
of Borden Mayhew than he was accus- 
tomed to tell her in the painstaking 
autobiography with which he was con- 
stantly besieging her. 

It had told her how simple, natural, 
joyous, and friendly were all his im- 
pulses Ah, well! She had known 
that before. It had told her how well 
he liked children, and how inevitably 
children liked him, and that had not 
been entirely unexpected information to 
her. Even the awful little oversophis- 
ticated persons of the first cabin had 
sufficed to show that quality in him 
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which draws children and is drawn by 
them. But it had also given her the 
sudden realization that to him life 
would never be complete without little 
things to toss upward to the sky or the 
ceiling, to romp with, to tease, to teach 
through the agency of merry games, to 
love and fend for. 

And that sure information had 
brought a pain to Dorinda Carew’s 
heart; for she had. found herself in a 
strange maze. Of course, she would 
not wish to marry a man of whom these 
things were not true. But—well, she 
didn’t wish to marry! She had told him 
so—no one could accuse her of dishon- 
esty in the matter. She had told him so, 
and if he persisted in laying himself 
open to a wound, surely the fault was all 
his own. Nevertheless, she found her- 
self more concerned not to wound him 
than she had been before. 

To-day, as she watched Kirk toss 
ceilingward the small bundle of white 
skirts and yellow curls, that, together 
with a few scarcely discernible spiritual 
attributes, made up her niece Elsie, and 
heard the child’s screams of rapture at 
the daily experience, she was not wholly 
satisfied witht the outcome of that af- 
fair aboard ship. That very night, as 
she and he had stood watching the trail 
of phosphorescence burn off from the 
Pallernia’s sides, she had told him how 
little part children and home and do- 
mesticity and “children’s hours” were 
to play in her career. 

And he had laughed, much as he 
might have lzughed at the pronounce- 
ments of the purple-frocked baby with 
whom he had played, and had said: 
“Oh, you infant! You inexperienced, 
uneducated, dear infant!” 

Which was, of course, no proper way 
to address the head of a girls’ school, a 
self-contained spinster of thirty. And 
still less did it accord with her concep- 
tion of the fitness of things that she 
should have had an unaccountable thrill 
of happiness in hearing the words. 


Kirk, after the habit of fathers, 
wearying of the uproar that he had in- 
stituted in the nursery, set Miss Elsie 
down upon her bed, told Dorinda that 
he would send the nurse to take care of 
that noisy young person, and suggested 
that she, Dorinda, should join Maude, 
Elsie’s mamma, in a ride in the run- 
about before dinner. Maude had taken 


Polly and Buster out for a spin around . 


the hill, but she would be dack in a few 
minutes, and she wanted Dorinda to 
come, while the children had their sup- 
per. And more to the same amiable, 
unimpoftant, domestic effect—some- 
thing about the Lees dropping in after 
dinner, and a question as to whether or 
not the man had come to see about the 
library flue. 

“Good heavens! What a way to 
spend one’s life!” said Dorinda in- 
wardly, while aloud she remarked that 
she would get a veil to tie over her 
hair as preparation for the before-din- 
ner run with Maude, and that she was 
sorry, but she really didn’t know any- 
thing about the chimney-flue expert. 

Of course, if it hadn’t been for that 
night of terror on the Pallernia, the 
thing would not have grown to such 
proportions in her mind—the affair, if 
one chose to dignify it by so large a 
name, with Borden Mayhew. She had 
told him, finally and definitely and a 
little in her best manner of a school- 
mistress refusing admission to an in- 
eligible candidate on the ground of lack 
of room, that she never intended to 
marry. She had certainly made it clear 
enough, for she had succeeded in bring- 
ing a look of discouragement to the 
steady, merry gray eyes, and Borden 
had said: 

“That only means you haven’t yet met 
the man to persuade you that you’re liv- 
ing a very empty life.” 

The criticism had annoyed her. She 
remembered her eloquence and anger in 
reply. 

“An empty life?” she had challenged 
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the statement. “You think it an empty 
life for a woman to devote her brain 
and her heart and her education to the 
scrvice of thousands, instead of to the 
service of one man and his possible 
three or four offspring? You think it 
an empty life to be concerned with the 
problems of intellectual cultivation and 
of advance rather than with those of in- 
dividual housekeeping?” And she had 
laughed a little scornfully. 

Borden had smiled at her sadly. 

“I only mean,” he had answered, 
‘that for a woman like you to miss the 
experience of loving is to miss the full- 
ness of life.” 
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“You will admit that the experience 
of loving, in your definition, would 
eventually mean just the change in my 
career that I have indicated?” 

And he had answered steadily: 
usually does, of course. But I—I 
Oh, my dear, I make some claims to 
being a modern mysélf !” 
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The child had screamed in shrill delight, 
the Italian officer had given the incident a 
perfunctory smile, and the lounging diners 
had laughed in friendly fashion. 
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But she had rejected the plea in his 
voice and his eyes, and had refused -to 
discuss the question of how a clever 
woman and a generous man could 
reconcile the conflicting claims of an 
American girls’ school in Florence, 
Italy, with those of a home in Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 

And that very night, after the fog- 
horn had been blowing for an hour, the 
collision had come. She shuddered yet, 
remembering the frozen terror of those 
few minutes, when, in the thick blanket 
of fog, the two boats had raucously ac- 
cused each -other, with their brazen 
lungs, and the corridors had been sud- 
denly full of stewards knocking at 
cabin doors, and of half-dressed men 
and women with white, wild faces 
crowding up the companionways toward 
the decks. 

There had been one or two such 
hideous accidents at sea only recently— 
it was not amazing that the passengers 
had been badly frightened; it was not 
amazing that there had been some 
dreadful exhibitions of selfishness and 
brute determination to live—and some 
examples of such fine, high courage! 
Though—thank Heaven !—neither vari- 
ety of human attribute had been tested 
to the utmost. The damage to the small 
steamer had been slight; the fog had 
suddenly cleared; those passengers of 
the smaller boat who desired to be 
transferred to the Pallernia, despite as- 
surances that the ramming they had re- 
ceived had done no great harm, had been 
transferred. 

But the wonderful thing about that 
half hour of confusion and clamor and 
sheer terror had been Borden Mayhew. 
With a foolish, proprietary pride her 
heart had thrilled then; it thrilled now 
in the recollection of him—so calm, so 
assured, so almost merry! Helping the 
ship’s officers, cheering the frightened 
women, shaming the panic-stricken 
men into a semblance of courage, and 
finally going off with his friend, the 


Italian medical commissioner, to the 
steerage to restore order among the 
utterly undone emigrants. She had 
watched him, fascinated, proud ; and she 
was still proud that, before the extent 
of the damage to either boat had been 
known, before their fate had been any- 
thing more than a matter of guesswork, 
he had come to her and had said: 

“I am glad you know that I love you 
with all my heart and soul, and for all 
the time I have in this world or in 
another!” 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate, in view 
of her invincible determinations, that 
she had answered him with a sob: 

“Oh, my dear, I am glad I know! I 
am glad you told me!” 

But, of course, that had been the hys- 
teria of the moment. That had meant 
nothing. He himself had understood it 
so, for he had not sought, during the 
two remaining days of the voyage, to 
press any claim the words might have 
given him. He had only said: 

“T am coming to see you by and by 
at Mrs. Doolittle’s. We haven’t quite 
finished our conversation on the es- 
sential values of life. I am not going 
to try to finish it while you are still 
living in the excitement and exaltation 
of the other night. But I’m coming out 
to Spring Valley just as soon as I’ve 
been West to see my mother. May I 
come ?” 

“I hope you'll always come wherever 
I am,” she had answered him, with a 
frankness meant to ward off all senti- 
ment. “Surely we are always going to 
be friends ?” 

“At least!” he had supplemented. 

Tying the pale violet chiffon over 
her bright hair, she went down the 
stairs to join Maude. Maude was back 
—the fact was evidenced by an uproar 
through the house, as well as by the 
tooting of the horn in her gauntleted 
hand. Polly was accusing Buster of 
crime; Buster was. defending himself 
with ardor; Elsie was screaming over 
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She was still proud that, before the extent of the damage to either boat had been known, 


he had come to her. 


the banister rail; the nurse was ejaculat- 
ing her opinion of the hopes of the 
house of Doolittle; and Kirk was loudly 


“Bedlam!” 


asking where his last summer’s white 
serge trousers were to be found. 
said Miss Dorinda Rut- 
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gers to herself. She remembered the 
charm and peace of her school in Flor- 
ence. Doubtless, as Maude frequently 
implied, she had lived away from Amer- 
ica too long! It seemed to her a fright- 
fully raucous and uncouth, a most un- 
necessarily shrill, place. 

“And yet,” she admitted to herself, 
“T suppose Maude’s house is a thousand 
times better than the average. They 
have cultivation—though you would sel- 
dom guess it; they’ve enough money, 
and not too much; they’ve abundant 
affection; the children are well and 
strong. Oh, I dare say it is one of the 
very best examples of the American 
home. Well, I’m glad my lot is cast in 
a foreign school!” 

Maude made the proper figure of a 
young suburban matron as Dorinda 
stepped into the little car—athletic, 
bright-faced, white-clad. 

“What are my Indians making so 
much noise about?” she asked casually, 
as she started the machine. 

“Nothing in particular. Just the chil- 
dren’s hour,” replied Dorinda, smiling. 

“They are a noisy set of young ones, 
aren’t they?” said Maude, with much 
complacency. “You see they’re so 
healthy. Which way shall we go? 
Would you mind going around by the 
Leeches’? She’s going to lend me her 
new auction rules. There isn’t another 
copy in Spring Valley.” 

“Any way you please,” agreed Do- 
rinda comfortably. She even forbore 
to ask Maude if she really enjoyed 
playing auction with the same half 
dozen people two or three times a week. 
But within the brain concealed by her 
beautifully braided, bright golden locks 
she pondered. Maude, her junior 
by four years, was already the mother 
of three children. Maude had spurned 
a collegiate education and had gayly 
married out of Miss Carter’s school, a 
thing that Dorinda at the time, eight 
years ago, had strongly deplored. But 
she had not been at home to enforce her 


misgivings with any show of reason 
against Maude’s wishes. She had 
merely come over that summer to be 
Maude’s bridesmaid. She had never 
been back since until this season. 

“Of course,” said Dorinda to hetself, 
while Mrs. Doolittle ran up the path to 
the Leeches’ house, “if you want to get 
a perfect vision of a bride, there’s no 
age like eighteen!~“She was too sweet! 
But it was all wrong. What did she 
know of life or men or her own heart?” 

Maude, her face like a brier rose for 
color and light, came running down the 
path from the Leeches’ again. How- 
ever ignorant she might have been, she 
had certainly survived her matrimonial 
experience brilliantly. Dorinda had a 
sudden realization that Maude, a charm- 
ing, carefree thirty-nine, would be an 
adorable companion for Polly at 
eighteen. And doubtless Kirk and 
Buster would look and act like contem- 
poraries in another decade and a half. 


Oh, well, domestic life was all right 
for some people—she had never said it 


wasn’t! But not for her. Never could 
she submit to its trivial exactions, to 
the flues that wouldn’t draw and the 
children that wouldn’t sleep and the 
cooks that wouldn’t stay and the gro- 
ceries that wouldn’t come. Think of 
spending every great, golden day of 
one’s glorious prime in seeing that the 
meat was neither underdone nor over- 
done, that the ice chest was thoroughly 
cleaned, that the butter weighed approx- 
imately what it ought to weigh! Think 
of deluding one’s self with the thought 
that in ministering to the croup and in 
sending the children to the dentist twice 
a year, one was really influencing their 
characters and opinions as much as— 
for instance—a really good teacher in- 
fluenced them! Folly, folly! 

They spun back to the house. It was 
awfully still. Kirk, the missing white 
trousers forgotten, stood by the library 
table and fingered a telegram. 
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“What is it?” cried Maude, running 
to him. 

“Tt’s mother,” he said, in a queer 
voice. ‘Will you come with me? You 
know how she—how she—adores ¥ 

His voice broke. Dorinda caught the 
telegram from him. 

“Your mother-in-law has  pneu- 
monia,” she explained to Maude. “They 
want Kirk to start at once. Of course 
you will go with him. T’ll attend to 
everything here. Have you a path- 
finder ?” 

“You’re a brick, Dorinda,” said Kirk. 
“Never mind about the pathfinder. We 
can get a train to Chicago at eleven. 
There’s time for dinner, and we'll get 
the eight-ten in.” 

“Very well. Maudie, darling, what 
do you want me to pack—small trunk 
or only a bag?” Dorinda had always 
prided herself on her efficiency in 
emergencies. 

Another telegram was announced at 
the door. Kirk grew white. 

“T can’t open it,” he faltered. 

Dorinda looked at him with a full 
heart. Life would be empty when one 
was old if no one grew white at the 
thought that one was dying in a distant 
spot. 

“Here, let me,” she said. She tore 
the yellow envelope. A great wave of 
red ran up her face. “Oh, it’s for me, 
not you,” she faltered. She had read: 

Shall arrive in New York Wednesday 
morning. Please let me come to Spring 
Valley Wednesday afternoon. B. M. 

By and by they were out of the house, 
the dear, suddenly sobered “children,” 
as Dorinda found herself calling her 
sister and her brother-in-law. And then 
the nurse—Maude had managed to take 
time to say that she didn’t altogether 
trust that nurse, who was new, and 
would Dorinda keep an eye on her?— 
intimated a desire to spend the evening 
out. Oh, well, why not? 

But when she came back at half past 
eleven, Miss Rutgers discerned reasons 
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why it would have been better to deny 
her her outing. She was very unmis- 
takably drunk. 

Dorinda had been reading in the little 
sitting room off the nursery—Maude’s 
own particular lounging and working 
place, where every breath from the 
three-cribbed room adjoining was audi- 
ble to loving ears, but whence no ray 
of light would penetrate to infant eyes. 
She had been reading some very diffi- 
cult Italian. Of course she was not 
the teacher of Italian in the Rutgers 
School in Florence—that was in the 
hands of a competent Italian gentle- 
man. But she prided herself upon the 
purity and elegance of her diction. She 
had been enjoying the peaceful evening 
—and now! 

“T suppose that this or something like 
it happens on an average of once a 
month to any married woman,” she said 
grimly, as she banished the recreant 
nurse from the neighborhood of the 
nursery, and prepared to make up her 
own bed in Maude’s sitting room. “No 
uninterrupted time for one’s mind, no 
uninterrupted calm for one’s soul 
I should die! I should not want to live 
such a higgledy-piggledy life as mar- 
riage and children would inevitably en- 
tail. It’s just as well that this hap- 
pened before Borden arrived. It has 
cleared my eyes of a certain sentimental 
haze.” 

The three children looked lovely— 
that she admitted without reluctance— 
when she stood above their beds, shad- 
ing them from the light of her electric 
torch. Rosy and round, smooth and 
fair. Buster was very, very rosy, 
with his curls tight upon his forehead. 
Dear little lad, how hard he played! 
She touched his forehead lightly with 
her hand. Why, it was burning up! 

She was worried. Ought she to send 
for the doctor, or would that be an 
unnecessary performance, a piece of 
alarmist folly? Did the little fellow 
have scarlet fever or measles or—some- 
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She was worried. Ought she to send for the doctor, or would that be an unnecessary performance, 
a piece of alarmist folly? 


thing? Ought the other two to be re- 
moved from the room? 

She hesitated. She walked back and 
forth. She hated to play the fool and 
expose herself to the mirth of the doc- 
tor. But, after all, Buster’s condition 
was a matter of greater importance than 
her dignity. She looked out across the 
strip of lawn intervening between the 
Doolittles’ and Doctor Vaughan’s next 
door—perhaps the doctor had not yet 
gone to bed. No, by good luck he was 
just coming into the garage! 

She called him from above. She 
never knew how lovely a vision she 


seemed, even to Doctor Vaughan’s ac- 
customed eyes, as she leaned out, 
golden-haired and anxious. Neverthe- 
less, when his thermometer had re- 
revealed the fact that Buster’s high 
color and hot skin were the products 
of sunburn rather than of incipient 
disease, he indulged himself in a few 
minutes’ reflection upon the practical in- 
efficiency of the intellectual woman. 
The nursery was now well and glori- 
ously awake. Polly was moved to be 
frightened, Elsie to be conversational. 
“Auntie Do’” spent an hour in per- 
suading the oldest of the Doolittle chil- 
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dren that there was no great black man 
with great green eyes prepared to spring 
in through the window upon her. She 
made a note of Polly’s insistent delu- 
sion—the work of the nurse, of course! 
How very, very careless Maude had 
been! 

“Even from the time they’re babies, 
outsiders have the most influence upon 
them,” she declared to herself, when, 
at one o’clock, sleep seemed to be re- 
stored to the nursery, and she slipped 
through her door of communication. 
“That nurse, with her dreadful goblins, 
has made a deeper impression than 
Maude, with her legions of angels. 
Next it will be teachers and play- 
mates Oh, don’t talk to me about 
a mother’s influence! It isn’t anything 
like what the legends pretend.- And 
even if it were—no, thank you!” Her 
head nodded backward upon the pillow 
so forcibly that she hurt her neck a 
little. 

“Auntie Do’!” The call came im- 
mediately upon her first dropping into 
slumber. “Auntie Do’! The black man 
is here! Oh, he is, he is!” Polly was 
screaming. 

“Yes, Auntie Do’, he 
caroled Elsie delightedly. 

Auntie Do’ arose and drew her blue 
silk kimono about her with a gesture of 
determination. Sleep and annoyance 
and decision struggled for supremacy 
in her blue eyes. 

“Polly,” she declared firmly, “T’ll turn 
on the light this one time, that you may 
see there is no black man here. Then I 
shall go to bed and I shall not turn on 
the light again, no matter what you 
say 9 

“Girls is always scared of sumpin,” 
contributed Buster sleepily and scorn- 
fully to the discussion. 

“Ain’t neither!” 
valiant in the light. 


is, fie-<se?" 


Polly, 
Auntie Do’ gave a 
lesson in the use and abuse of the Eng- 
lish language. 


screamed 
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“Baby wants a drink,” said Elsie, 
waking. 

It seemed she wanted a drink of 
water from a certain bottle in the 
dining-room pantry. No other water 
would satisfy her craving. That which 
stood on Maude’s up-to-date little 
nursery ice box was not at all to her 
liking. Dorinda felt it wrong to in- 
dulge pure whim, and she attempted to 
reason with Elsie. Elsie worsted her 
completely. The power of sheer per- 
sistency over indisputable logic was 
never more completely illustrated. At 
two o’clock Dorinda went downstairs 
and got Elsie the drink she had de- 
manded—but which she did not drink. 

Dorinda went back to bed. She didn’t 
even trouble to state the case against do- 
mesticity to her own mind any longer— 
it needed no statement! 

“Auntie Do’, sing Elsie little song.” 
It was at three that this request—this 
command—was wafted to her ears. 
Elsie, she discovered, was up and stand- 
ing by her bedside. Sternly Dorinda 
refused the request, sternly she ban- 
ished the young person to her own place. 
Then she heard a soft sobbing through 
the night. 

“Muvver sings to me. 
my muvver,” quavered Elsie. 

Dorinda was moved. There is no 
sound more moving in nature than a 
little child sobbing quietly in the dark- 
ness. She rose and made her way to 
Elsie’s crib. 

“Darling love,” she whispered, 
“Auntie Do’ doesn’t know any nice lit- 
tle songs. And Elsie will be a good girl 
and not wake poor Buster and poor 
sister Polly, will she?” 

Elsie complacently considered the ap- 
peal to her better nature. 

“No, -Elsie’s a good girl,” she stated, 
with unction. 

It was half past three when Dorinda, 
deputy mother, returned to her couch, 

“T’ll kill the next child that wakes 


]—I—want 
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me,” she declared, with yawning fe- 
rocity. 

A cool morning breeze was blowing, 
and the birds were singing in the 
green branches outside her window, 
when she was awakened again. A tiny 
figure was crawling into her bed. 

“Muvver always lets me,” declared 
Elsie. “An’ I keeps so quiet, so quiet 
like a little mouse, an’ muvver, she likes 
it an’ she lets me stay.” 

Dorinda moved patiently over that 
she might make room for her daybreak 
caller. The feeling of the little body 
against hers was suddenly, irresistibly 
sweet and terrifying. She withdrew 
closer to the wall, afraid at the thrill of 
her blood. The sight of no man’s eyes, 
the pressure of no man’s hand, had ever 
caused such poignant feeling in her 
veins. 

“Keep quiet, Elsie,” she said sternly. 
“Auntie Do’ wants to sleep, and will not 
let you stay if you keep her awake.” 

“Elsie is a good girl,” stated ‘the 
younger Miss Doolittle with conviction. 
And she was quiet for the space of 
thirty seconds, while Dorinda subdued 
an impulse to draw her close to her side, 


to hold her in her arms. Then the 
young lady raised herself upon her el- 
bow and, observing her aunt’s pose of 
sleepfulness, sighed heavily. 

“It’s half a nour now,” she stated 
softly. And then, more loudly: “It’s 
half a nour now, Auntie Do’. Wake 
up!” 

Auntie Do’ maintained discipline by 
keeping her eyes firmly closed, and EI- 
sie’s soft, tiny fingers were raised and 
began to stroke the golden hair and 
the fair, thoughtful forehead, and the 
lovely, closed eyelids. 

“Pitty, pitty Auntie Do’!” crooned 
Elsie very softly. And suddenly her 
roseleaf of a hand was caught in Do- 
rinda’s and kissed, finger by finger. 

Dorinda had capitulated. 


The work of Mr. Borden Mayhew 
was very easy. 

“T was an ignorant goose, dear!” Do- 
rinda told him, with shining eyes. “But 
—I have always maintained that a theo- 
retically trained and educated woman 
can learn a practical lesson in about a 
tenth of the time it takes another 
woman!” 


@a. 
At Home, During the War 


HE tends his room—the things he loved— 
His books, his pipes, his easy-chair. 

His dog, stretched prone and comfortless, 

Awaits his step upon the stair. 
O reliquary room—dear spot— 

Sacred to him who smiled and sped 
Bravely to war! She keeps it sweet 

And neat, and waits—uncomforted. 


At eve, for her, each passing wind 
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Stirring the leaves, the wee brook’s mirth, 
Bird call—the vaguest rustling, 
Makes sadder still the saddened earth. 
At dawn she prays with faith renewed, 
Her eyes turned to the eastern sky— 
On battlefield the rising sun 
Looks down to see a brave man die. 
Mae Van NorMAn LOnc. 
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Grand Piano 


By Evelyn M, Campbell 
Author of “Miss Amy of the ‘Infants’,” “The Lost Springtime,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD THOMAS DENISON 


N concerted action the Corwin fam- 
ily arose from the supper table and 
moved in the direction of the front 

porch. Hilda hung upon her father, 
and David walked in front, his ciga- 
rette already rolled and ready for smok- 
ing. Mrs. Corwin sat alone amidst the 
débris of the finished meal. She had 
taken no part in the discussion between 
her husband and son. It had been upon 
the usual theme—oil leases; a subject 
that interested her not at all. Only this 
time there had been a trend ta the con- 
versation that held a sinister meaning 
for her. 

She closed her lips grimly. Once her 

eyes had met her daughter’s, and she 
thought she had read sympathy there. 


She had meant to throw into her own 
glance a world of protecting love, but 
the girl had looked away so quickly that 
the mother wondered if she understood. 
She thought about her tenderly, as she 
gathered the plates and cups together. 
Little Hilda! She could hear her lightly 
singing, as she moved about upstairs. 
Some one was coming. No doubt the 
Cooper boy. 

She carried the tray out into the dark 
little kitchen, and, fumbling for a match, 
lit the flaring gas stove, as she had done 
a hundred times that day. Despite the 
convenience and comfort of the natural 
gas, she was still annoyed by the fre- 
quent act of lighting and extinguishing 
the burners. She started back with an 
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exclamation as the blue flame rushed up 
to meet the blazing match. In her heart 
she longed for the banked fires of a 
coal range, even on this June night. 

From the doorway she looked out 
upon the flat little town. The moon- 
light lay like silvery-white gauze on the 
brown-green Oklahoma hills, and the 
wind that by day was sand-and-sun- 
ridden touched her face with velvet 
fingers. The magic of night covered an 
unlovely world with gentle disguise; 
even the oil derricks, dotting the prairie 
off to the south, made soft black 
shadows. Hating them, she marked one 
whose giant finger pointed skyward, and 
thought of a gallows. 

Her son came through the little house, 
and, finding her in the semidarkness, 
seated himself awkwardly. on the step 
at her feet. She held herself tense for 
the struggle she knew must come. After 
a. while he broke the silence that lay 
between them. 

“Tf we could drill a hole on the Star- 
key Farm, it’d mean a thousand barrels, 
sure, maw.” 

She waited a moment, her eyes fixed 
on that gaunt shadow pointing to the 
sky. 

“You’ve thought that about every hole 
you've drilled—that come in dry,” she 
answered, unconsciously falling into the 
idiom of the country. “You thought 
that when your paw sunk the price of 
the farm in the first one, and you’ve 
thought it with every dollar that fol- 
lowed.” 

“But we’ve never had such a lease as 
this one, maw,” pleaded the boy. 
“We're right in the proven field, right 
in the line of the Cushing sand.” 

“And you want my money to waste,” 
finished his mother harshly. “Why 
don’t you say so? Your paw sent you 
out here to get my promise. Go tell 


him he’ll never touch a cent of what’s 
mine. It’s meant for different uses.” 
The boy got on his feet clumsily. 
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Loyalty to one parent struggled with 
traditional deference for the other. 

“Paw never named your money to 
me,” he defended. “I know his heart’s 
set on the lease, same as mine is, but I 
guess we'll find the money some way. 
I just thought “4 

“If you wanted it for yourself, 
Davy!” she cried, softening. “If you’d 
take every cent, and go to college, you 
know how glad I’d be.” 

“There’s no use talking of that,” an- 
swered the boy briefly, and then she was 
alone. Presently she heard the screen 
door slam, and the murmur of their 
voices, and caught.the drift of tobacco 
smoke upon the fitful wind. 

A long while she sat there in the 
kitchen door after the work was done. 
The lights in the neighbors’ houses be- 
gan blinking out one by one. The heavy 
footfalls of her own menfolk ascended 
the stairs and thumped about for a while 
overhead, relapsing at length into 
silence. The gentle twitter of Hilda and 
the deeper tones of the Cooper boy came 
to her now and then, as she watched 
the dusk grow into deepening night. 

Presently Hilda came around the 
house, a white blur, on white-clad 
feet. 

“Harry wants me to go over to Mc- 
Kean and visit his sister Bess for a 
few days. He’s going to be there him- 
self. May I go, ma?” 

“I guess so,” answered her mother 
reluctantly. She thought of the baskets 
of fruit to be preserved to-morrow, and 
dismissed the thought with a sigh. If 
she could carry out her plans, there 
would be no fruit-stained hands for 
Hilda. 

The Corwins were not born to the 
new country. They had drifted there 
some way, from an Eastern State—a 
barren place, where people nursed an in- 
adequate competence through a lifetime, 
and died leaving a few rocky acres for 
their children to quarrel and starve 
upon. Corwin and the two children had 
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eagerly .addpted themselves to the 
newer, freer life of the new West, but 
in the heart of the mother the old tradi- 
tions clung. She could never be made 
to see the possibilities that lay beneath 
the soil of the Oklahoma prairies -for 
those brave and strong-hearted enough 
to risk their hard-earned dollars on a 
throw of chance. She could conceive of 
no wealth not won by labor and dep- 
rivation. To her there was something 
unnatural, even unholy, in the easy talk 
of great sums that she heard on every 
side, and withal intangible, for she 
could understand only possession of 
solid substance. 

The defeats that warmed her hus- 
band’s blood for the struggle left her 
cold, yet passionately resentful of each 
fresh effort he made. Generations of 
poor and hard-working ancestors lay be- 
hind her. Their blood called for no 
change. Only one chord of her heart 
thrilled for expression, and that had 
been denied her. 

After Hilda had departed, with suit 
cases and summer fineries, for McKean, 
Mrs. Corwin told her husband and son 
that they might eat a few meals at the 
restaurant. She was going to Oklahoma 
City for a day or two. Her announce- 
ment was greeted with mild amusement 
by the two men. 

“Maw’s getting citified,” taunted the 
boy. “When we strike big oil, there 
won't be anything fine enough for her.” 

Mrs. Corwin returned in time to get 
dinner on the second day. She was 
reticent about her trip, and her family, 
immersed in their own affairs, asked no 
questions. 

In the middle of a burning afternoon, 
a wagon, heavily laden, drove up to the 
door of the little white house. Mrs. 
Corwin, with trembling hands tightly 
wrapped in her apron, watched the men 
as they struggled and sweated beneath 
their burden. 

It was a grand piano. When most 
of the furniture had been taken from 





the little parlor, a place was finally 
made for it. A corner of the bench 
projected through the arch into the 
hall, ‘but Mrs. Corwin’s eyes detected 
no incongruity. 

She was alone in the house. A sud- 
den stillness had crept over everything 
—a strangeness in a familiar place. She 
could almost hear her heart beat. She 
stood in the dining-room door and 
looked with famished eyes at her new 
possession. It seemed almost alive, a 
sentient thing, as it stood there in cold 
majesty awaiting her will. 

Back of her was the table, half set 
for the evening meal, with its white 
cloth and cheap furnishings, and beyond 
that was the kitchen—her field. 

The music had always been in her 
soul. Years and years ago, the love 
note in her mother’s homely voice, 
crooning to her, a little child, had sent 
her sobbing to sleep. And then had 
come the other simple harmonies of her 
simple life—the village choir, the band ° 
that played on summer evenings in the 
little park, and that wonderful time 
when she had had lessons for a little 
while. There had been the dream that 
had now come true, so late and so dif- 
ferently. A longing came upon her to 
lift the shining lid and look upon the 
ivory keys. Slowly she approached, and 
with trembling fingers found the simple 
mechanism. The gleaming keys lay be- 
fore her. With a sob, she dropped her 
hands, which had reached involuntarily 
to caress them. 

“No, no,” she murmured, drawing 
back. “She must be the first. It’s for 
her.” 

Her husband and son came home. 
The boy whistled in amazement. 

“Gee! Won't sis be surprised 
Then dubiously: “It must have cost a 
heap.” 

“Tt cost a thousand dollars, most all 
I had,” answered his mother succinctly. 
She looked from David’s startled face 
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Just as you said—we've been poor so long! 


We've got to get rich.” 


to that of her husband, who.ate his sup- 
per in impassive silence. 

Mrs. Corwin met Hilda at the front 
door, taking her bags from her and 
guarding the entrance. 

“What is it, ma?” asked the girl 
quickly. “You look strange. Has any- 
thing happened ?” 

“Something wonderful’s happened, 
honey. Come in and I'll tell you,” an- 
swered her mother. 

She felt strange, as the girl had said 
she looked. The hour for which she 
had hoped and planned had come, but 
it is the way of such dreams to lose their 
glitter when they come true, as the 
tinsel star fades in a child’s hand. A 
numbness crept over the mother; she 
sought vainly for words to tell the 
child what was in her heart. But Hilda 
was glowing. 

“Oh, ma, have they struck oil? Have 


they?” she cried, and her mother, 
roused to anger, drew her almost sav- 
agely into the house. 

“You, too!” she reproached. “No! 
Hilda”—she broke into a sob—‘can’t 
you guess? Don’t you remember what 
you’ve wanted all of your life? What 
we've talked over a thousand times? 
You might have known I’d get it as 
soon as I got my hands on that money.” 

Hilda’s eyes met hers in the dark- 
ness of the little hall. The girl’s face 
was awe-stricken. 

“A piano?” she whispered. 

There was no need to ask. The great 
instrument, in lordly possession of two- 
thirds of the room, caused an overflow 
of furniture into all available corners, 
They stood amidst a shipwreck of chairs 
and tables and knickknacks, torn from 
their domain and sent out to find new 
quarters as flotsam and jetsam. The 
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grand piano, dwarfing the entire house, 
announced itself, 

Mrs. Corwin, searching her daugh- 
ter’s face for an abandonment of joy, 
found, instead, surprise and bewilder- 
ment, and something else that eluded 
her. 

“You've bought that?” questioned the 
girl dully. 

The mother answered eagerly, rap- 
idly, her words stumbling over each 
other. She seemed suddenly to be put 
upon the defensive. 

“Why, yes, I thought it’d be a sur- 
prise to you. I’d planned how we'd set 
down and talk about it, and what you 
was going to do. You don’t seem 
glad. What is it, honey? Are you too 
surprised ?” 

“I’m surprised, all right,” answered 
the girl, more calmly. She released her- 
self from her mother’s hands and, en- 
tering the parlor, stood looking at the 
expanse ~f mahogany. After a while 
she continued, rather tonelessly : 


“Tt must have taken about all your 
money.” 
wees; 
“Just about all.” Then, with a flash of 


agreed her mother proudly. 


passion: ‘Don’t you begin talking like 
David, and like your father would, if 
he wasn’t ashamed. It was my money. 
I had a right to spend it.” 

She breathed rapidly, as if she had 
been running. The scant gray calico 
dress buttoned over her flat breast rose 
and fell unevenly. . 

“Pa and Davy wanted to drill a hole 
in that new forty, didn’t they?” said the 
girl slowly. ‘And you’ve spent it for a 
piano!” 

Mrs. Corwin sat down. Her knees 
had grown weak. She looked at her 
hands as they lay in her lap—poor, 
misshapen, twisted hands—and_ they 
seemed very far away. But she could 
see them trembling. 

“Yes. They wanted it—at least Da- 
vid did. Your paw didn’t speak of it. 


But I was determined you should have 
your chance.” Unconsciously she be- 
gan to plead, her mother voice and love- 
filled eyes all begging for the girl’s un- 
derstanding. “You know I never had 
a chance, All my life I’ve been poor. 
When I was a girl, I never had but one 
white dress a summer. And I loved 
music so! It seemed my heart went out 
of my breast when I heard it. I never 
had a chance to learn but just one sum- 
mer, and that was the happiest time of 
my life. 

“T used to study up ways to get to 
one of those conservatories. Once I 
tramped over a whole county getting 
subscribers to a magazine that prom- 
ised a term at one of them. But it 
wasn’t any use. I just ended by mar- 
rying your pa. 

“When you come along, I made up 
my mind you’d have what I missed. 
But we stayed poor. How I begged 
your father for a pjano when he sold 
the farm! But he couldn’t see anything 
except drilling holes in the ground. 
That’s how every dollar’s gone since 
he started. I vowed, when I got this 
money, to give you what you ought to 
have had years ago. You’ve got nothing 
to do now, honey, but study and play 
on it. You might get to be a teacher 
some day, if you work hard. Just think 
of having it in the house, and hearing 
it all day long She saw no change 
in the girl’s face, no light of awakened 
gladness. Her voice grew shrill, an- 
guished. “Hilda, you can’t mean 
Don’t tell me that you don’t want it!” 

Her daughter looked at her helplessly. 
How could she make plain the thing 
that was so plain to her? How battle 
with a fancy that had obsessed her 
mother’s life and ‘left her standing 
where she had stood decades ago? 
Gropingly she began to search for 
words, and, finding them, they came 
faster and faster, until the veil that love 
and hope had wrought lay crushed and 
torn away between them. 
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“I do want the piano,” said Hilda 
haltingly, “but I want more than that. 
I want the other things that go along 
with it. Father knows. He’s been ambi- 
tious for us, and that’s why he’s taken 
these chances. He’s seen—we’ve all 
seen—men making their fortunes over- 
night. Men who were poor yesterday, 
able to-day to buy steam yachts. He 
wasn’t content to buy just a piano when 
he sold the farm—he wanted to give us 
the house to put it in. He didn’t want 
me to spend my days sitting before it 
in such a room as this. You’ve been so 
hard on him " 

She threw out her arms appealingly. 
“Oh, ma, can’t you see? This is the 
new world! Just as you said—we’ve 
been poor so long! We can’t sit down 
and learn those things that people who 
have been rich for ages know by in- 
stinct. We've got to get rich. We've 
got to beg or steal or starve until luck 
comes our way, and then—pianos and 
automobiles and diamonds! It’s too late 
to think of piling up money, dollar by 
dollar. We’re too far*behind. It has 
to come all at once to make us free. I 
wouldn’t have time to do as you wish. 
There’s so many, so many, who can’t 
do anything else. I want to live. Don’t 
ask me to tie my hands down to piano 
keys. The money it cost might have 
given us all this. It’s too late now to 
regret it. 

“Mother”—she came close; her voice 
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grew low—‘“I’ve got something to tell 
you. All this excitement made me for- 
get. I’m going to marry Henry Cooper. 
He’s going into oil with pa. He can 
raise the money, and they’re sure of 
striking it on that lease.” She was cry- 
ing a little on her mother’s shoulder, 
just a young girl thinking of marriage. 
“Don’t feel bad, ma. I just love your 
piano. Harry and I,” shyly, “have al- 
ready planned our bungalow. We’re go- 
ing to have an immense living room, and 
the piano will be lovely for it. It won’t 
look so big there. So, ma, don’t cry, 
and say you’re glad about us!” 

Presently Mrs. Corwin heard her 
light footsteps overhead. She was hum- 
ming a little tune. The older woman 
found herself upon the long, low bench. 
How smooth it was! Her form slid 
along without her volition until she 
faced the center of the keyboard. The 
empty music rack stared blankly. <A 
deep sob came from her tight throat, 
and her tearless face pressed against the 
polished wood. But, in leaning forward, 
one of her hands fell upon the keys. 

A note—deep, rich, and tender— 
trembled through the silence. A voice 
spoke. The wound within her soul 
listened. 

Stiffly, the bent fingers found the 
notes of some long-forgotten air, and 
with all the wonderful heart in its great 
breast the Steinway answered, and, an- 
swering, gave peace. 


QA. 
Persephone Passes 


BIRD this morning at my window came to sing, 
A little trembling, bubbling, lovely thing. 
I looked and knew 
Persephone had passed beneath the stars last night. 


Her filmy scarf of green 


Had caught upon the treetops near, a sheen 
Of misty emerald lay on the hill, 
And by the path there grew 


Her fairest dower, 


An open, blowing flower! 


STELLA SAXTON. 
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A Flyer in Ancestors 


By E. Matthews Oliver 


¢ 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAYO BUNKER 


F course, ancestors are all right— 
necessary, in fact,” conceded 
Mr. William Addleby grudg- 

ingly. 

“Indeed they are!” flashed Miss Abi- 
gail Gerard, quickly and triumphantly. 
“And, if I do say so myself, there’s 
nobody in Amierica, or anywhere, that 
can boast of loftier lineage than the 
Gerards.” 

Mr. Addleby, a mild-eyed, amiable 
man of forty-five or thereabouts, was 
interested in Miss Abigail, and not in 
the blue traditions of her family. He 
now lapsed into a stolid silence. 

“I’m not exactly the daughter of a 
hundred earls,” she went on modestly, 
“but I am the direct descendant of a 
duke. If you'll glance at the ‘History 
of the Gerards,’ there on the table, you 
can verify my statement. He was the 
Spanish Duke de Contant—B. Gerard 
by name.” 

“Well, as I started to say, ancestors 
are O. K., but I can’t understand how 
you—or anybody—can be so tied up in 
a bunch of folks who died before you 
were born. Why, take this duke fel- 
low, for instance. He probably lived a 
hundred years ago.” 

“Over three hundred—but what of 
that? Isn’t it a splendid thing to feel 
that one’s forefathers were aristocrats 
—to know that they wielded the swords 
of knights, not the hoes of peasants?” 

5 


“Hoes! Surely there’s nothing more 
honorable than hoeing—or better for 
the circulation. Before eight o’clock this 
morning I weeded two rows of spin- 
ach.” 

“You don’t understand,” she pro- 
tested impatiently. “In the past only 
the lower classes did manual labor. But 
now work has become quite honorable 
almost a fad, in fact.” She sighed for 
the commercialism of the age. “Yes, 
I’m proud to say that in the splendid 
past the Gerards associated with kings 
and lived as became their noble sta- 
tion!” 

Mr. Addleby shifted uncomfortably 
in his chair. Exasperation mastered 
Miss Abigail. 

“T can’t understand people who have 
no pride of blood,” she cried, her voice 
slipping into a falsetto. 

Mr. Addleby’s face flamed a dull red. 
“T never said I wasn’t proud of my 
folks,” he defended. “I am.” 

“Oh!” she murmured. 

“As far back as I can remember, 
they’ve been hard-working men and 
women, without any furbelows or fool- 
ishness. That’s a plenty for me. I 
knew my grandmother on my father’s 
side, and both grandfathers. If there 
are any scoundrels in the lot, they’re 
back of that—and I’m not going to un- 
earth ’em!” 
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She dreaded to read it almost as much as 


Miss Abigail swung about impetu- 
ously. 

“Do you really mean that you are not 
interested in your great-grandmother ?” 
she demanded. “Do you know who she 
was?” 

He began to go crimson and white by 
turns. “I don’t know her name. But 
I’ve no reason to doubt that she was a 
plain, honest woman, like her sons and 
daughters.” 
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Miss Abigail’s frown 
deepened. 

“If. my — great-grand- 
mother was or wasn’t 
what I say,” he went-on, 
warming to his subject, 
“I’ve got to run my dairy 
farm myself, haven’t I? 
And I’ve got to settle my 
own bill, eh?” 

Miss Abigail made no 
reply. She saw with 
inner tumult the useless- 
ness of more argument. 

“l’m in favor of every 
tub’s standing on its own 
bottom. It’s got to, any- 
how.” He leaned forward 
ominously. ‘Ancestors! 
Bah! Look at the 
Chinese! Ancestors have 
sure played havoc with 
them!” 

With this incontroverti- 
ble argument, Mr. Ad- 
dleby waved his hand as 
if to dismiss the subject. 
There was an unbroken 
silence for a moment. 
When he spoke again, his 
voice was very gentle. 

“Miss Abigail,” he be- 
gan, “I guess you haven’t 
reached any conclusion 
about—er—the question I 
asked you last Sunday 
night ?” 

“You—mean about 
marrying you?” 

He nodded. “The house is repapered 
and refurnished—just waiting for you. 
My business is paying. Why wait?” he 
urged, with a lover’s ardor. 

Why wait, indeed? She had asked 
herself the same question a hundred 
times since Sunday. She was no longer 
a girl—to be strictly accurate, she was 
almost two and forty. And more, she 
ardently desired to become William Ad- 
dleby’s wife. He was honorable, whole- 


she longed to. 
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souled, and prosperous. Yet she hes- 
itated. How could she—an aristocrat 
with the blood of Spanish nobility flow- 
ing in her veins—marry a man who did 
not know the name of his great-grand- 
mother? 

She was held helpless between her 
pride and her heart. She could not re- 
fuse him any more than she could accept 
him. Sunday she had put him off with 
an evasive answer. She must do so 
again. 

“Mr. Addleby—William,” she stam- 
mered, “you know how highly I regard 
you—more than any man I ever knew— 
but—marriage is a serious step. I don’t 
want to make a mistake. I'll tell you 
as soon as I know my mind. That is— 
if you are willing to wait a little longer.” 

“Sure! Take more time,” he agreed 
philosophically. “I’m so sure of my 
own mind—have been from the first 
time I saw you. I only hoped € 

His voice trailed off into silence. 
Miss Abigail consciously avoided his 
eyes. 

Long after William Addleby had de- 
parted that night, she sat pondering. 
How would it all end? And when? She 
could not even surmise. 

It was past midnight, but she made 
no move to retire. She felt certain that 
she could not sleep. She picked up the 
new annual report of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. She was his- 
torian of the local chapter, and she read 
with pride the printed report she had 
written. Then she turned to an article 
by the president general, urging women 
throughout the country to look up the 
Revolutionary records of their ancestors 
and join the patriotic society. Miss 
Abigail sighed and again fell to think- 
ing of William Addleby’s, family. 

She gazed vaguely at the pages as 
she turned one after another. Sud- 
denly she sat bolt upright and read with 
bulging eyes. Then she began to laugh 
softly. She had hit on a solution of her 
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difficulty! An advertisement would de- 
cide her future! 

The magic page stated that Leonidas 
Kerry, genealogist, of Washington, D. 
C., solicited the patronage of those per- 
sons desiring to have family histories 
looked up. He explained that he had 
access to the finest library in America; 
that his agents could get at the ancient 
records of every State in the Union; 
also, that he was connected with foreign 
firms. He had looked up the record 
of hundreds of ladies desirous of be- 
coming members of the Daughters of 
the Revolution and other societies. 
Miss Abigail devoured the glowing 
words. 

She spent the long hours until. dawn 
in laboriously composing a letter to Mr. 
Leonidas Kerry, explaining that she was 
desirous of securing information con- 
cerning the Addleby family, because of 
her interest in the William Addleby 
branch of the house. She naively 
turned aside in her discourse to state . 
that she could trace her own family to 
nobility. Then, reverting back to the 
matter in hand, she painstakingly set 
down as complete an account of the Ad- 
dlebys as she could. 

William Addleby’s grandfather had 
been a small farmer with ten children, 
the youngest son and*seventh child being 
William’s father, who had adopted the 
vocation of plumber. Miss Abigail’s 
suitor had been his only child. That 
was every jot of information she had 
ever succeeded in extracting from Mr. 
Addleby on the subject of his for- 
bears. It was all he knew. 

As Miss Abigail sealed the envelope, 
a pleasurable excitement pervaded her 
being. All the uncertainty of the past 
months seemed suddenly to be moving 
swiftly toward a happy climax, like the 
last chapter of a novel. 

Early the following morning, she 
posted the letter and, with a song on 
her lips, went about her household 
duties. 
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That night, of her own accord, she 
promised her lover that she would give 
him a definite answer in about a month. 
She estimated that it would be about as 
long as this before she would get the 
genealogist’s report. 

A few days later she received from 
Mr. Kerry a brief acknowledgment of 
the receipt of her letter and check. He 
thanked her for the commission, and as- 
sured her that the matter would have 
his immediate attention. 

Miss Abigail waited for his next com- 
munication with apprehensive, yet child- 
ish, eagerness. She spent whole days in 
picturing in her mind the possible move- 
ments of Mr. Leonidas Kerry. She 
speculated as to how early he went to 
his office in the mornings, how many 
hours he spent on her particular com- 
mission, 

Thus three almost interminable weeks 
dragged away. Then one morning the 
postman handed her a long, thick en- 
. velope bearing a Washington postmark. 
She seized it with the avidity of a street 
urchin clutching a tossed coin. Then, 
for a full minute, she stared with 
fascinated eyes at the unopened letter. 
She dreaded to read it almost as much 
as she longed to. Suppose, after all, it 
merely confirmed her worst fears— 
what then? A palpable chill shivered 
through her body. 

With trembling fingers she tore open 
the envelope. In the opening paragraph 
Mr. Leonidas Kerry expressed abun- 
dant pleasure at being able to report 
such early and excellent results of his 
investigation. 

The letter continued: 


Working from the data furnished, I have 
succeeded in tracing the Addleby family— 
Mr. William Addleby’s branch—by means of 
wills, deeds, war records, through five gen- 
erations in America back to England; after 
three generations in England to the Con- 
tinent; thence in unbroken line back ,to 
Prince William the Silent, of Orange, who 
reigned in the sixteenth century. 

Below are given the names of Mr. Wil- 
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liam Addleby’s ancestors, back to this splen- 
did prince and noble gentleman. 


Miss Abigail’s hazel eyes bulged. It 
was as wonderful as a Grimm Brothers 
fairy tale. William | Addleby—her 
William—of royal blood! He would 
have been a worthy consort of a 
princess; yet, of his free will, he had 
chosen her. 

She glanced down the page at the 
long list of names beginning: ‘William 
Addleby, son of Zachery, son of John.” 
It reminded her of the first chapter of 
Matthew, written backward. At the 
bottom of the next page, concluding the 
list, was the name of the illustrious Wil- 
liam of Orange, written in capitals. 

In a final paragraph, the genealogist 
congratulated Mr. Addleby—through 
his client, of course—on his noble race. 
He suggested that, in case she desired 
to acquaint herself further with the his- 
tory of William of Orange, any library 
would furnish abundant information. If 
she preferred, however, he would gladly 
furnish her—for a nominal fee—an out- 
line of his life and career. 

As soon as she could sufficiently com- 
pose herself, she sat down and wrote a 
hasty note to Mr. Leonidas Kerry, ex- 
pressing her complete satisfaction at the 
results of his research. She inclosed a 
check, and urged him to send at his 
earliest convenience the full record of 
William of Orange. 

During the rest of the day, she 
moved about like one in a daze. She 
read the magic missive a dozen times, 
wading through the pages of names 
with the exuberance of a débutante 
reading a list of guests at a Christmas 
cotillion. 

She ardently longed for night, so that 
William would come and she could tell 
him that she would become his wife. 
She wanted to tell him, also, of his won- 
derful ancestry. 

Almost with her first breath, when 
she ushered him into the parlor that 

















evening, she plunged 
into the midst of 
things. 

“William, you re- 
member I promised 
to let you know as 
soon as I was sure of 
my mind? Well, I’m 
sure now.” 

Mr. Addleby looked 
at her anxiously. 
“I’m very glad. I 
hope 3 

“Oh; -i¢- "48," -ahe 
confessed, with a be- 
coming little flush. 
“And now, _ since 
that’s all settled, I’ve 
a lovely surprise for 
you—dear.” She hes- 
itated a trifle over the 
unaccustomed endear- 
ment. 

Things were hap- 
pening so rapidly that 
Mr. Addleby’s phleg- 
matic mind seemed 
numb with bewilder- 
ment. He_ waited 
dully for enlighten- 
ment. 
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With an expression 
of suppressed  in- 
tensity that suggested 
a Pinero heroine, 
Miss Abigail held out 
the genealogist’s letter 
to him. 

“Read it!” she commanded. 

“Umph—I haven’t my glasses.” He 
hesitated, mechanically feeling in his 
pockets. “Left ’em in my other coat.” 

“Oh, then I'll tell you. It’s about 
you. It says you’re descended from a 
prince—William the Silent of Orange.” 

“A prince—me!” he _ stuttered. 
“Who’s that letter from?” 

“The gentleman who looked up your 
family.” 

“The impudent rascal! Let him look 














“A prince—me!” he stuttered. “Who's that letter from?” 


up his own folks if he’s out of, a job, 
and let mine alone! Why’s he so all- 
fired concerned about me?” 

“Why, dear, I thought you’d be so 
pleased!” cried his fiancée, in deeply 
aggrieved tones. “I had him look it up 
as a surprise for you. That’s his busi- 
ness—looking up genealogies and things. 
And isn’t it splendid about your coming 
of such a lovely family?” 

“Well, of course I’m glad, if it makes 
you happy,” the appeased lover con- 
ceded. “But that’s a queer job for an 
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able-bodied man!” After a pause, he 
demanded irrelevantly: “What did you 
say the—er—prince fellow’s name 
was?” 

“Prince William the Silent of 
Orange,” she repeated impressively. 
“And me descended from a Spanish 
duke! What marriage could suit bet- 
ter?” 

“What I’ve said all along. Guess you 
haven’t decided on the date yet?” 

“Not exactly. I did think of Thanks- 
giving. But I’ll let you know in plenty 
of time,” she assured him. “When we 
announce it, won’t Mrs, Hill and the 
rest of the blue bloods sit up and take 
notice? You're the only person around 
here that can lay claim to royalty.” 

“Prince of Orange,” mused = Mr. 
Addleby. “Abigail, honey, where is 
Orange? It’s been nearly forty years 
since I studied geography, and I can’t 
somehow seem to recollect it, but isn’t it 
in New Jersey?” 

Miss Abigail hesitated. “It’s—Wil- 
liam, I’m having all those items looked 
up.” After a moment she added: “But 
there’s no doubt about William the 
Silent’s being a prince—and your an- 
cestor.” 

Mr. Addleby tried to look impressed. 

“T guess William’s a family name 
with the Addlebys,” went on Miss Abi- 
gail blandly. “But it’s a coincidence 
that you and your prince should have 
the same name—and the same traits, 
too. He was nicknamed ‘the Silent’; 
and you know I’ve often said you were 
one of the very silentest men in the 
world.” 

The next afternoon Miss Abigail sal- 
lied forth and blazoned the news of her 
approaching marriage to William Ad- 
dleby—the lineal descendant of the 
great Prince of Orange. 

“Tt will be a union of nobility and 
royalty,” she explained to Mrs. Hill, 
the president of the aristocratic Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. “I don’t believe 
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that people who marry out of their own 
class can be happy.” 

“You have, indeed, made.a splendid 
choice, my dear,” Mrs, Hill declared. 
“The ladies of the society will be so 
interested.” 

“I knew they would, for ours is a 
society founded to honor our distin- 
guished ancestors.” 

Mrs. Hill nodded. 

“Dear,” began Miss- Abigail, in a low, 
unsteady voice, “I—don’t you think it 
would be appropriate for us to call a 
special meeting of the society and read 
the ladies the antecedents of Mr. Ad- 
dleby—our most honored citizen.” 

“Certainly, it should be done. I’ll call 
a meeting for next week.” 

So, on the following Tuesday, at a 
special meeting of the chapter, the im- 
pressive list of Mr. Addleby’s forbears 
was read. The members listened with a 
hushed awe that satisfied even Miss 
Abigail’s pride. It was her perfect hour 
of triumph. 

Meanwhile, Miss Abigail was eagerly 
expecting in every mail the letter from 
the Washington genealogist in which he 
would furnish her the details of Wil- 
liam of Orange’s life history. 

Ten days dragged by before it finally 
arrived. It contained more than half a 
dozen closely typewritten pages. It be- 
gan with a brief account of William of 
Orange’s youth, education, marriage, 
and coronation. Then there followed 
five pages of details of the wars he had 
fought in, and also details of the great 
services_hé had rendered his eountry. 
He had always stood for progress and 
justice. He had truly been the savior 
of his people. 

After another page of panegyrics 
came a final half page, explaining how 
the narrow, wicked King Philip II. had 
so hated and feared the great William 
of Orange, whom he had been unable to 
conquer in war, that he had published a 
ban against William. He had offered to 
bestow honors and gifts of land on any 
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person who would rid him of his enemy. 
After a number of unsuccessful at- 
tempts had been made on his life, a com- 
mon assassin had succeeded in fatally 
shooting the great. William. For this 
outrageous deed, Philip II., true to his 
promise, had endowed the assassin, B. 
Gerard, with princely estates and the 
title of Duke de Contant. 

The letter fell to the floor with a 
thud. B. Gerard an assassin! The 
Duke de Contant a hired cutthroat! 

She sat down to 
think. This B. 
Gerard, whom she 
had proudly __pro- 
claimed before the 
world as her progen- 
itor, had butchered 
William Addleby’s 
ancestor. Nothing 
could change _ that. 
But it would do no 
good to stir up the an- 
cient feud after all 
these centuries. To 
prove to herself that 
there was no bitter 
feeling in her heart, 
she decided to set the 
wedding day a week 
before Thanksgiving. 

At the end of half 
an hour, she arose, 
picked up the letter 
from the floor, and 
dropped it on the 
glowing coals. Then 
she snatched-up the 
‘*History of the 
Gerards,” and pitched 
it into the grate also. 

Having thus sum- 
marily disposed of 
the family skelefon, 
Miss Abigail  dis- 
patched a note to Mr. 
Addleby, asking him 
to call without fail 
that evening. 
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“I hope nothing’s gone wrong,” said 
her lover anxiously, as he drew up a 
chair to the fire, a few hours later. 

Miss Abigail coughed discreetly. 
“No—that is, nothing more than usual, 
nothing recent,” she parried. “I’ve been’ 
thinking about the wedding day, too, 
dear. Thanksgiving is a long way off, 
so I’ve Set it two weeks before.” 

The words slipped out. She had in- 
tended saying one week before Thanks- 
giving, but she would stand by her word. 





} 


It was her perfect hour of triumph. 
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It would be added reparation for the 
Duke de Contant’s despicable act. 

Then, suddenly, something akin to 
panic seized her. Suppose William 
should one day discover the dark secret 
of the duke! 

The next instant she squared her 
shoulders desperately. 

“William,” she began, in a dry-lipped 
voice, “suppose our ancestors—well, 
say William of Orange and my duke 
hadn’t got on well together—suppose 
there had been an ugly scene, for in- 
stance—it wouldn’t make any difference 
in your wanting to marry me, would 
wr’ 

Mr. Addleby threw back his head, and 
a loud guffaw rang through the room. 

“Bless your sweet life, no!” he 
shouted, as soon as he could sufficiently 
restrain his mirth. 

“You are very sure?” 

“Well, I should say I am! Honey, I 
wouldn’t give a pint of Jersey cream for 
all the ancestors in the Chinese em- 
pire—or what they did. I’ve always 
held, and always will, that, all said and 
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done, every tub’s got to stand on its own 
bottom.” 

The drawn lines. about Miss Abigail’s 
mouth relaxed. 

“That’s the only square way,” she 
agreed heartily. 

An interim of silence followed. 

“And, William, when we announce 
the marriage, let’s not drag in anything 
more about the Prince of Orange and 
the duke, unless you specially want to.” 

“Me!” blurted out her lover, aghast. 
“I’m against ancestors. It stands to 
reason that folks weren’t meant to look 
backward—and no good’ll come of 
such.” 4 

Miss Abigail wagged her head in 
awed assent. 

Leaning against the door late that 
night, she watched the shadowy form 
of her lover disappear in the darkness. 

“It can’t hurt him, for he doesn’t 
know,” she mused. “And—TI’ll make it 
up to you, William Addleby—dear.” 

Then she sighed softly and closed the 
door. 


Sa 


The Morning Fog 


Alt 


silver-white and soft as down, 


The fog has laid its drooping wing 
Upon the harshness of the town 

As might a wood dove, hovering 
About her little brood, to spread 
Her warmth around each callow head. 





But this first morning mood is chill 
As death is, and as sad well-nigh ; 
The romping breeze is hushed and still; 
The shrunken leaves hang dull and high. 
Only, across that brooding gray, 
The morning-glories gleam all day. 


Why, ‘tis a precious recompense— 

That flash of rose and azure, sweet— 
When, sad as trailing cerements, 

The fog has wrapped the morning’s feet! 
Brighter for this, the flowers’ warm hue, 
And bright ’mid pain, the thought of you. 
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The Bird Song 


By Ruth Herrick Myers 


Author of “The Wish Grave,” “Mumps,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ROFESSOR WALDO JAGEN, 
running lightly up the steps at 
eight o’clock to give Elizabeth 

Ann her music lesson before school, 
found her perched upon the piano 
bench, drenching her “rocking-hand 
exercise” with bitter tears. During the 
night sounds of strife had been heard 


without the window, a report accom- 
panied by a spatter of shot, and morn- 
ing’s rosy hue had disclosed the battle- 


field—a fur-lined nook in the woodpile, 
splotched with dark-red drops—and a 
significant absence from breakfast on 
the part of Elizabeth Ann’s adored cat. 

“Socrates,” so named by his small 
mistress, was adored by no one but her. 
He was a regular villain of an old Tom, 
with a wicked eye and a prolonged howl 
that naturally lessened among the neigh- 
bors a popularity that had never been 
worth boasting about in the first place. 
He ate everything in sight—from tid- 
bits left in conveniently entered pan- 
tries to Mrs. Gale’s goldfish, which. he 
deftly drew from the fish globe with 
the fishhooks of nature’s providing. He 
was coal black, scarred from many 
frays, and as hardened a criminal as 
ever was petted by a sweet angel of 
mercy like Elizabeth Ann. 

The violence of her love for this dis- 
reputable cat was appalling. She had 
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idolized him in his plump kittenhood, 
when one white toe alone had relieved 
the ebony of his construction; and she 
continued to cherish him in his gaunt 
seniority, though the white toe was now 
missing—along with other appendages, 
such as numerous teeth and occasional 
whiskers—and in spite of the fact that 
the gamboling ways of his youth had 
given place to the alertness and stealth 
of the professional crook. 

“T can’t even bury him,” wailed Eliz- 
abeth Ann to Professor Jagen, “because 
he’s gone. He’s crawled away to die 
alone, and I’ve sterilized his saucer and 
put it away as a memento. I can’t even 
sing the dirge over him.” 

“What dirge?” inquired Professor 
Jagen, his musical interest aroused. 

“The one we learned at school,” Eliz- 
abeth Ann replied, droning it out for 
him in a monotonous singsong : 


“Found in the garden, dead in his beauty! 
Ah, that a linnet should die in the spring! 
Bury him kindly, up in the corner, 
Muffle the dinner bell, solemnly ring. 


“Bury him kindly up in the corner. 
Bird, beast, and goldfish are sepulchered 
there. 
Bid the black kitten march as chief mourner, 
Waving his tail like a plume in the air. 


“He used to be chief mourner,” 
sobbed Elizabeth Ann, who, inspired 
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being so much more 
like a woman than 
a man, should un- 
derstand the emo- 
tions of feminine 
kind. 

He was very, very 
prim and old-maid- 
ish, living alone in 
two _ scrupulously 
kept rooms, with 
trinkets preserved 
from many  occa- 
sions decorating the 
methodically set fur- 
niture. A row of lit- 
tle heathen idols, 
marching as to war, 
formed a procession 
across the end of his 
baby grand piano, 
and a collection of 
fans, outspread, or- 
namented the wall 
above a low music 
rack. On a stand by 
the south window 
stood a large cage 
for the professor’s 
canary birds. He 
raised them, and 
often took his music 
class up to behold 
the sweetness of the 
mother bird sitting 
on her nestful of 








Professor Jagen found her perched upon the piano bench, drenching her wee eggs, or the 


“rocking-hand exercise” with bitter tears. 


doubtless by the song itself, had col- 
lected quite a graveyard of neighbor- 
hood pets. “Poor Socrates!” 

Professor Jagen sleeked down nerv- 
ously his already glossy hair and 
touched several times the soft brown 
goatee that grew in the little nook just 
above his chin. Elizabeth Ann could see 
that he was feeling very sorry for her, 
a fact that did not surprise her in the 
least. It seemed quite natural that he, 





brood of featherless, 
scrawny _ birdlings 
just hatched. Professor Waldo Jagen, 
his music, his birds, his pupils, and his 
frequent unique recitals, were synony- 
mous in the masculine minds of the 
town with sheer lunacy, and the con- 
stant marvel of the gentlemen was the 
professor’s popularity with their wives. 

It was argued that they failed to ap- 
preciate the tenderness and sympathy of 
his nature. Indeed, despite his oddities, 
how could Elizabeth Ann prevent the 
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genial glow that warmed her heart the 
very next week, when her music pro- 
fessor appeared blithely at the front 
door with one of his baby birds, en- 
sconced comfortably in a bright new 
brass cage, as a present for Elizabeth 
Ann, to offset the bitter loss of the de- 
funct Socrates. Any other man would 
have brought another kitten—if he had 
thought of bringing anything at all! 
Professor Jagen seemed to know in- 
stinctively that a little girl who has lost 
her pet cat by a shotgun must preserve 
its memory in faithful isolation for a 
respectable length of time before she 
receives to her heart another love of 
the same species. 

With a bird it was obviously differ- 
ent. Elizabeth Ann, enraptured, felt 
her joy of living return as she viewed 
the coquettish yellow mite behind the 
shining bars, and felt no compunction in 
showering her affection upon the new 
pet. 

“T thought maybe we could call him 
‘Teakettle, ” suggested the professor, 
after they had gone over the creature’s 
pedigree and its points of physical 
beauty. ‘“He’s just learning to sing, and 
it sounds at present just like the bub- 
bling and purring of escaping steam— 
although in time he should be a very 
fine singer, being a German bird.” 

“No,” objected Elizabeth Ann 
thoughtfully. “I think I’ll call .him 
‘Nebular Hypothesis.’ That’s the sup- 
position of the solar system, you know, 
and it’s more novel than Teakettle.” 

The name suggested, redolent as it 
was of fifth-grade rudiments, was ac- 
cordingly bestowed upon the innocent 
fledgling, with the possibility of “Neb” 
as a nickname for everyday use. 

“T’m so glad,” Elizabeth Ann’s mother 
was overheard to remark about this 
time, “that I didn’t suggest having her 
name the baby. There’s no telling what 
appellation the poor child might have 

borne through life.” 
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Nebular Hypothesis, in the course of 
a few weeks, blossomed forth into the 
promise predictéd by the bud. He came 
to sing every day with greater accuracy 
and assurance, and the professor, who 
was interested in vocal music as well as 
piano, gave Elizabeth Ann numerous 
lectures upon tone production and voice 
placing, using Neb as an illustration. 

Elizabeth Ann was much more in- 
terested in the bird as a pet than as a 
tenor. Being a remarkably friendly lit- 
tle fellow, he soon learned to hop from 
his cage and perch upon her finger. He 
acquired the art of extracting a hemp- 
seed from between her pursed-up lips. 
He danced upon his perch and sang at 
her command, and in time to her wav- 
ing hand. In short, he was a most satis- 
factory pet, and while the memory of a 
black, beloved cat still caught his little 
mistress by the throat at times, the new 
and very different love, in the course 
of a few weeks, soothed the smart of 
sorrow. 

Elizabeth Ann, who, hating her daily 
practice of an hour as much as she liked 
the professor for whom she endured it, 
had in previous times been in the habit 
of placing four white peppermint drops 
in a row on the music rack, to be eaten 
at intervals of fifteen minutes during 
the age-long hour, thus teasing Father 
Time along a bit. Now she placed 
Nebular Hypothesis in his cage upon 
the piano, and the inspiration of his 
deafening accompaniment caused the 
minutes to fly by like magic. 

Her proficiency in the art of music, 
as it developed day by day, was a source 
of astonishment and gratification to the 
good professor. She graduated from 
Nevin to Grieg in exactly half the time 
he had allowed her for the ascent, and 
the nimbleness of her “runs,” as they 
strove to keep pace with Neb’s rollick- 
ing trills and quavers, developed re- 
markably the small fingers that had used 
to limp their way almost rheumatically 
up and down the white keyboard. 
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At this juncture came the great in- 
spiration of Professor Jagen’s career. 
Coming: in unexpectedly one morning, a 
few minutes early, he surprised Eliza- 
beth Ann at her practice. She was 
playing Grieg’s ‘“V6glein”—‘‘Birdling” 
—her left, unused foot hanging for safe- 
keeping on the under bar of the piano 
bench, her right pedaling systematically, 
while Neb, on the piano ledge, swung 
rapturously to and fro in his little swing 
and shrilled out ecstatically a morning 
lyric. 

Now Professor Jagen liked to have 
something out of the ordinary with 
which to conclude his monthly recitals, 
something distinctive, something in the 
way of a surprise to leave a good taste 
in the mouth, something that would pro- 
duce the same sensation as finding an 
unexpected green mint by the side of 
one’s finger bowl. These recitals the 
good ladies of the town-combined with 
little social afternoons, each mother in 
turn entertaining the little coterie of 
pupils, music master, and admiring 
friends, and thereby winning the first 
place in the “Society Notes” of the 
town paper the next morning. The so- 
ciety reporter, moreover, being a wide- 
awake young person, always added a 
paragraph telling of the professor’s 
“special,” and by so doing had earned a 
reputation that she was planning to 
mention at some length in a little heart- 
to-heart financial talk she hoped to have 
soon with the managing editor. 

The next recital was to be.held at 
Mrs. Gale’s home. Not at all unnatu- 
rally, therefore, the idea flashed into 
Professor Jagen’s fertile brain that here 
was his next “special”—Elizabeth Ann 
playing “Birdling,” accompanied by 
Nebular Hypothesis in his gleaming and 
decorative cage! He broached the 
happy thought at once. 

Elizabeth Ann felt the sinking sen- 
sation of horror come over her that al- 
ways preceded her consent to something 
she knew she would loathe to do. She 
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“felt it in her bones” that she was 
destined to carry out his wild scheme to 
the letter. He had given her the bird; 
she was indebted to him for many lit- 
tle kindnesses that bound her to return 
their compliment; yet she also knew 
that she should hate this awful per- 
formance as Socrates used to abhor 
what he considered an unnecessary 
shampoo. 

“But the duet?” queried Elizabeth 
Ann delicately, praying for a way out of 
this horrible dilemma. 

She was to execute the tinkling treble 
of this duet while Bess Salisbury thun- 
dered in the bass, and Elizabeth Ann 
had considered that enough agony for 
one recital. 

“You will do that, too, of course,” 
Professor Jagen assured her. He was 
still in the throes of creation. “Then, 
at the conclusion, I will announce: 
‘Elizabeth Ann Gale, accompanied by 
Nebular Hypothesis, will render “V6- 
glein,” by Grieg.’ And you will come in 
at the door over there from the dining 
room, carrying the cage in your hand. 
You will set the cage on the ledge of 
the piano, and he will sing while you 
play. It will be a wonderful ‘special.’ 
And so appropriate! ‘Voglein!’ ‘Bird- 
ling!” 

The enraptured professor clapped his 
hands like a child. 

The dread of the approaching event 
hung over Elizabeth Ann’s soul like a 
pall for the next few weeks. Her 
father had succumbed to a most un- 
genteel mirth when told of the pro- 
fessor’s approaching “special,” and had 
been overheard to tell the scheme to 
various neighbors and friends, who 
were similarly interested in the chil- 
dren’s music teacher. The little boys at 
school heard it and forthwith vented all 
the humor of their kind upon the ap- 
pearance Elizabeth Ann would present 
on the auspicious occasion. 

“They call me ‘Bird Cage,’” grieved 
Elizabeth Ann to her mother. “They 
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THE BIRD SONG 





shout “it out to me 

when I go down the 

street to school.” 
“Oh, boys always 


tease,” reminded 
Mrs: Gale cheer- 
fully. She had been 


secretly pleased with 
the idea herself. 
“Don’t mind them.” 

“Some one always 
picks on me to do 
the craziest things,” 
Elizabeth Ann sput- 
tered. ‘““Why 
couldn’t he have 
made a goose out of 
Bess 
stead of me?” - 

“T think he’s pay- 
ing you a compli- 
ment,” insisted Mrs. 
Gale, though even 
her mouth quivered 
a little. 

“TI couldn’t feel 
any more ridicu- 
lous,” declared her 
small daughter 
angrily, “if he 
wanted me to crawl 
into the cage and sit 
there with Neb on 
the perch.” 

Her eyes grew 
black with helpless 
rage at the very 
thought of it. 

“Besides,” she concluded, “I can’t get 
the second part of that piece at all. It’s 
just like doing a ‘Sailor’s Hornpipe’ 
with your fingers. They step on each 
other.” 

“T guess you can do it if you prac- 
tice faithfully,” observed Mrs. Gale, 
with the maddening optimism of moth- 
erhood. 

Elizabeth Ann turned on her-heel and 
walked off. The idea of protesting 
openly did not seem to enter her mind. 
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Coming in unexpectedly one morning, a few minules early, he surprised 


Elizabeth Ann at her practice 


Duty and conscience were her guide- 
posts, and anything, however distaste- 
ful, that she felt she ought to do was 
done to the bitter end with martyrlike 
resignation. Professor Jagen had given 
her the bird, and, indebted to him for 
this kindness, Elizabeth Ann must re- 
pay, measure for measure. 

“You play it splendidly, with the ex- 
ception of some hesitancy in the second 
part,’ encouraged the professor, as 
Elizabeth Ann concluded the final 
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chords of “Voéglein” and rose to make 
her bow and hook Neb’s cage over her 
finger again for the grand exit. 

“Do I?” she replied, without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Try it with the metronome,” sug- 
gested the professor, pointing with a 
delicately sharpened pencil to the be- 
ginning of the second movement. Eliz- 
abeth Ann removed Nebular Hypoth- 
esis—who generously offered his serv- 
ices at these practices, even when not 
desired—and returned to her bench. 
Squinting obediently at the page, to be 
sure she was to start with her thumb, 
she twined her fingers in and out 
through the intricate passage, in time to 
the heavy, leaden beat of the metronome 
on the piano ledge. 

“Faster, now!” commanded the pro- 
fessor, pulling down the lead weight. 

Elizabeth Ann twined faster. 

“Once more!” The professor pulled 
it down to full time. 

Elizabeth Ann’s fingers stumbled— 
and fell! 

“Oh, dear!” she wailed. “I never can 
do that.” 

“Never mind,” soothed the cheery 
professor. “We won't do it any more 
to-day. You'll play it excellently, I’m 
sure, under the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and Nebular will cover up any 
deficiencies.” 

So the fateful day arrived. Gloom 
hung heavy over Elizabeth Ann Gale, 
as, dressed in her best white dress, she 
helped-her mother receive their guests 
and stow them away safely in seats. It 
was not a pleasant thing to reflect that 
you were about to cause an amused 
titter of laughter, and, on top of that, 
trust to the excitement of the moment 
to play a thing you had never done cor- 
rectly even once. Professor Jagen 
would never have allowed her to play 
that bungled piece, if it had not been 
for this “special.” Elizabeth Ann hard- 
ened her heart against “specials.” 





The afternoon wore away, a confused - 


jumble of liquid melody interspersed 
with applause from white kid gloves, 
occasional laughter, a few tears—little 
Marjorie Chadwick could not remem- 
ber her piece and had to be called off 
ignominiously—and much whispering 
and anticipation as the conclusion drew 
near. Elizabeth Ann drummed through 
the duet that she once had dreaded, and 
even forgot she was playing, so doth 
the greater horror dim the less. 

“Elizabeth Ann Gale, accompanied 
by Nebular Hypothesis, will render 
‘Véglein’—‘Birdling’—by Grieg.” 

The reality was quite as ghastly as the 
anticipation had been. Elizabeth Ann, 
her face as blank as a stiff concrete 
wall, appeared in the -doorway, carry- 
ing the bird cage in her hand. There 
was a murmur, a ripple of laughter, 
much chatter, exclamation, and ap- 
plause. 

Unsmiling,~ Elizabeth Ann set the 
cage on the piano and took her seat. A 
hush fell. 

Nebular Hypothesis, from his swing, 
surveyed the audience with his head on 
one side, and, at the first notes from 
Elizabeth Ann’s fingers, broke forth 
into a trill. The audience was spell- 
bound, and Professor Jagen quite be- 
side himself, as the melody progressed. 
Elizabeth Ann played the first part 
through, repeated, hesitated—and 
played it through again. Courage failed 
her to start on that awful second 
passage where one’s fingers crumpled 
and gave way in the mazy labyrinth of 
backward notes. Nebular, too, sud- 
denly looked nervous. He _ stopped 
singing and sounded a few frightened 
chirps, while Elizabeth Ann, on the 
piano bench, prayed for the world’s end 
and debated whether to repeat the first 
part again for the fifth time or to take 
the death leap. 

But, speaking of leaps, at this junc- 
ture entered the villain—or rescuer— 
in exactly that melodramatic manner. 
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While Neb still emitted odd, shrill shrieks, a black, shadowlike form sprang upon the 
top of Mrs. Gale’s baby grand piano. 
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While Neb still emitted odd, shrill 
shrieks, a black, shadowlike form 
sprang upon the top of Mrs. Gale’s 
baby grand piano, ran around the brass 
jardiniére full of red roses, and leaped 
upon the brass cage. 

“Socrates!’”? Elizabeth Ann cried, in 
a commingling of joy and horror. 

It was he, that recreant beast—one 
ear gone, a patch of fur missing, one eye 
shut forever, but with a spirit still un- 
daunted, as he glared at his rescued vic- 
tim from Elizabeth Ann’s shoulder, 
where she held his struggling form in a 
viselike clutch and murmured love 
words into the ear that still remained to 
receive them. 

“The blackguard!” ejaculated Pro- 
fessor Jagen, trembling. 

The formality of the musical had 
been quite shattered by the abrupt en- 
trance of the returned Socrates, and 
the ladies were agitatedly pressing about 
the piano and frightening still more the 
poor little bird, who huddled in the 
corner of his cage and cheeped piti- 
fully. 





The piratical black mustachios of the 
cat quivered with desire as he viewed 
the tempting yellow mouthful, and he 
made a deep gurgle of longing, with his 
red mouth ajar. 

“He’s jealous,” cooed Elizabeth Ann. 
“Don’t worry, Socrates. I still love 
you.” 

“Jealous!” echoed Professor Jagen, 
sick with his own disappointment. 

But Elizabeth Ann laid her hand 
gently over the eye of Socrates that 
he might not have to look at his rival. 
She forgot poor Professor Jagen. She 
ignored the pleadings of her mother to 
finish the interrupted piece. Indeed, 
any one could see that Neb was in no 
condition to proceed as accompanist, 
being distinctly “out of voice.” Eliz- 
abeth Ann, with the dread of the pro- 
fessor’s “special” safely off her mind, 
with Nebular Hypothesis safe and 
convalescent, with Socrates—dear 


Socrates!—once more in her arms— 
Elizabeth Ann stood in a perfect glory 
of happiness, crushing the prodigal to 
her heart. 





The Heart’s April 
You came to-day and, flinging wide 
The gates that guard my heart, 


You taught its plants to put forth leaves, 
Its rosy buds to start. 


You brought back all its singing birds— 
I hear theig glad wings dart. 

It may be winter out of doors; 
It’s April in my heart! 





Auice E. ALLEN. 
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The Man Who Came Back 


By Virginia Middicton 


Author of “Fleshpots of Egypt,” “Cotrelly’s First Gaptute,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


Being an Account of Certain Events Occurring 
at Twisted Trees in the Autumn of 1910. 


VEN had not the day been full of 
disquieting influences, of puzzling 
and angry incidents, I could not 

have slept otherwise than fitfully that 
night in late September. All the forces 
of nature forbade it. A sodden day, 
persistently refusing to rain, but ob- 
scuring the sky with infinitudes of mist, 
obliterating the hills, filling the valleys 
with sluggish streams of gray fog, had 
given place to a turbulent night. The 
wind cannonaded against the old 
wooden house perched among its cen- 
turial evergreens at the crest of the 
rough mountainside ; it whistled through 
the ancient keyholes, creaked threaten- 
ingly at doors and window fastenings. 
Through the early night I had dozed 
fitfully, constantly starting awake at 
the shriek of the wind or the buffeting 
of the branches against my window, lis- 
tening with strained ears for a sound 
that should differentiate itself from 
the noises of the storm, waiting I knew 
not what signal of disaster. Ordinarily 
I am not timid. I have, indeed, stayed 
inthe rambling house, high upon the 
mountainside, quite alone but for the 
doubtful protection of Sara Nulty, my 
old nurse, and have not had the slight- 
est tremor of fear. But to-night, de- 
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spite the reassuring knowledge of the 
friendly human life all about me, the 
smothering sensation of sheer terror 
came over me as often as the raging 
of the wind woke me from my uncer- 
tain dozing. 

In the lulls of the tempest, when only 
little airs found out the crevices in the 
house and sought the keyholes, I heard 
in each weird whisper the sibilant con- 
sultation of evil men, planning mis- 
chief. The creaking of the great- 
branched trees outside grew to resemble, 
in my ears, the heavy, complaining 
wheels of a wagon making painful as- 
cent of our height for some lawless pur- 
pose. The dropping of apples now and 
then from old apple trees, long astray 
from the orchard, upon the piazza out- 
side my room, or against the walls of 
the house, was the imperious summons 
of invincible bands of desperadoes, too 
bold even to be furtive in their midnight 
assault upon us. 

Most of the master bedrooms of the 
house were in the remodeled main build- 
ing, but mine was, by my choice, in 
the older ell, overlooking the sunny gar- 
den that my grandmother had planted. 
The women servants slept in the same 
wing, separated from me by a traverse 
hall. The men—except Carl Borkvist, 
the gardener, husband of Felicity, the 
housemaid—all had their lodgings with 
the farmer, in a house a few hundred 
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rods away, partly hidden from the main 
house by a plantation of spruces. Fe- 
licity and Carl had quarters in the ram- 
bling wing in which I slept, and | had 
often smiled to myself to think how 
adequately we were protected by the 
presence of the blond, slow-moving 
Swedish giant. 

But to-night the knowledge of him 
within call, the knowledge of my step- 
father and his unseen, but doubtless 
able-bodied and valiant, guest, of my 
chaperon, the redoubtable Mrs. Wheel- 
wright, in the main body of the house, 
and of the small but efficient army of 
servants domiciled behind the spruce 
grove and accessible by telephone from 
my very bedside—all this assurance of 
protection was powerless to allay my 
apprehensions. From each doze I woke 
with. pounding heart, to listen, intently, 
palpitantly, for a few seconds, and then 
to stare through the windows into the 
black night, praying for the first pallid 
light of dawn to put an end to my child- 
ish panic. 

Once—it was a little after one o'clock, 
for I had switched on the light and 
had looked at my bedside clock when 
last awakened—lI fell into a weary, agi- 
tated half slumber. There had been a 
lull in the storm, and the mysterious 
whisperings and sibilances of the night 
had failed to resolve themselves into 
anything more sinister, and so I had 
drifted into a sort of sleep. 

Suddenly I found myself broad 
awake, sitting up in bed, my pulses 
pounding frightfully, my ears full of 
a sound that had but just died away. 


. I listened breathlessly, my hand at my 


throat, as if to repress a cry. The 
wind ‘had risen again; trees were rock- 
ing, branches creaking, and eerie wails 
filled the house from every tiny crevice 
in the clapboarding, every hair's breadth 
of space in the window sashes and 
doors. I listened, to distinguish in the 
universal uproar the particular sound 
that had wakened me—a detonation like 
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an explosion, it seemed in my waking 
recollection of it. But it did not come 
again. There were creakings and rus- 
tlings and groanings as there had been 
throughout the night, but no new. sound. 

“It was a limb torn from one of the 
trees,” I told myself, lying down again. 
But immediately I sat upright, listen- 
ing. Again my ears seemed to detect 
a noise not to be explained by the 
fierce uproar of the tempest. It was 
not a loud noise this time; it was akin 
to the creaking and the moaning that 
had persisted all the night. Yet it was 
not quite like that creaking and moan- 
ing. I listened, straining every nerve. 
It passed, it died, it related itself to 
the sounds of the storm. I lay down 
again, closed my eyes, and sought, with 
all my strength of purpose, to banish 
my meaningless terrors, to banish my 
persistent thoughts of the day’s events, 
and to sleep. 

I needed sleep. The problem that 
had confronted me in the afternoon I 
did not regard as solved. It would re- 
quire solving to-morrow, and to its 
settlement I felt that I must bring a 
clear, unclouded mind. Indisputably, I 
must sleep! 

It was quite in vain. As insistent, 
as unruly as the night forces beating 
against the old house were the fears, 
bewilderments, surmises, battling for 
lodgment in my mind. 

Why, why had my stepfather and 
guardian insisted that day upon the 
termination of the engagement into 
which he had urged me five months be- 
fore? 
dal, the unsavory page, suddenly re- 
vealed to him in the life of the Count 
Antonio Vitelli, which had caused that 
amazing scene in the library that after- 
noon? What agency had unexpectedly 
uncovered it, there in our lonely house, 
Twisted Trees, almost at the summit 
of Sunset Hill, as the mountain was 
named ? 


What was the crime, the scan- | 
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Oppressed by the murky gloom of 
the day, I had sought that afternoon to 
freshen my spirit by a lonely horseback 
ride through the trails and paths that 
had been familiar to me from my baby- 
hood. The place had been my mother’s, 
my dimly remembered mother’s, a herit- 
age to her from her own people, the 
one material possession she had brought 
my father, the wealthy and impetuous 
youth who had happened upon her in the 
little town in which she had been sent to 
school, as she had walked prim and 
beautiful, with her boarding-school 
mates, two by two. He had stayed his 
journey in the demure, green village 


in which the seminary for the young 


‘ladies was situated, to woo her clandes- 


tinely and to win her entirely. 

Their story has passed into a legend 
of that institution of learning—a legend 
that the girls whisper thrillingly to one 
another to this day, and that the teach- 
ers sternly seek to uproot from the soil 
of tradition. It is a pr ittle story 
of midnight notes let dow. irom high 
windows by silken cords ; of looks burn- 
ing across the dim aisles of the proper 
little church on Sundays; of roses mys- 
teriously falling at her tiny feet as she 
walked decorously through the town on 
her daily constitutionals; and finally of 
an escape, one dark night, down a 
knotted rope of sheets—of an escape 
and a meeting beneath the oak at the 
corner of the grounds; of a swift flight 
in a hooded carriage; of a marriage as 
the day broke in rose and amethyst, at 
an obliging parsonage in an adjoining 
State, where the laws were milder in 
regard to prenuptial! arrangements than 
in the one to which my mother had been 
sent to obtain her education. 

I have always loved to think of them 
as they walked out of that kind par- 
sonage together into the glory of the 
dawning day—two palpitant, splendid, 
joyous young things, the impulsive, 
lordly boy and the demure girl from 
the rough, poor mountainside farm! 
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They had but little of that day of 
promise together; my young father 
barely lived to see me in his wife’s 
slender arms. He died for an impulse, 
as he had lived by them; he was thrown 
by a horse he was breaking in defiance 
of his trainer’s advice. 

I was three months old when that 
calamity overtook my mother, and I 
was three years when she married again, 
choosing for her second husband the 
man of all the world who must have 
seemed the most antipodal to my father, 
Mr. Lester Wynn, one of the executors 
of her late husband’s estate, a careful, 
conservative, ambitious gentleman al- 
ready approaching forty. Despite the 
glory of her early romance, my step- 
father must have made her happy and 
earned her gratitude, for, on her death, 
three years after their marriage, she 
left him outright a large part of the 
property that my father had bequeathed 
outright to her. And of my inherit- 
ance she made him trustee until I should 
reach the age of twenty-five, leaving 
me outright only the old house of her 
ancestors, the wind-blown dwelling in 
which to-night I was recalling, in dis- 
ordered, inconsequential fashion, the 
events of the day, and awaiting with 
frightened heartbeats some catastrophe 
of the wind storm raging without. 

I had come home from my lonely 
canter through the hill roads, which 
were already showing the approach of 
autumn, yellow and red even through 
the veils of fog. I had gone at once 
to the library. On my ride I had been 
trying to recall a stanza from Brown- 
ing which Count Antonio had recited 
to me the previous evening after dinner 
—he was constantly putting me to 
shame for my ignorance of our litera- 
ture with his exact, fine foreign knowl- 
edge of it.. In the library, to my as- 
tonishment, I had found my stepfather 


and the count. Their faces had been. 


strange, their manner perturbed. I had 
entered the room without knocking, in- 
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“My engagement? Must end!” I repeated stupidly. ‘My engagement to Count Antonio must 


end! 


tent only upon my errand, my crop still 
in my gauntleted hand, my tricornered 
hat still fastened beneath my braided 
hair by its rubber band, the long tweed 
coat that met my high boots over my 
riding breeches still fastened at the 
throat against the outdoor mist. 

As I had strode in from the red-tiled 
terrace that my stepfather had built 
along one side of the old house, when 
it had become a “summer place,” not 
many miles from a fashionable sum- 
mer colony, my mind had been frown- 
ingly intent upon my problem. 


But why?” 





Fear Death? to feel the fog in my throat 
The mist in my face 





And what was it that Tony had re- 
peated, in his wonderful, liquid voice, 
as the following line of the brave poem? 
3ut the looks of the two men had 
swiftly banished the thought of poetry 
from my-mind. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” I had fal- 
tered, though why I should have been 
embarrassed I did not know. “I didn’t 
know you were here, papa.” My 


mother had taught me to call him that, 
allowing me to keep for the dear parent 


































































































































































































































I knew only in my imaginations the 
more sacred name. “I thought you had 
gone to Berkshire this afternoon. » And 
I thought that you, sir,” I had turned 
with mock accusation toward my fiancé, 
“were bound for New York to-day?” 

He was very white, Antonio, and his 
eyes were blazing caverns in the midst 
of the whiteness. But he twisted his 
lips, which had shown almost snarling 
beneath his close-clipped mustache, into 
a smile and advanced toward me with 
his usual debonair grace. He was tall 
for an Italian, and carried himself with 
an easy lightness. He kissed my hand 
in greeting, murmuring: 

“T was detained, as you see.” 

‘Barbara,’ my _ stepfather said 
sharply, “this is as good a time as any 
to tell you that your engagement to 
Count Antonio must end.” 

“My engagement? Must end!” I re- 
peated stupidly. “My engagement to 
Count Antonio must end? But why?” 

“That, carissima, is what I also have 
been asking Mr. Wynn,” Antonio struck 
in suavely. 

“And I have told him,” answered my 
stepfather quickly, “that certain facts 
in regard to his life have come to my 
knowledge which force me to regard 
him as unfit to be your husband.” 

“T shall insist upon your naming 
them, sir!” cried the count. 

I stared at my guardian. The count’s 
demand seemed to me eminently just. 
But Mr. Wynn showed no intention 
of enlightening him. It seemed to me, 
staring at him, that his always pale face 
was singularly sallow beneath his thick, 
iron-gray hair, and that his blue eyes 
were almost glazed. 

“Barbara”—he paid no attention to 
the count’s demand—‘“you had better 
go to your room.” 

“But,” I began, tempestuously pro- 
testant, “but Pe 

“You remember,” interrupted Mr. 
Wynn sharply, “that you were strongly 
averse to this engagement when it was 
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proposed to you. Pray do not display 
a pure unreason by being averse to 
breaking it now.” 

“But it is you who are unreasonable!” 
I cried hotly, perhaps somewhat dis- 
respectfully. “Five months ago you 
insisted upon my engagement, quite re- 
gardless of my wishes. And now you 
insist upon my breaking it? regardless 
again of my wishes. I—I have come to 
believe that you were right when you 
said that—that—I af 

“Barbara is quite right in calling this 
unreasonable,” declared Antonio, com- 
ing to my rescue. “I am, of course, 
aware that she did not altogether will- 
ingly consent to the engagement -in the 
first place—she is one of your late- 
flowering American girls. But you told 
her that she should give me the chance 
of a change in her heart. I told you”— 
he turned toward me with his flattering 
air, but now he wore it with a certain 
superbness—“that I was sure I could 
teach you to love me, since I had no 
predecessor in your affections.” I 
winced. Poor Tommy Royle! “And 
I think I—ah, Barbara, tell me that I 
am not too bold in saying that I have 
succeeded, that I am at least on the 
verge of success. Tell me—tell Mr. 
Wynn—that he is wounding your heart 
as well as mine in this outrageous, elev- 
enth-hour change of his. Tell him, 
carissima mia!” 

“T think you are acting very arbi- 
trarily, papa,” I said. 

I could not quite say what my fiancé 
dictated to me, although my attitude 
toward my approaching marriage had 
changed—shamelessly changed, Tommy 
Royle had told me the last time I had 
encountered him. A girl barely twenty- 
one can scarcely be for five months the 
recipient of the most careful, the most 
adoring, the most discriminating flat- 
tery from an exceedingly personable and 
experienced man, a man of title, a man 
of the world, without being somewhat 
moved by it. That is, if her heart is 
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not already engaged, and mine had not 
been, despite the pride I had taken a 
year ago in the annexation of Tommy 
Royle, whom I had known before only 
as a playmate, and who still wore the 
glamour of his Yale varsity captainship. 

Tommy had been made, in those five 
months of my engagement, to recede 
in my recollection to a youthfulness 
where he appeared almost like a knick- 
erbockered boy sulking over a defeat 
at marbles. And Count Antonio’s 
thirty-five years, which at first had 
seemed a little elderly, were now merely 
the properly seasoned age for a man. 
No, distinctly my heart had not been 
engaged by the affair with Tommy. 

Nevertheless, I was not quite pre- 
pared to say to my stepfather that his 
present dictum was a stab at my affec- 
tions. It was, as a matter of fact, 
rather one at my pride of independence 
and at my vanity. I had begun to like, 
quite vulgarly, the sound of my ap- 
proaching title. And so my only state- 
ment was that I thought my stepfather 
very arbitrary. 

“When you are older, Barbara,” he 
answered me ponderously, “you will 
know that I have acted for your true 
interests.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” I cried impatiently. 
An old-fashioned deference to our el- 
ders was not one of the virtues of my 
set. ‘You said exactly the same thing 
when you were arguing me into accept- 
ing—Tony.” 

“I tell you,” he cried; in a rasped, 
nervous voice, “that I have received 
information concerning Count Antonio 
which shows him unfit to be your hus- 
band aortas 

“You must name your charges against 
me, sir!” cried Tony, interrupting. 
“What have you heard against me that 
you did not know quite well before? 
Have you”—he laughed skeptically, as 
if at the limit of absurdity—“have you 
heard that I am an impostor, that my 
title is a sham?” 
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He stopped, and flashed a long look 
at Mr. Wynn. My stepfather held his 
eyes glownward; he refused to meet the 
questioning gaze of the other man. He 
was silent. 

“Papa, why don’t you answer?” I 
cried. “Is he an impostor?” 

“No, I have heard nothing of that 
sort,’ he muttered, and I saw what I 
afterward interpreted as a look of re- 
lief flash across my lover’s face. 

“What, then, have you heard?” he 
cried, pressing his advantage. “Have 
you uncovered some ancient love af- 
fairs? Bah, my worthy Puritan! I 
myself told you, when I had the honor 
to beg for your daughter’s hand, that 
I had lived a man’s life in a man’s 
world—whereas you, in America, live 
a man’s life in a woman’s world and 
are compelled to practice a loathly hy- 
pocrisy. I have not pretended, even 
to my intended wife herself, to have 
been other than I am. It is my’ future 
that is hers—inviolably hers. What 
scandal do you pretend to have un- 
earthed. Who are my accusers? I de- 
mand to be confronted with them!” 

He flung back his head and faced my 
stepfather with flashing, dark defiance. 
And still my stepfather, white, nerv- 
ous, did not meet his eyes. 

“There is no use in this bravado!” 
he told the count at last, speaking 
quietly. “I have received information 
which—satisfies me that you are un- 
worthy to be my daughter’s husband.” 
Obstinately he reiterated the unparticu- 
larized charge. “I withdraw my con- 
sent to the marriage. I decline to dis- 
cuss the matter farther. I simply with- 
draw my consent.” He snapped the 
last words out with a sort of effort. 

“Sir,” cried Count Antonio, with re- 
pressed rage, “do you call this justice? 
Do you call this the behavior of a gen- 
tleman? You would not dismiss a serv- 
ant in this fashion. I will not tolerate 
it. Who accuses me—and of what?” 
He advanced threateningly. 
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“Yes, papa,” I chimed in, dreadfully 
disturbed and unstrung, but more angry 
than disquieted, “who accuses him, and 
of what?” 

“IT have no more to say. Count An- 
tonio knows his own record clearly 
enough, no doubt, to supply him with 
the fasts on which I am acting. As 
for you, my dear Barbara, you must 
take my word for it. I refuse my con- 
sent to your marriage.” 

“Barbara!” cried Antonio, wheeling 
about so that he faced me, and trans- 
fixing me with the splendid anger of 
his eyes. “Barbara, will you marry me 
without this—this maniac’s consent? 
You are of age—you are not obliged 
to have his consent. Ah, my adored 
one, do not let some vagary of an in- 
sane man separate me from all that I 
long for, all that I cherish!” 

“Really, papa,” I exclaimed, address- 
ing him rather than Tony, because it 
still seemed to my impatience that he 
could be forced into making some ex- 
planation of his sudden change of plans, 


*“T'think Tony has a right to ask that 


of me since you are so—so strange— 
about the accusations against him. Who 
has made them? Whom have you seen? 
Who has written to you? Besides, did 
you not tell me, when you first made 
the count’s suit known to me, that you 
had looked up his record and had found 
it to be as he claimed? What has hap- 
pened? I have a right.to know as well 
as he. Why, only last night you spoke 
of visiting us in Florence next year!” 

Mr. Wynn paid no attention what- 
ever to my speech, which I thought very 
restrained and reasonable. Instead, he 
addressed Antonio. 

“It may interest you to learn,” he 
said, and this time his heavy eyes were 
fixed insultingly upon my lover’s face, 
“that if my stepdaughter marries with- 
out my consent before she is twenty- 
five years old, it depends upon me 
whether she is penniless for the rest 
of her days. And I assure you Pe 
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“What do you mean?” I cried. 

“You are my ward until you are 
twenty-five, and I hold your property 
in trust for you until that time, with 
the privilege of withholding all the in- 
come should you see fit to marry with- 
out my consent; and with the further 
privilege of settling your fortune in 
trust for your children, even when you 
become twenty-five, if you have mar- 
ried without my consent in the mean- 
time. You remember the terms of your 
mother’s will? They are explicit. No, 
my dear Barbara, I don’t wish to be 
brutal to you; and I am really saying 
this for the benefit of Count Antonio, 
who, I think, has little desire for a por- 
tionless wife, even one dowered with 
so many charms and graces as you, 
my dear!” he ended with a cold sneer. 

I recalled what, I confess, I seldom 
thought of—the terms on which I en- 
joyed my large income. My stepfather 
had always provided for me so hand- 
somely out of his own fortune, telling 
me that mine should come to me aug- 
mented by wise investment rather than 
diminished by charges against it, that 
I had seldom thought of money in con- 
nection with my wedding, although I 
knew, of course, that there was to be 
the usual foreign-American arrange- 
ment of a large settlement upon the 
count when we married. The way in 
which my stepfather recalled my knowl- 
edge of the matter quickened the anger 
in me. I turned proudly toward An- 
tonio. 

“You hear what my stepfather says,” 
I remarked. “I believe it is quite true. 
But”—I tossed my head and flashed de- 
fiance toward my guardian—‘“if you 
wish to marry me without my portion, 
I am quite willing to keep my faith with 
you. I will not be a party to this in- 
justice.” 

He crossed the room to my side and 
kissed my hand. 

“Incomparably dear!” he murmured. 
“Brave, generous heart! But I will not 


’ 
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rob you of your inheritance. I shall 
insist upon this—this gentleman’s—ac- 
counting to me for his damnable in- 
sults!” He wheeled upon Mr: Wynn. 
“Understand!” he cried. “You and I 
will settle this! I allow no man to 
play fast and loose with me. I shall 
demand an accounting in a manner you 
cannot ignore, unless you are a cow- 
ard as well as an American boor!” 

He bowed and moved toward the 
door. My stepfather laughed, once, a 
short, sharp, unmusical laugh. 

“We don’t indulge in the duel here 
nowadays,” he mentioned toward the 
retreating figure. 

“The cowardly customs of your coun- 
try shall not save you!” cried the count. 
“You shall explain and apologize to 
me—or ‘i 

“The Black Hand?” suggested Mr. 
Wynn lightly. He rang as he spoke, 
with the little sneer on his face. To 
the servant who answered the summons 
he said: “Count Antonio’s horse.” 

And in a few minutes, still standing 
silent together in the library, we saw 
the horse brought around to the terrace 
steps, saw Tony vault lightly into the 
saddle and ride away through the misty 
avenue of giant spruces that led to the 
highroad at the edge of the farm. | 
turned toward my guardian, when the 
gallant, graceful figure had been lost 
in the enveloping mist of the autumn 
twilight. 

“Now,” I cried, “will you kindly tell 
me what you did not’—I was going to 
say “dare,” but something in my step- 
father’s grim, repressed face made me 
change the word to “care”—‘“what you 
did not care to say to Count Antonio? 
What have you learned?” 

“No mock-Italian heroics from you, 
Barbara, if you please!” he commanded. 
“And, for the present, you must be 
content with knowing that what I have 
said about his unfitness is true. Later 
I may give you the details. Not at 





present. I shall be busy this evening, 
and shall not come down to dinner. I 
shall be at work in my office. Good 
night.” He held the door open for me, 
and, compelled by that attention to 
withdraw, I moved toward the door. 

“This—this is outrageous!” I cried, 
half tearful in my anger. “To treat 
me like a child!” 

“Good night,” my stepfather said 
again insistently. 

As I crossed the threshold of the li- 
brary into the hall that bisected the 
house, | saw the white glimmer of the 
housemaid’s apron not three feet from 
the doorframe. 

“Felicity!” I cried, and at the word 
the lamp upon the newel post and all 
the side lamps set in old-fashioned can- 
delabra along the side walls flashed into 
softly shaded brilliance. Felicity, on 
her evening task of lighting, turned her 
surprised, respectful, pretty, Gallic 
countenance upon me. We had angli- 
cized her name, but not her looks. 


“Yes, mamselle?” she said expec- 


tantly. 

But I had nothing to say to her ex- 
cept an idiotic “Oh, you're lighting up, 
aren't you? It’s such a dark day.” 

I could not accuse her of having been 
at the keyhole, listening. But I began 
to wonder, a little shamefacedly, how 
far our voices, in that excited colloquy, 
had carried. 

“It has been.a dark day, mamselle,” 
she agreed cordially. “You have had 
the pleasant ride?” 

“Not very—too misty,” I answered as 
I crossed the hall to a card table backed 
against the wall beneath a branching 
Sheffield fixture. There was a Chinese 
bowl upon the bright, polished surface 
which, intended for the visiting cards of 
the calling neighbors, usually held also 
odd gloves, stray handkerchiefs, veils 
—any of the easily lost small articles of 
dress. To-day it was elegafitly neat 
and empty. 

“Oh, you’ve emptied the old cards,” 
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I said aimlessly. “That is good—it was 
time. No one has called this afternoon, 
I suppose?” I said it with a drag- 
ging effort after indifference. 

“No, mamselle; no one. That is, of 
course, except the count. And—yes, 
the other gentleman.” 

My heart beat more quickly. 

“The other gentleman ?” 

“Yes, mamselle. The gentleman for 
Mr. Wynn. He came about three 
o'clock, shortly after you had gone out.” 

“Who was it? One of the neigh- 
bors ?” 

“No, mamselle. He didn’t have a 
card, and I took his name in to Mr. 
Wynn just as he gave it to me. I 
forget it now—but he is staying the 
night. You will see him at dinner.” 

“But—but ”* I stammered, “but 
Mr. Wynn said nothing about a guest 
for dinner. Or an overnight guest. 
Are you sure, Felicity?” 

“Quite sure, Mamselle Jarbara. 
Sara Nulty was pickling the green to- 
matoes and I showed him his room 
myself. The east room opposite Mr. 
Wynn’s. He didn’t bring a valise, and 
Mr. Wynn has set him up for the night. 
A young gentleman, he is—that is, after 
a manner of speaking. Younger than 
Count Antonio, but not quite so young 
as Mr. Royle,” she added demurely. 

“Mr. Wynn must have forgotten 
about him,” I hazarded. ‘For he has 
just told me he will not come in to din- 
ner to-night, but will have something 
served to him in his office. Wait a mo- 
ment !” 

I darted back to the library door and 
knocked. Even though my stepfather 
was behaving most unaccountably, there 
was no need of his being unnecessarily 
rude to a guest. 

I did not hear any summons to enter, 
and timidly—I don’t know why—I had 
lifted my hand to rap again when the 
door was violently flung open from the 
inside, and my stepfather, white and 
angry, confronted me. 
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“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said, the anger 
dying into a sort of faintness in his 
voice. “I—I thought it was one of the 
servants. There’s no such thing as get- 
ting a minute’s peace in the house! 
What do you want?” 

“Nothing. Only Felicity has just told 
me that there is some one staying the 
night—some guest. I thought perhaps 
you had forgotten it, since you said you 
wouldn’t come to din sf 

“Forgotten it!” |My — stepfather 
laughed shortly. “No, I’ve not: forgot- 
ten it. The guest will dine with me in 
the office. He’s a person here on busi- 
ness.” 

“Oh!” I accepted the situation 
weakly, and went away. Felicity had 
vanished down the corridor, and I went 
to my room, pondering on the unknown 
guest. Had it been he who had brought 
the news of Count Antonio’s unfitness 
for the relation to which he aspired ? 

Mrs. Wheelwright, my guardian’s 
widowed cousin, a stately lady of sixty 
who had been his housekeeper and my 
social guidey philosopher, and friend 
since I had been returned from Mount 
Ivy Seminary and Europe to his house, 
labeled “finished,” had a headache that 
evening, and she, like Mr. Wynn, dined 
in her own apartments. I occupied the 
dining room alone, for there were, that 
night, no other guests at Twisted Trees 
than the gentleman who was sharing 
the private refection of the master of 
the house. I sat in the low-studded 
room—charming with its old, white 
wood carvings, bronzily gold with its 
hangings, ruddy from the light of the 
vast stone fireplace by which my grand- 
mother used to cook—and I continued 
my purposeless reviewing of the after- 
noon’s situation as I sat there, with but 
little appetite for the viands that Mollie, 
the farmer’s daughter, placed deftly be- 
fore me. 

Mollie, unnecessary to state, was not 
an American farmer’s daughter, or she 
would have scorned “menial” employ- 
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ment in the house of her father’s em- 
ployer. She was an English girl, whose 
parents had been brought to this coun- 
try a few years before—somewhat in 
defiance of the alien contract-labor laws, 
I suspect—by Mr. Wynn, when he had 
decided that it would be a good idea to 
put my ancestral acres into orchards. 
“You aren’t eating a thing, Miss 
Wynn,” Mollie informed me sadly. It 
had not yet become a grievance to me 
that my mother and stepfather had had 
my name legally changed to his while 
I was still a baby and unable to protest 
against the loss of my own. “Is there 


something you’d like better? A—a 
glass of milk, maybe?” 
I declined the dairy dainty. I didn’t 


feel hungry, I said. Mollie opined that 
I had overtired myself with riding in 
the afternoon. 

“Indeed, Miss Wynn, you do too 
much for a lady!” she warned me seri- 
ously. “Tennising and golfing and rid- 
ing and dancing and everything! It’s 
hard enough on a man.” 

I laughed at Mollie’s naive view of 
the sporting life. 

“That’s better!” she said. “I like to 
hear you laugh, Miss Wynn. It’s the 
best thing to do, whatever happens.” 
She came nearer to me, and looked 
down at me sympathetically. “I couldn’t 
help knowing that something was 
wrong,” she said, rearranging the forks. 
“But it'll all come out right—never 
fear!” 

“What do you mean?” I cried. 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” said Mol- 
lie, dropping quickly back from a friend 
into a servant. “I beg your pardon for 
speaking.” 

“Never mind about begging my par- 
don for speaking! It’s your not speak- 


ing further that would annoy me. What 
do you mean?” 

“T couldn’t help overhearing,’ she 
said. She looked nervously around the 
room, as if its simple surfaces might 
conceal spies. 


“T was on the terrace. 


Sara Nulty had sent me there to see if 
I could see you coming home—she was 
worried about your being so long away. 
And the gentleman who was with Mr. 
Wynn was talking—the long windows 
were open—and I couldn’t help hear- 
ing.” 

“Do you mean Count Antonio?” I 
asked, a little breathlessly. Perhaps my 
stepfather had really told the count the 
sudcenly discovered ground of his unfit- 
ness, and perhaps the scene before me 
was a farce designed to spare some ex- 
posure shocking to my girlish ignorance, 
to my woman’s standards. 

“No, the. other gentleman—the one 
that came earlier.” 

“What was it he said?” 

“Well, miss, I only heard a little, and 
I’m not sure—but I think he said some- 
thing like this: ‘I leave it to you to put 
a name to the reason. The point is she 
must be made to see that he is too poor 
a bargain for her money.’ And then he 
laughed, and he said something that 
seemed to make Mr. Wynn mad. It 
was: ‘That will be easy for you, Wynn, 
I am sure; and it won’t be such a 
damned lie, either.’ Excuse my using 
that word, miss, but the gentleman did, 
and I’m only repeating what he said. 
And then Mr. Wynn telephoned to the 
count at the club. And in an hour he 
came. And when Felicity said ch 
She broke off in embarrassment. 

“And when Felicity said 
prompted her. 

“T don’t care for Felicity myself, 
miss,” said Mollie vaguely. ‘“She’s too 
pert about her betters. She’s not seri- 
ous about anything. She doesn’t know 
her place, and Carl is so wrapped up in 
her that he spoils her more than she is 
spoiled already—being French!” 

“Never mind about Felicity’s charac- 
ter,” I said, somewhat sharply. “What 
was it she said?” 

“Oh, that the count and Mr. Wynn 
had an awful quarrel, and that worse 
would. follow—that the count wasn’t 
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going to be done out of all your money. 
Excuse me, Miss Wynn, I oughtn’t to 
repeat what she said—it was so impu- 
dent.” 
“Toward me? Never mind that, 
\ Mollie. I imagine I can bear 
poor Felicity’s gibes without too 
much mortification. Did she 
think that my money was the 
chief thing the count would re- 
gret, in case our engagement was 
broken ?” 
3ut poor Mollie could not 
bring her lips to frame such high 
treason against me, even in mere 
quotation. Red, confused, un- 
happy, she jumbled all that she 
had to say, and took refuge from 
repeating Felicity’s slurs upon 
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In spite of her incoherence, 
however, I had a pretty clear 
idea, when I left the dining room 
and went to my own bedroom, 
after a dutiful call on Mrs. 
Wheelwright, that the servants 
knew even more than I myself 
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did of the quarrel-between my guardian 
and my fiancé. And as for Felicity’s 
disloyal insinuation that the count’s _ 
chief sorrow in the matter would be due 
to the loss rather of my fortune. than 
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Leaning over the rail, I was able to 
see the excited group beneath—a group 
of servants who surrounded and half hid 
a body prone upon the ground. 
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of myself—had not Antonio’s attitude 
given even to me the same impression? 
He would not accept my sacrifice. In 
other words, he would not accept me 
shorn of my wealth. There had been 
the smart of wounded vanity in my 
spirit as I left Mrs. Wheelwright’s 
room, and, in my own, had thought over 
the situation. 

I had looked at myself in the pier 
glass under the glare of all the electric 
light the room afforded. Surely I ought 
to possess some value in a man’s eyes 
apart from my dowry; so my reflection 
told me. I was barely twenty-one, slim, 
proud, and spirited looking—fit daugh- 
ter, I felt in my heart, to the young cav- 
alier who had so breezily wooed my 
mother from her schoolmates. I my- 
self was almost as dark as my Italian 
lover, my abundant fine-spun black hair 
curling in a thousand tendrils about my 
oval face, my eyes so dark a gray and 
so large-irised as to seem black. The 
tone of my skin was tan rather than 
ivory, thanks to those sports which Mol- 
lie so decried. I was young, graceful, 
fiery. It was something of an outrage 
to my sensibilities that a man should be 
able lightly to set all this aside and to 
bow himself gracefully out of my ex- 
istence merely because my guardian 
withheld my fortune from him. 

Ah, well, it was the European cus- 
tom, and I had never seriously deluded 
myself with the thought that my mar- 
riage with Count Antonio Vitelli was to 
be a love match. Certainly it had not 
begun as one with me. I had been an- 
noyed at his intrusion, with serious in- 
tent, into the play day of my existence. 
I had been trying my untested powers— 
not without delicious, panicky fears of 
surrender—upon Tommy Royle. The 
count, with proposals that demanded 
grave consideration, had been, at first, 
a grievance. And now, when I had 
yielded my first girlish freedom, when I 
had allowed the glamour of social am- 
bition to fill my eyes, when I had gradu- 





ally come under the charm of the ex- 
perienced man of the world, he was 
ready to give me up without hesitation! 

All these mortifications, these per- 
plexities, had been in my mind when I 
finally went to bed. The wind had been 
rising, but I had not noticed the volume 
it had attained until after the lights 
were switched out, and I lay in the dark- 
ness trying to woo sleep. My unsuc- 
cess I have already described, but after 
my last affrighted start from uneasy 
dozing, the storm seemed to abate, and 
I must have finally fallen into a sound 
slumber. 

Suddenly a noise impossible to mis- 
take roused me—a woman’s ' shrill 
scream, thrice repeated. I was awake, 
again sitting up in bed, again with my 
hand to my heart. But this time the in- 
comparable radiance of a bright dawn 
flooded the room; the morning was well 
awake and the storm was over. I ran to 
my windows, for the cry had seemed 
to come from beneath them, and even 
as I ran there were more sounds—ex- 
clamations, deep-toned oaths, and hys- 
terical, shrill weeping. 

I could see nothing from the window, 
the floor of the balcony obscuring my 
view. I snatched a negligee, wrapped 
it around me, and stepped out upon the 
porch. Leaning over the rail that sur- 
rounded it, I was able to see the excited 
group beneath—a group of servants 
who surrounded and half hid a body 
prone upon the ground. I recognized 
Sara Nulty among them and called to 
her. 

“Sara! Sara!” I cried. “What is the 
matter? Who is hurt?” 

All the hubbub beneath me had sud- 
denly ceased when my voice was heard. 
Every neck was bent backward, all eyes 
were fixed upon me with a dreadful 
solemnity. No one spoke, not even 
Sara, usually the most efficient and 
level-headed of human beings. She only 
stared up at me with a strange, frozen 
look on her face. Then one of the 
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younger women broke into sudden sobs, 
calling out: 

“Poor Miss Barbara! 
Barbara!” 

“What is it?’ I cried impatiently, 
shrill myself in a swift, nervous panic. 
“Sara, why don’t you answer me? Who 
is hurt?” 

Then Sara seemed to regain’ posses- 
sion of her senses. With her elderly 
face still ashy and icy, she motioned me 
back toward my room. 

“Go in, go in, my lamb! Go back! 
Sara will come to you.” She spoke as 
if to the child she had coddled eighteen 
years before. 

And then, around the corner of the 
house, the tall figure of my guardian ap- 
peared, wrapped in a heavy bath robe, 
for it was yet early. 

“What's all this?” he called sternly 
to the huddled group upon the lawn. 
“What’s the trouble here?” Then, as 
he drew nearer, and as they fell back 
before him, he saw the dark form upon 
the wet grass. ““My God!” I heard him 
cry. 

And then I heard my own voice echo 
his words, for I, too, leaning far out, 
recognized the body lying there. It was 
Antonio Vitelli whose still face fronted 
the exquisite bright sky. 

Sara had come upstairs and stood 
on the balcony behind me, drawing me 
backward from the awful sight. I 
turned and caught at her shoulders with 
my hands. 

“Oh, Sara! Oh, Sara!” I gasped. 
“Is he—is he “4 

I could not bring myself to finish the 
sentence. I had no need. The fright- 
ened pity in her eyes answered me. 
Antonio was dead, and she knew it, 
though she tried to soffen the blow to 
me. 

“They are sending for the doctor,” 
she answered. “Come in, dearie! Come 
back to your room! Don’t give way— 
don’t give way! The master is there 
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now. The doctor will soon be there. 
Don’t give way—don’t give way!” 

I suffered her to lead me toward the 
long French window that gave entrance 
to my room. But at the sill I paused. 
Something drew my eyes backward. 
Something compelled me to look toward 
the corner of the main house. An un- 
familiar figure rounded it as | looked— 
the figure of a man, possibly thirty-two 
or three years old, tall, broad, and gold- 
en-bearded. He moved easily, with a 
long, swinging stride. I could not with- 
draw my eyes from him, and perhaps it 
was the intensity of my gaze that drew 
his away from the turbulent, tragic 
group upon the lawn and up to me upon 
the balcony. The stranger, the un- 
known guest, the man whose unan- 
nounced coming had so sinisterly coin- 
cided with the overthrow of all my 
expectations, the man who, I believed, 
had been in some mysterious way the 
agent of harm to the dead man lying 
beneath me, stared back at me. 

For a full moment, it seemed, our 
gazes clung together. Then, suddenly 
weak, I drooped against Sara, and she 
led me into my, room. 


CHAPTER II. 


Italian Aristocrat Shot Beneath His Fiancée’s 
Window. Count Antonio Vitelli Found Dead 
Beneath Window of American Heiress He 
Was to Marry in December. 


The great black letters, the red- 
smudged letters danced constantly be- 
fore the eyes of my mind. In less than 
twenty-four hours, how the face of the 
world had changed! I, who had ridden 
forth yesterday a spoiled, somewhat en- 
nuied young girl, greedy for ‘pleasure, 
ambitious for worldly distinction—I 
was become the heroine of a lurid, yel- 
low-journal mystery. I was involved in 
tragedy, and from the manner in which 
the tragedy was being treated, I was 
somewhat discreditably involved. What, 
the papers wanted to know already, had 
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my lover been doing on the grounds 
of my estate at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing? 

The coroner had come, puffing in his 
rusty little runabout up the steep roads 
which the night’s storm had perilously 
washed out; he had solemnly viewed the 
inert mass that had once been one of 
the most charming of gentlemen ; he had 
duly marked the wound a bullet had 
made in plowing its way through the 
dead man’s chest ; he had sapiently pro- 
nounced him dead at the hands of a per- 
son or persons unknown, and he had 
held all of us in the house for the in- 
quest a few days later. The dead body 
had been removed to Leominster, the 
nearest village, six miles away. Already 
the place was overrun with detectives, 
with such police officials as the country- 
side afforded, with reporters. 

It was a story to make glad the heart 
of any reporter. Here was a man 
whose coming to this country in search 
of a wife had been duly proclaimed and 
duly criticized. He had been heralded 
as a person with a title for sale. It had 
been patiently pointed out to Mr. Wynn 
and me by the admonitory press of our 
land that his title was not worth as 
much as some others, being merely Ital- 
ian and not exaltedly uncommon. His 
success in winning an heiress of even 
one of the smaller fortunes of the coun- 
try had, of course, been noted, and the 
poor heiress had been roundly scolded, 
on days dull in news, for letting her two 
or three millions go out of the land of 
her birth. She had been deaf to jour- 
nalistic reproof, and had gone on with 
the preparations for her marriage. And 
now, three or four months before that 
consummation, her suitor had been 
found dead of a bullet wound beneath 
her very window! It was a story full 
of possibilities in the hands of enter- 
prising reporters. 

Of these thert were not a few in the 
neighborhood at the time of the tragedy. 
The country has changed since the days 


of my grandfather’s farm, and what 
agriculture has lost fashion has gained. 
Twisted Trees lies six miles beyond the 
village of Leominster, famous through 
all the East as a favorite autumn resort 
of the idle. In Leominster there are big 
hotels, countless cottages, a gay casino. 
Invalids come to drink the waters of the 
springs; those not invalids come for the 
usual purposes—to dance and game, to 
ride and golf and dine and tea and lunch 
and—especially—to flirt. A mile out of 
Leominster, in the direction of Twisted 
Trees, was the big country club at which 
the count had been staying. All the hill- 
sides for ten miles about the settlement 
were dotted with those summer cottages 
in which rich Americans take such pride 
—those stone-and-stucco palaces and 
chateaux that bear with ostentation and 
arrogance the name of the humble coun- 
try dwelling. Such a place as this had, 
of course, in its fashionable season—the 
autumn—its share of correspondents 
from the metropolitan dailies, and their 
numbers were promptly augmented by 
our tragedy. 

With one accord the reporters began 
to ask the question: What had been the 
count’s business at Twisted Trees at 
one o’clock on a wild, tempestuous 
night? The doctors declared that he 
must have been five or six hours dead 
when his body was discovered by the 
dairyman and his daughter a little after 
six o’clock on the morning after the 
storm. It was easily ascertained that he 
had left the house at five on the pre- 
vious afternoon. My guardian’s testi- 
mony to that effect, together with my 
own and that of the groom who had 
brought around his horse and had 
watched him ride away, would be amply 
corroborated by the guests at the club. 
They all knew that Count Antonio had 
dined at half past seven in the main 
dining room of the clubhouse, had 
played billiards for a while, had joined 
the dancers in the ballroom a little later, 
and had declined a game of cards on 
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the ground that he was tired and was 
going to bed. He had bade his friends 
and companions of the evening good 
night at eleven, and had disappeared. 
He traveled,-of course, with a valet, 
and this man, Jenkins, a stolid English- 
man, reported that the count, coming 
to his bedroom at eleven, had dismissed 
him for the night, saying that he would 
not require his further services. 

When he was found the next morn- 
ing, he was clad in riding clothes, but 
his horse had not been taken from its 
stall, and there was no sign of his hav- 
ing ridden back to our place. 

It was inevitable that the fact of his 
quarrel with my guardian should gradu- 
ally become known. All our household 
had been subpcenaed as witnesses for 
the inquest, but even before the state- 
ments made there under oath gave the 
public an insight into the state of af- 
fairs at Twisted Trees, the newspapers 
declared their knowledge of a breach 
between my fiancé and my guardian. It 
was stated “on authority” by some of 
the more dashingly picturesque of them 
that he and I were about to elope, and 
that this romantic theory accounted for 
his presence on the grounds. The in- 
sinuations of others were not quite so 
pleasant. But the most inquisitive of 
them could not ask more pertinaciously 
than I did of my own mind why he had 
returned. 

The romantic version of the affair 
appealed to Mrs. Wheelwright. The 
clamor of that early morning did not 
disturb her, and so negligible a quantity 
was she in our household that no one 
thought of communicating the tragedy 
to her until Mollie, red-eyed and very 
late, brought her breakfast to her, and, 
with tears and gasps, poured out the 
tale. 

“My poor Barbara!” the good lady 
was reported to have said, in the most 
moving of tones, and she actually left 
her toast and chocolate untouched to 
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don a wrapper and come to my room to 
comfort me. 

“My poor child! My poor, dear Bar- 
bara!” she cried, making an attempt to 
fold me tenderly in her arms. “How 
terrible this is for you!” 

“Don’t let us talk about it, please,” I 
begged her. “It seems to me I shall 
go mad if I have to talk about it.” She 
looked a little offended at that, and 
glared at Sara Nulty, who was hanging 
up clothes in my closet. There had al- 
ways been an unspoken antagonism be- 
tween my old nurse and my new men- 
tor. 

“But what was he doing here?” de- 
manded Mrs. Wheeiwright plaintively. 
“You are quite right, Barbara, not to 
want to talk about it in general, though 
to me ” She broke off into a brief, 
aggrieved little silence. “But even if 
you don’t want to talk about it, even to 
me, you must tell me what he was doing 
here.” 

“I haven’t the least idea,’ I replied, 
with entire truthfulness. 

“Under your very window, too!” pur- 
sued Mrs. Wheelwright. “Of course, 
the Italians are very romantic. -They 
are always serenading their sweethearts 
—or is it the Spaniards? Both, I dare 
say, for they are both Southern races, 
and Southern races are so romantic! 
But to serenade you on a night like last 
night—why, you couldn’t have heard a 
thing for the storm! I never remember 
such a gale in my life. No, he couldn’t 
have come back to serenade you Z 

“Oh, please, please!” I begged her 
to desist from her foolish babbling. 

“Well, I won't talk about it if you 
don’t want me to. What does Mr. 
Wynn think?” 

‘He doesn’t know what to think. He 
is horror-stricken, of course,” I replied 
perforce, I spoke truly. If ever I had 
seen horror and amazement upon a hu- 
man face, it had been upon my guard- 
ian’s when he had looked down upon 
the outstretched figure that morning and 
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recognized it for the man whom he had 
turned away from his house the after- 
noon before with bitter words. In the 
mental turmoil in which I was dwell- 
ing his face was ever present before me 
—his and that of the stranger whom I 
connected with the tragedy in some 
mysterious way. 

“It was a most ill-advised thing,” de- 
clared Mrs. Wheelwright, now in her 
capacity of social arbiter, “a most ill- 
advised thing for him to return here 
after having once made his adieu for 
the day. What will people think? 
About you, I mean,” she added explana- 
torily. “It was the most ill-advised 
thing !” 

Even in the midst of the horror in 
which I was dwelling and of the anger 
that my chaperon’s suggestion aroused 
in me, I could not forbear a sort of grim 
smile at her foolish repetition about the 
ill-advisedness of Count Antonio’s re- 
turn. Poor, pleasure-loving, life-loving, 
gay, agreeable, ambitious Tony! Surely 
it had been an ill-advised return for 
him! Why, why had he made it? The 
question began to buzz again in my 
mind. What could have been the secret 
of his return? 

Sara, casting a look of indignation 
upon Mrs. Wheelwright, whom she re- 
garded as somehow her supplanter, 
emerged from the closet and made her 
way out of the room. Mrs. Wheel- 
wright was reminded that she was still 
in negligee, and spoke of going back to 
her apartment to dress. 

“Though I hate to leave you even for 
an instant, my dear girl,” she assured 
me tenderly. 

I pressed her hand, though I think my 
thankfulness was rather for seeing her 
depart than for her kind sentiments. 

Mollie, still red-eyed, still sniveling, 
came to my door and rapped, almost as 
softly as if it had been I who lay dead. 
It was not yet noon—scarcely five hours 
had elapsed since the discovery of the 


dead body—but she bore a paper on a 
salver. 

“A telegram, miss,” she said. “Tele- 
phoned out from Leominster. I wrote 
it out. The writing ain’t-very good, my 
hand is shaking so!” 

I picked up the slip and read: 

Is there anything I can do? 

T. R. Rove. 

That was like Tommy! It warmed 
my heart with a sense of friendliness, 
of sunlight in the clouds. And then, 
almost wiping out the grateful sensa- 
tion, came the thought that the ill news 
must have traveled with awful speed 
that he should be already proffering 
kind services. 

“There is no answer—yet,” I told the 
waiting Mollie. Then I added: “Where 
is Felicity” 

Ordinarily the pretty English girl was 
employed only in the dining room at 
Twisted Trees, and Felicity attended the 
telephone. 

“Oh, she’s awfully upset, miss,” an- 
swered Mollie. “The French—they 
don’t seem able to stand up to any- 
thing. I don’t see why she should feel 
more upset than the rest of us,” she 
added, sniffing, jealous of her reputation 
for sensibility. “She didn’t even see 
him. She was so sound asleep that she 
didn’t wake in all that noise. And Carl” 
another sniff—‘is so very particular 
about her feelings that he didn’t want 
her to go out and look while the bod— 
while Count Antonio was there. But 
she ain’t able to do her work, just the 
same,” Mollie ended, with a final toss 
of her head. 

I was indifferent to the story of Fe- 
licity’s shattered nerves; and Mollie, 
who obviously longed to stay with me 
and to exclaim over the horrors that 
surrounded us, was forced to trail away 
again, still half weeping. 

I do not know how I put through the 
wretched day. My guardian saved me 
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as much as possible from the impor- 
tunities of the reporters and even of the 
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officials. Of course, our usual program 
at Twisted Trees, even our usual or- 
derly domestic program, was torn to 
bits. Service was demoralized. I sup- 
pose every one had something to eat at 
some time, but there was no assembling 
in the dining room, no general meeting. 
And so it happened that it was not until 
the evening of the next day, when sa- 
cred routine had again reasserted itself, 
that I met the stranger whose compell- 
ing gaze had followed me on the morn- 
ing of the tragedy. 

Even without my guardian’s invita- 
tion, I supposed he must have remained 
at Leominster, or, at any rate, guaran- 
teed to return thither when needed as 
a witness. But Mr. Wynn had appar- 
ently asked him to remain; for, coming 
down into the dining room on the even- 
ing of the second day, I saw him stand- 
ing in front of the fireplace. My step- 
father stood beside him. Papa came 
forward to greet me with more demon- 
strative kindness than was usual in his 
manner. He took my hand and kissed 
my forehead lightly, saying: 

‘Barbara, my poor girl, this has been 
very terrible for you.” Then he turned 
slightly toward the big, ruddy, blond 
man who was watching the scene with 
what seemed to me a gleam of ironic 
amusement in-the depths of his blue 
eyes, and said: “Barbara, this is Mr. 
Delaney. My daughter, Miss Wynn. 
You scarcely remember each other.” 

My hand, half outstretched to meet 
the stranger’s, fell suddenly limp to my 
side. My eyes, directed toward his in 
conventional greeting, turned suddenly 
to my stepfather. 

“Mr. Delaney?” I faltered. “Mr. De- 
laney ?” 

The stranger laughed. “Jim Delaney 
himself, Miss Wynn,” he asserted, in a 
deep, resonant voice. “It’s too bad to 
put upon you the shock of meeting a 
reanimated dead man, after He 
broke off, embarrassed, suddenly per- 
ceiving whither he would be led by the 
7 








remark he was framing. Then he re- 
covered himself, and went on: “But 
I’m Jim Delaney, turning up, as always, 
when least expected. I hope, however, 
not when least wanted.” 

I still stared at Mr. Wynn, looking to 
him for confirmation of this amazing 
tale. His face was even whiter than it 
had been on the afternoon of the scene 
in the library, but his eyes were serene, 
though tired, not glazed and dully bril- 
liant as they had been on that occasion. 
He nodded without cordiality, and said: 

“This gentleman claims to be the 
missing James Delaney. He has almost 
convinced me that he is, although the 
events of the last two days have made 
it impossible for me to look into his 
credentials as fully as I must.” 

Lingeringly I withdrew my eyes from 
his face and slowly brought them 
around to that of the waiting guest. His 
hand was still outstretched for mine, 
ehis bold eyes challenged mine. 

“Now will you shake hands with me 
and bid me welcome here?” he asked. 
There was a strange mixture of defi- 
ance and appeal in his voice. 

“Tt is so wonderful, so amazing—I 
can scarcely credit it. Though papa” 
—TI turned again toward my stepfather 
—‘has always maintained that you 
would turn up in your own good time.” 

“Mr. Wynn has the sort of faith that 
moves mountains,” declared Jim Dela- 
ney dryly. “But you see how justified 
it is!” 

And then Mrs. Wheelwright came in, 
and the stranger was introduced to her, 
and for a few seconds we listened to 
her exclamations of astonishment and 
awe and congratulation to the young 
man for being alive; and at last we sat 
down at the softly lighted table. The 
strange mockery of orderly events pro- 
ceeded as if no horror claimed our 
minds. 

My eyes kept turning toward him, 
studying him, trying to see in him the 
features of the boy whom I had seen 
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My hand, half outstretched to meet the stranger’s, fell suddenly limp to my side. “Mr. Delaney?” 
I faltered. “Mr. Delaney?” 


once or twice fifteen or sixteen years 
before. _ It seemed to me that, despite 
the great stature he had attained, de- 
spite the enveloping disguise of his big 
blond beard, there was something fa- 
miliar about him. 

“Do I look at all as you remember 
me?” he asked, meeting my questioning 
gaze with untroubled front. 

“There is certainly something fa- 
miliar about your face. I can’t say that 
I remember you very well. I was such 
a child, and you did not come to see us 
often.” 


“I’m not thoroughly civilized yet,” he 
answered. “I make no proper sort of 
a guest even to-day, and ! must have 
been a holy terror in the days when Mr. 
Wynn was burdened with my upbring- 
ing. I can’t blame him for not often 
asking me, as a boy from boarding 
school, to his house. I’m afraid I was 
a good deal of a young nuisance.” 

He was eating his dinner with better 
appetite than the rest of us displayed. 
I was too crushed with my personal 
anxieties to be greatly interested in what 
at another time would have seemed a 
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miracle of transcendent interest—the 
reappearance of Jim Delaney, who, 
some twelve or thirteen years before, 
when he had come of age and had been 
released from his wardship to Mr. 
Wynn, had totally disappeared from 
the face of the earth. 

But if I was self-absorbed and indif- 
ferent to this marvel, not so was my 
chaperon. Mrs. Wheelwright kept put- 
ting ejaculatory questions to him all 
during dinner. Where, where had he 
been? Why, why had he been there? 
Why had he not come, as it had been ar- 
ranged, to New York, to meet Mr. 
Wynn, and to receive into his own pos- 
session the fortune of which Mr. Wynn 
was trustee? 

“T can’t imagine what possessed you,” 
the good lady scolded him, evidently 
taking it for granted that his identity 
was what he claimed, “not to come and 
get your money before you went wher- 
ever it was you were going. Most 
young men of twenty-one are not averse 
to taking possession of their fortunes.” 

“Ah, but, as Mr. Wynn has undoubt- 
edly always told you, I was a scatter- 
brain, a dare-devil. Adventure was al- 
ways more to me than money, and ad- 
venture with a little spice of mystery 
appealed to me as the finest thing in the 
world. Besides’—he shot a glance of 
amused admiration toward his host at 
the head of the table—*I knew that my 
money was in much safer hands, being 
in Mr. Wynn’s, than if it had been given 
to my own. Think of it—if I had taken 
possession then, I should probably be 
penniless now; whereas, I come home 
to an income increased by all sorts of 
wise investment, I have no doubt.” 

He spoke gayly, with an air of some- 
thing approaching raillery. His mirth 
struck cold and unreal upon my heart. 
I thought it was because it was out of 
tune with our tragic situation that it 
grated upon me. My guardian spoke, 
somewhat shortly: 

“While you are our guest, Delaney, 


we won't enter into the question of your 

‘identity. Circymstances have forced 
you into a position in the house which 
ordinarily could have been accorded you 
only after proofs that you are the ha- 
rum-scarum dare-devil who brought so 
many gray hairs into my head during 
your school days.” 

Mr. Delaney took the rebuke in good 
part. “I am a little previous,” he ad- 
mitted lightly. “And I’m afraid I may 
sound a little flippant altogether, in view 
of the shock and grief in which you are 
all plunged. Miss Wynn will forgive 
me if I seem lacking in good taste. 
I haven't been in the best school for 
learning the polite art of expression as 
practiced in our best society. But I am 
truly sorry to have happened upon you 
all at so miserable a time, unless it turns 
out that I can be of some use.” 

His looks were directed entirely to- 
ward me. I found myself wondering 
again if, after all, it could have been 
through him that the information had 
come to my guardian-which had been 
the cause of the breaking of my en- 
gagement. Certainly there was nothing 
in his manner or in his words to indi- 
cate anything more than a perfunctory 
interest in the career of the dead man. 
Yet, if not through him, then through 
whom had the knowledge of Antonio’s 
“unworthiness” come? 

It was while we were toying with our 
dessert that the day gave us its next 
surprise. There was a sharp ring at 
the doorbell. I started, stiffened, as any 
unexpected sound had power to make 
me stiffen now. We heard the murmur 
of voices at the door at the end of the 
hall, and then Mollie entered, her face, 
which had been lugubriously strained, 
alight with eagerness. 

“Oh, miss! Oh, ma’am!” she ad- 
dressed me and Mrs. Wheeler incoher- 
ently. “Oh, Mr. Wynn! It’s Mr. 
Royle! It’s Mr. Royle!” 

I dropped the spoon with which I 
was playing with my ice. A great flood 
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of warmth and comfort seemed to en- 
velop me. I started to my feet. Even 
as Mrs. Wheelwright was giving de- 
corous orders to Mollie for the admis- 
sion of Mr. Royle, I was crying: 
“Tommy! Tommy!” and was dashing 
toward the hall. 

Tommy was already at the dining- 
room door. Gone from his young, 
homely, clever face was the look of in- 
jury it had worn when last J had seen 
him. His features expressed nothing 
but the friendliest concern. He seemed 
to have forgotten, as | assuredly forgot 
for that moment, that we had parted in 
anger, that he had accused me of being 
a heartless trifler with men’s affections. 
Tommy was very insistent upon the use 
of the word “man” in connection with 
himself, because the rest of the world 
was still a little inclined to call him 
“boy.” All this was happily obliterated 


.from our minds at this meeting. I gave 


him both my hands in greeting, still in- 
coherently calling out his name. 

Mrs. Wheelwright, with whom he 
had been a great favorite—as indeed 
he was with all elderly ladies, having a 
gift for conciliating and cheering them 
—saluted him almost as cordially as I. 
Even my austere stepfather seemed to 
brighten as he took Tommy’s hand. 
Only Mr. Jim Delaney, watching the 
scene with sharp eyes from his side of 
the table, showed anything but delight at 
the unexpected arrival. 

“No, thank you, not a thing for me, 
Mrs. Wheelwright,’ Tommy protested, 
as my chaperon, hospitably bent, began 
to order back various dishes. “I dined 
on the train. I came down on the two 
o'clock. Well, some coffee, then,. since 
you’re all coming to it.” He had pulled 
up a chair beside Mrs. Wheelwright, 
and seated himself in it, after acknowl- 
edging an introduction to Mr. Delaney. 

“T sent Barbara a telegram yesterday 
forenoon,” he said. “But she didn’t an- 
swer it, and I thought the quickest way 
to find out whether I could be of any 





service to any of you was to come and 
ask.” 

“You can give us moral support, 
Royle,” answered Mr. Wynn. “I don’t 
know what else we may need before 
we're through with this. The inquest” 
—he looked deprecatingly at me, as if 
to apologize for uttering the ugly word 
and recalling the hideous event—‘will 
be held to-morrow, and we’re all sub- 
peenaed as witnesses. I think we’ve 
been feeling rather like a set of pris- 
oners. _ It’s good to see any one from 
the outside world.” 

“It’s a terrible thing,” said Tommy 
soberly. “Terrible! And the newspa- 
pers—gad, they know how to add hor- 
ror to death—horror and vulgarity to 
anything they touch! Hawks buzzing 
around carrign, that’s what three-quar- 
ters of them are!” he ended angrily. 

“Oh, you have to expect that, to al- 
low for it,’ answered my stenfather, 
pacifically enough. “Of course, it’s hard 
on Barbara.” His eyes sought mine a 
little appealingly; I think the memory 
of his interdiction of the count troubled 
him. “Poor girl! But she’s very stal- 
wart.” He gave me a faint smile as he 
finished. 

“Barbara was always a good soldier,” 
said Tommy briefly. “But it’s an out- 
rage that people should be subjected to 
all that the yellow press knows how to 
subject them to.” 

“T haven’t looked at the papers to- 
day,” I said. ‘Somehow I couldn’t. 
Have they—have they”—I shuddered— 
“found out why—why Tony was here?” 

I brought out his name with an ef- 
fort. Already he seemed remote, infi- 
nitely withdrawn, clothed in the majesty 
of death, a person no longer to be 
named lightly. I fought against an im- 
pression of something like sacrilege as 
I brought out the fafiliar nickname of 
our courtship. 

“Haven’t you seen the papers, either 
—this afternoon’s papers, I mean?” 
Tommy put the question to my stepfa- 





























ther, after he had given me a look. in 
which pity and worry were~blended. 

“No,” Mr. Wynn answered. “I 
haven’t seen the afternoon’s papers. 
The morning’s were enough!” ‘ 

Tommy drank his coffee with a sud- 
den air of finding that the most pressing 
business in the world. Jim Delaney 
stared at him. Papa waited for some 
explanation of his perturbed manner. 
Mrs. Wheelwright sought for her hand- 
kerchief, found it, and wiped her eyes 
delicately. I caught the edge of the 
table in my clenched hands. 

“What have the afternoon papers got 
in them, Tommy ?” I demanded. “Don’t 
try to keep anything back. There’s 
more horror, more loathsome innuendo 
Oh, it’s unbearable!” I ended 
on a note almost hysterical. 

“Oh, of course,” Tommy began, with 
elaborate carelessness and ease, “they’ve 
got to print something, and they don’t 
care much what it is. They've run 
pictures of all sorts of women—any- 
body under seventy-five, Bab!—and la- 
beled them ‘Miss Barbara Wynn, the 
great American heiress.’ They’ve pub- 
lished photographs of all sorts of coun- 
try houses and labeled them ‘Mr. 
Wynn’s Mountain Mansion, Twisted 
Trees.’ They’ve made you both richer 
than Rockefeller and the Rothschilds. 
But of course nobody pays any atten- 
tion to them, anyway.” a 

“Tommy, you're trying’to keep some- 
thing back. What have they 








discov- 


ered? Or what have they pretended to 
discover?” 
“Wait until after dinner. I have 


them in my bag—all the last editions,” 
said Tommy grimly. 

He glanced toward Delaney in a way 
that seemed to exclude him from our 
conversation. I recognized his inten- 
tion. 

“Oh, don’t bother about Mr. Dela- 
ney,” I cried.- “He can buy all the pa- 
pers for a quarter, and can see what 
they’ve been saying for himself. So 
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for Heaven's sake don’t keep us in sus- 
pense merely because you think there’s 
a stranger present. He’s really not so 
great a stranger as you are, Tommy,” 
I added. “Have you forgotten papa’s 
missing ward—our family sensation, 
the great rival to _the Charley Ross 
case ?” 

Tommy looked with new interest to- 
ward the stranger. 

“By George, that’s interesting!” he 
cried. “Why did you do it—disappear ? 
That’s a more interesting problem than 
even 

He broke off and looked at me with 
crimson apology for what he had been 
about to say. But I was bent upon 
showing myself mistress of my nerves, 
and I finished the sentence for him. 

“That’s even more interesting,” I 
supplied, “than the problem of what 
Count Antonio was doing in our 
grounds at midnight! You might as 
well say it as think it, Tommy.” 

But Mr. Wynn struck in firmly and 
sharply. 

“Mr. Delaney claims to be my long- 
missing ward,” he said. “Circumstances 
have forced him to remain here in the 
house with us before his claim could be 
investigated or his identity legally es- 
tablished. Of course, while any gen- 
tleman is domiciled with us, we assume 
that he is what he represents himself 
to be, and we call him by whatever name 
he desires to be called by. But”—he 
looked quite deliberately across the table 
at Delaney, who smiled with infinite 
amused composure, and returned his 
stare—‘“but I think there is no need in 
our assuming too much. Shall we go 
into the library and look at those papers 
you have brought up, Tommy ?” 

“And I, with your kind permission,” 
said Delanéy, “will smoke a cigar on the 
terrace in the moonlight.” 

“Be sure you don’t take cold,” Mrs. 
Wheelwright flutteringly advised him. 

It was advice she was prone to give 
at all times, and now she found it use- 
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ful in filling what might have been an 
awkward hiatus in the conversation. 
The rest of us moved down the hall to- 
ward the library. Tommy touched me 
on the arm and drew me aside. 

“Barbara,” he began earnestly, “I 
want you to forget what a blooming ass 
I made of myself a few months back. 
I want you to forget all that love and 
jealousy and despair stuff that I fa- 
vored you with, and to believe that I’m 
here just as your old friend. If I 
thought that you could believe me any- 
thing but sorry, anything but horror- 
stricken over this affair, I could never 
have come. If you could think that | 
thought it gave me a new chance, or 
anything of that kind. But you couldn’t 
think that, could you? I haven't the 
least desire in the world to marry you— 
you understand that?” 


“Of course I do,” I replied earnestly.- 


“Sometimes it takes an earthquake to 
straighten things out. You’re my old, 
my oldest friend—and, oh, Tommy, 
you’re such a dear to come!” 

Tommy patted my shoulder lightly. 
“There, there!” he said, and cleared his 
throat. “You’re a trump to forget what 
a blooming fool I’ve made of myself.” 

We walked on to the library together, 
and from an alcove where hats were 
hung emerged the figure of Mr. James 
Delaney. There was something mock- 
ing and ironical in the bow and smile 
he gave me as-he stood aside for our 
passing. It seemed to accuse me of 
heartlessness, of inconstancy. It trou- 
bled me vaguely, but™not quite enough 
to destroy the comfort I took in my old 
friend’s presence. 

“You’ve got a nasty shock coming, so 
brace up and take it like a man,” 
Tommy whispéred, as we came to the 
door. 

I looked up at him in alarm. Had the 
newspapers, those relentless investiga- 
tors, discovered what was the ground of 
the count’s unfitness to be my husband? 
Was the tragedy of the night. before last 


to be hopelessly befouled with scandal? 
I found myself trembling. Was my 
stepfather to be so soon justified in that 
sudden, inexplicable breaking of my en- 
gagement? 

“Oh, Tommy!” I cried. “I can’t bear 
much more!” 

“Stand tight, old girl,’ Tommy ad- 
vised me, dropping into the language of 
an earlier period. ‘It’s probably a dirty 
lie—of course, it’s a dirty lie!” he added 
vehemently, with a vehemence obviously 
meant to convince himself. 

“Tell me what it is!” I begged, halt- 
ing at the library door. “Tell me! I'd 
rather hear it from you than read it in 
those hideous papers.” 

“Well ” he began, and paused. 

“Is it—has some one—some woman 
—some wife ” I cried incoherently. 
“Oh, I mean was there some entangle- 
ment that has come to light?” 

“Nothing at all of that sort,’ eried 
Tommy, with great relief. “No, no, 
you poor, dear heart! Don’t torment 
yourself with such fears as that. No, 
the only thing they say is—well, that he 
wasn’t a count at all!” 

I almost laughed. 

“As if papa hadn’t looked into all his 
credentials!” I cried, in relief. “They 
say that about every person of title who 
ever sets foot on these shores, don’t 
they? Horrid sensation mongers, will- 
ing to tell any kind of a lie to sell an 
edition !” 

“Come on in, and see what they have 
to say.” 

Tomnity drew me through the library 
door into the room where Mrs. Wheel- 
wright and Mr. Wynn, the one red and 
tremulous with indignation, the other 
white, rigidly angry, were reading the 
papers beside the library table. 

“Well, this is an absurdity, isn’t it, 
papa?” I cried. “Tommy has just told 
me what the latest report is. What do 
they say he was—poor, poor Tony?” 

My stepfather thrust one of the news- 
papers toward me. There was the in- 




















evitable picture of the dead man, look- 
ing so far from dead, so handsome, so 
at ease with the world and himself, so 
ready fog pleasure. And beneath were 
the words: ‘Luigi Cardoni, tutor to the 
young Antonio Vitelli, impersonator of 
Count Antonio Vitelli.” 

I read the story of which this was 
the illustration. The tragic manner of 
my fiancé’s taking off had naturally 
aroused even more interest than had his 
appearance in American society and his 
engagement’to me. One result of this 
increased interest had been an enterpris- 
ing piece of alleged detective work on 
the part of one of the yellower papers. 
It had cabled to Florence for all pos- 
sible data concerning the Vitelli family. 
In reply its correspondent had informed 
it that the Vitelli family was well known 
in Florence, where it was represented 
by Count Antonio, a bachelor, at present 
exploring in the East; his younger 
brother, Count Juliano; the latter’s wife, 
the Countess Helena; and their family 
of five children, the oldest one, a boy 
of thirteen, being named for his uncle, 
Antonio. 

The enterprising paper had cabled 
again. There must be some mistake; 
information was sought concerning an 
unmarried Count Antonio Vitelli, aged 

_ about thirty-eight, who was engaged to 
Miss Barbara Wynn, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, U.S. A. Again the reply was 
emphatic. The adult Antonio Vitelli, 
a confirmed misanthrope, was in Asia. 
There was no Antonio Vitelli in Flor- 
ence except the little boy, the oldest son 
of the younger count. That gentleman 
was living most happily with his wife, 
and had been interviewed in regard to 
the matter on receipt of the first cable 
of inquiry. 

There were more cables; the paper 
was fairly sprinkled with them, all in 
facsimile. But they all went toward 


showing one thing—that my murdered 
fiancé had no claim to the title he had 
The count in Florence, hard 


assumed. 
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pressed by some newspaper correspond- 
ents of almost American enterprise, 
finally gave it as his opinion that the 
impostor must be Luigi Cardoni, who 
for some time had acted as his son’s 
tutor; a man of great cleverness and 
charm, although the son of a serving 





maid and an unknown father—illegiti- 
mate, in short. He had been many 
things—clerk, teacher, courier. Unfor- 


tunately he had been dismissed from the 
Vitelli service for certain irregularities 
in his manner of keeping accounts in the 
Florentine stores. 

“It’s a lie, made up out of whole 
cloth!” asserted my guardian. 

He repeated this several times, trying 
to take comfort in it. But I had not 
known him so many years without 
knowing that there was no conviction 
in his voice. And I had not known 
him for so many years without know- 
ing, too, that there was a curious apathy 
in his manner. I should have said be- 
forehand that of all the torment into 
which he had been delivered by the 
events of the last few days, this would: 
be the bitterest to his proud, ambitious 
spirit—to have been duped by the clever 
hireling of an Italian house! But, 
though he used words of disbelief and 
anger, his mind seemed, to my supersen- 
sitive imagination, almost absent. 

As I sat staring, with eyes that had 
ceased to see, at the paper in my lap, 
I am not sure that to me the bitterest 
moment had not come. I felt myself 
no longer the heroine of even a sordid 
mystery, of a tragedy that might turn 
out to be a squalid one; I saw myself 
the laughingstock of my set. I was only 
twenty-one, and I had not the philos- 
ophy to disdain the amused contempt 
of the worldlings and triflers who 
formed my circle. My face was hot 
for the shame of my situation. It would 
have been bad enough had he been dis- 


“covered to have a wife already, but at 


least there would have been some dig- 
nity of martyrdom in such a discovery. 
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But this was merely ludicrous—to. have 
been engaged to a nameless adventurer ! 

Of course we did not admit to one 
another then and there that the story 
was true. We affected to disdain it, 
to disbelieve it. Papa told me, almost 
pathetically, with what care he had in- 
vestigated the record of the count—I 
never got over calling him that in my 
mind-——when he had first aspired to my 
hand. But, after all, his investigations 
had been made in this country. _ He had, 
it is true, sent a perfunctory letter of 
inquiry to our consul in Florence, but 
that had concerned rather the standing 
of the Vitelli family than the particular 
representative of it then in our country. 

Tommy watched me most anxiously 
out of his kind, gray-blue eyes, while 
I sat staring at the paper and letting the 
fact—if fact it were—sink into my con- 
sciousness. I felt his sympathetic gaze 
upon me. I took comfort in it. I was 
even able to forget that it was on ac- 
count of this impostor, should he prove 
to have been an impostor, that I had 
not let that pleasant flirtation with 
Tommy develop into a substantial hap- 
piness. And I knew that he also, so 
whole-souled was he in each moment’s 
feeling, had forgotten the fact. 

Mrs. Wheelwright, who always suc- 
cumbed easily to the latest theory or in- 
formation presented to her, had suc- 
cumbed entirely to this one. She had 
no indignation for the newspapers, no 
simulated courage and belief in regard 
to the count; she had only a somewhat 
voluble mortification to express for the 
family and a somewhat garrulous pity 
for me. Mrs. Wheelwright had never 
been deeply in my confidence, and that 
was perhaps the reason she had assumed 
throughout my engagement that it was 
the usual period of enchantment and il- 
lusion. She had known, of course—for 
I was at that time a petulant girl, given 
to expressing my grievances—that it 
had required some persuasion on the 
part of my ambitious guardian to make 


me enter into the betrothal; but having 
once seen me safely landed there, she 
had promptly proceeded to forget my 
poutings, my fleerings, my deelarations 
of independence, and to act on the pre- 
sumption that I was deeply in love with 
my fascinating fiancé. 

Consequently, as she hovered about 
me now, with little, half-incoherent ex- 
pressions of tenderness and sympathy, 
I could not stop her with the brutal 
declaration that to me also, as to the rest 
of the family, a burning mortification 
was, for the moment, the chief sensa- 
tion, obliterating temporarily even the 
horror of the tragedy, the perplexity of 
the mystery. I had to let her pur over 
me with her old-fashioned, trying ten- 
derness. Anyway, I could not have 
Tommy Royle admitted to the secret 
that I had veen on the verge of doing 
the very thing he had accused me of— 
marrying for a brilliant future, a title, 
for anything rather than the straight- 
forward, simple love which Tommy, in 
his unsophistication, had loudly declared 
to be the only basis for married life. 

But, after all, mortification is only 
mortification—a moment’s heat in the 
cheeks, a moment’s abasement of the 
eyes. Although it had changed the tenor 
of my thoughts for a while, neverthe- 
less, when its burning had passed, there 
was the permanent horror, the unsolved 
mystery. Tony had been killed. Why? 
By whom? Killed in our grounds, 
which he had been supposed to have left 
long since—killed beneath my window. 

The next morning we had a chance 
to consider these questions from every 
point of view. The coroner of the dis- 
trict in which Leominster was situated 
had impaneled a jury, regarding the 
case as of too much consequence tq be 
decided by him alone, and the inquest 
was to begin shortly. He was a nerv- 
ously fussy little man, Doctor O’Dowd, 
to whom the situation presented itself 
chiefly as an opportunity for impor- 
tance. 


He had none too great a liking _ 
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for the summer colonists at best; they 
employed other medical practitioners. 
His jury consisted mainly of grizzled 
farmers, with a scattering of the sleek 
tradesmen of the village, all puffed up 
for the time with a solemn judicial dig- 
: nity. 

The hearings were held in the town 
hall. Leominster was the county seat, 
and maintained many public buildings, 
including a jail in which usually nothing 
more stirring than cases of vagrancy, 
1 chicken stealing, and drunkenness were 
punished. 
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“It’s a lie, made up out of whole cloth!” asserted my guardian. 


Three automobiles carried us down the 
steep, winding roads of Sunset Hill into 
the valley in which the village lay. Al- 
most unbelievably beautiful was the day. 
That great storm of the night when 
poor Tony had been killed had washed 
the universe of all stain, had cleared it 
of all fog. The atmosphere was di- 
vinely crystalline, divinely sapphire. An 
early frost had touched the maples and 
the birches, and they shimmered along 
our road like waving torches. The air 
was like wine. 

I remembered how my affianced hus- 
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band had- been wont to revel in the 
beauty of our landscape, in the tonic 
vigor of our breezes. I could see him, 
as I had been used to see him, astride 
his black horse, riding, a gallant figure, 
through the woods, turning to laugh 
back at me, to flash some merry mes- 
sage. Poor Tony! Whatever he had 
been, aristocrat or impostor, he had 
had a taste for life, an appetite for gay 
and graceful pleasure, keener than that 
of any other man I had ever met. And 
now he lay past all delights, a stone 
figure, blind to beauty, dead to joy! 
Poor, poor Tony! 

When we drew up before the hideous 
red brick building that a grateful son of 
Leominster, having made a fortune in 
the world beyond the valley, had pre- 
sented to his birthplace, Sara Nulty, 
alighting from the automobile just be- 
hind me, approached me with an agi- 
tated face. 

“Wait a moment, Miss Barbara!” she 
said. 

I had little mind to wait there on the 
village street, where our party was the 
cynosure of the eyes of all the loun- 
gers, and where every store door 
promptly filled with staring villagers. 
I could hear their whispers—scarcely 
whispers; they were at little pains to 
lower their voices. I could hear the 
“That’s her—the thin one in black!” I 
had been too long used, however, to 
obeying my old nurse to refuse her obe- 
dience now. 

“What is it, Sara?” I asked impa- 
tiently. 

“Felicity isn’t here. We couldn’t find 
her when we started,” said Sara, in a 
low tone. 

“Couldn’t find her? Why, didn’t she 
know that she had to appear at this 
hearing to-day ?” 

“Yes, she knew it, all right; we were 
talking about it in the servants’ dining 
room last night. She hasn’t been like 
herself since—since It’—Sara’s voice 
was full of awe-stricken capitals— 
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“happened. I don’t know as anybody 
has been quite like themselves, but Fe- 
licity has been the worst. White as a 
ghost and starting at every sound, look- 
ing over her shoulder, afraid to go into 
a dark hall—l’ve been surprised at her,” 
Sara went on severely. “Acting as su- 
perstitious as anything you ever saw.” 

Mr. Delaney appeared at my elbow. 
He, too, had been summoned as a wit- 
ness of the events that had preceded the 
discovery of the dead body. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Wynn,” 
he said, “but Mr. Wynn sent me out to 
fetch you. They are waiting 

“But just a minute——” I answered, 
perturbed. “Sara has just been telling 
me that one of us is missing—Felicity 
Borkvist, the housemaid. Do you sup- 
pose it will make any difference? She 
evidently had a panicky fit and hid. I 
have only just heard of it.” 

“She had been subpoenaed as a wit- 
ness?” he asked. 

“We all were, were we not? Every- 
body in the house at the time, I mean? 
Doctor O’Dowd was terribly thorough 
about it.” 

“Well, probably it won’t make any 
difference. They would scarcely get 
around to examining all of us to-day. 
At any rate, I think all of us who are 
here had better come in. The fussy lit- 
tle man—what’s his name ?—O’Dowd? 
—is ruffling his feathers very much over 
the delay.” 

“Well, Sara,’ I said, “you hear what 
Mr. Delaney says. We had better go in. 
The proceedings will not be over to- 
day, and we'll make sure of Felicity for 
the next hearing. Though I dare say 
she has nothing more to centribute to- 
ward the unraveling of the, mystery 
than the rest of us—and that’s noth- 
ing!” 

Nevertheless, as I spoke, I hada clear 
enough recollection of the gleam of 
Felicity’s apron just beyond the library 
door on that dull afternoon when my 
guardian and my fiancé had faised their 
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voices in angry accusation and recrimi- 
nation. I had a painful recollection of 
what Mollie had implied about Felicity’s 
report of their quarrel. Perhaps she 
could throw more light on the affair 
than anyone else. 

After the examination of the officers 
who testified to being notified of the 
tragedy, our household’s turn came. 
The first witness was the dairyman who 
had found the body. He was a dull, 
poor soul, fearfully afraid that the ad- 
mission of finding the count’s body laid 
him open to the ‘suspicion of having 
murdered him. But, despite the tedium 
with which Doctor O’Dowd managed 
to clothe the proceedings, Dave’s ex- 
amination brought out little beyond the 
fact that he, on his way to the dairy 
at a little before six on the morning of 
the fatal day, accompanied by his 
daughter Grace, had found the déad 
body of Count Antonio Vitelli lying just 
outside the pillars that supported the 
floor of my balcony; that Grace had 
screamed piercingly, and that they had 
been immediately joined by others of 
the household ; that the night preceding 
the discovery of the count’s body had 
been exceedingly stormy, and that any 
footprints that might have been made 
in the turf had been obliterated by the 
downpour of rain lasting from before 
midnight until nearly daylight, to say 
nothing of the immediate trampling of 
many feet as men and women had come 
running to the scene in response to 
Grace’s scream and his own call for 
help. 

It went endlessly on, broken, repe- 
titious, horrible, comic—the examina- 
tion of every one who had set foot upon 
the lawn that early morning. Doctor 
O’Dowd took us in the order of our 
appearance on the scene of the tragedy. 
apparently believing in the chrono- 
logical method of examination. So we 
had heard the same illiterate tale a 
dozen times before my stepfather was 
called. Doctor O’Dowd fixed Mr, 
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Wynn with excited eyes sparkling be- 
hind gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“Your name?” he demanded tersely. 

My guardian gave it gravely. I felt 
a sudden desire to giggle atthe comedy. 
His name, indeed! 

“Are you a resident of this State?” 
demanded the little man. 

“A summer resident only,” replied my 
guardian courteously. “My legal resi- 
dence is Hartford, Connecticut.” 

“M-m-m!” rumbled the doctor dis- 
dainfully. 

“What is your occupation, Mr. 
Wynn?” he went on. Mr. Wynn hesi- 
tated, smiled, and finally said: 

“T suppose ‘manager’ would express 
it as nearly as any word.” 

“Manager?” repeated the coroner. 
“What, Mr. Wynn, is it that you man- 
age?” 

“IT manage my estate and that of 
my daughter,” replied my stepfather 
quietly. “Also certain other estates of 
which I am either sole or part trustee.” 

“In other words, you have no occu- 
pation?” queried the doctor, with a 
sneér. “You live upon your income?” 
From his manner one would have sup- 
posed that a crime equal to murdering 
the poor victim whose death we were 
there to probe. 

“T live upon my income, certainly,” 
replied Mr. Wynn, with sufficient amia- 
bility. ‘‘But I cannot allow you to say 
that I have no occupation.” 

“Have you ever practiced any profes- 
sion?” thundered the little examiner. 

“IT studied law and was admitted to 
the bar, but practiced almost not at all. 
I was employed for only a few- months 
in my father’s office. That, however, 
was more than thirty years ago, and I 
cannot claim to be a lawyer. My only 
occupation is—as | have said—the man- 
agement of certain estates.” 

“You own the estate on Sunset Hill, 
known as Twisted Trees?” 

“No. My stepdaughter, Miss Bar- 
bara Wynn, owns it.” , 
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“But you manage it? You direct its 
industries and all that?” 

“In a broad way of speaking, yes. I 
have an overseer on the place, but he 
carries out my ideas in regard to it.” 
My stepfather was very patient, very 
equable, under what was evidently in- 
tended for an annoyance to him. 

“Your stepdaughter!” exclaimed the 
coroner. “The young woman who was 
engaged to the deceased ?” 

“Yes.” I felt Mr. Delaney . move 
nearer to me on the bench on which 
we were sitting, as if to protect me 
against something. 

“She is a young woman of independ- 
ent fortune?” pursued Doctor O’Dowd. 

“She will come into a large property 
when she is twenty-five, under certain 
conditions,” replied Mr. Wynn accu- 
rately. 

‘“What are those conditions?’ 

Here Everett Blake, my stepfather’s 
attorney, who had come from the city 
in response to a telegraphic summons, 
arose and waved a signal to my step- 
father not to speak. 

“Don’t answer for a moment, Mr. 
Wynn,” he said, in his pleasant, drawl- 
ing voice, fumbling with the monocle at 
which the jury were staring, to a man. 
“Your honor, may I inquire the reason 
for all these extraneous questions? Are 
we not here to establish the identity of 
the—er—body found the other morn- 
ing, to pronounce the death due to—er 
—suicide or murder, and—er—if the 
latter, to seek for some clew to the per- 
petrator of the crime? If this is so, 
may I beg to know in what way the in- 
quiries into Mr. Wynn’s financial af- 
fairs and those of his daughter are rele- 
vant?” 

“They are the most relevant things 
in the world, sir!” snapped Doctor 
O’Dowd. ‘The most relevant things in 
the world! Here is no question of sui- 
cide, sir. Do men who have shot them- 
selves beneath their ladyloves’ windows 
walk off to a place where they may en- 
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tirely conceal the weapon with which 
they shoot and then walk-back to die in 
the chosen spot? What we are con- 
fronted with here is murder, sir, mur- 
der! And our aim is to find a clew 
leading to the murderer. The financial 
affairs of every person having intimate 
dealings with this alleged Italian noble- 
man are of interest. He was here ona 
financial errand—to marry as great a 
fortune as he could! Mr. Wynn’s 
finances and those of Miss Wynn are 
concerned. Mr. Wynn, I ask you again 
—what are the conditions upon which 
Miss Wynn comes into her property 
when she is twenty-five?” 

Everett Blake, with the misleading 
little shrug of his lean shoulders that 
would deceive the uninitiated into think- 
ing him through with a given question, 
subsided, playing with the ribbon of his 
monocle. 

“That she should not have married 
without my consent,” replied Mr. Wynn 
calmly. 

“And you had given your consent to 
this marriage?” The protuberant blue 
eyes behind the gold-rimmed spectacles 
seemed about to leap their glass barrier 
and to snatch the reply bodily from my 
stepfather. He hesitated for the mer- 
est hair’s breadth of a second. 

“T had given my consent,” he said 
quietly. 

I felt the breath run out of my body 
in a little ripple, a diminuendo, So! 
He was going to ignore the quarrel of 
the few hours before Tony’s death! 
Was he wise? Was he unaware of the 
whisperings of the servants’ hall ? 

“You had never- withdrawn the con- 
sent, once given?” 

The little man’s pink, full face was 
almost purple with excitement. My 
stepfather’s muscles did not quiver. He 
looked full at the investigator. 

“T had temporarily withdrawn my 
consent,” he admitted. “I desired Count 
Antonio Vitelli to bring me _ further 
proofs of his identity before proceeding 
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with the marriage arrangements. I had 
not refused my consent—I had merely 
withdrawn it temporarily.” 

He made the statement firmly, un- 
flinchingly. I felt a slight laugh agitate 
the body of the man seated beside me; 
for, the time being I had forgotten he 
was there. I glanced up in surprise. 
Mr. James Delaney was commendably 
grave as to his countenance. But, turn- 
ing to meet my gaze, his eyes revealed 
themselves full of their frequent ironic 
mirth. 

Did he, too, know that my guardian 
was lying? Did he, too, know that my 
guardian had declared to me, in the very 
act of refusing to allow the marriage to 
proceed, that there was no doubt as to 
the identity of my fiancé? Did he, too, 
know that it was on some other charge 
than imposture that Mr. Wynn had sud- 
denly and arbitrarily withdrawn his con- 
sent to the marriage? And did he know, 
as I did not, what the charge had been? 
Had he brought it? My mind was tur- 
bulent again with questions as I stared 
into his mocking, bright blue eyes. They 
stared back at me as if commanding me 
to admit a secret shared between us. 
Finally, puzzled, frightened, I withdrew 
my gaze, and again listened to my step- 
father’s testimony. What question had 
been asked I did not know. Mr. Wynn 
was speaking at some length now. 

“IT had received information leading 
me to believe that he was merely the im- 
personator of the nobleman whom he 
claimed to be,” he was saying. “It is in- 
formation that has been obtained ap- 
parently by the newspapers since his 
sudden death,” he added. “It seems to 
have been no such guarded secret! I 
had no suspicion that the charge of im- 
posture was well founded, but since it 
had been made to me, I owed it to my 
daughter, to the count himself, and to 
myself to investigate it. I withdrew my 
consent, pending the production on his 
part of absolute proofs of his identity— 
that is all.” He ended with the same 


quiet and convincing note with which he 
had begun. 

“The count—if we are still to call 
him that,” said the examiner, “did he 
accept your decision without anger or 
resentment ?” 

“He was somewhat indignant at 
first,” replied my stepfather. 

“In short, you and he had a violent 
quarrel?” persisted the coroner. 

“No, I cannot allow that,” answered 
my stepfather swiftly, even while Ev- 
erett Blake arose to his feet with ob- 
jections crowding to his lips. 

I began to shudder. Were these peo- 
ple, these slow-witted country yokels, 
these jealous, puffed-up-with-momen- 
tary importance little men, going to try 
to hold my stepfather for this death? 
I struggled against the physical chill 
that ran in waves along my body. Sud- 
denly I was conscious of a warm, firm 
hand catching my wrist beneath the 
loose folds of my motor wrap which I 
still wore. Jim Delaney’s voice, low, 
reassuring, was in my ears. 

“Steady, steady!” he said. And some- 
how the powerful clasp of the hand, the 
assurance of the voice making itself felt 
though only in a whisper, did steady 
me. I withdrew my hand gently and 
sat erect and calm once more. 

“You deny that you had a violent 
quarrel, then?” shouted Doctor 
O’Dowd. 

“I do,” declared my stepfather col- 
lectedly. “The count was angry, and 
spoke impulsively in his anger. But he 
soon saw the justice and the necessity 
of what I proposed, and he yielded the 
situation reasonably.” 

“When next did you see him—after 
the reasonable acceptance of the situa- 
tion?” 

“T never saw him alive again. I saw 
his body at a few minutes after six 
o’clock the next morning.” 

“Mr. Wynn,” asked Doctor O’Dowd, 
with an insinuating manner, “do you 
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own a Smith & Wesson revolver, forty- 
five ?”” 

My stepfather smiled. 

“I do not own a revolver of any make 
or of any size,” he answered quietly. “I 
have not owned a revolver for more 
than thirty years.” 

“You are excused!” thundered the 
coroner violently. “Miss Barbara 
Wynn, please take the chair.” 

I moved from my place in the body 
of the little hall and advanced to the 
small platform where the witnesses’ 
chair was placed, fronting the coroner, 
and, beyond him, the grizzled jury. I 
remember, as. I walked forward, how 
I was conscious of the ugly drab color 
of the wall, and how I vaguely pitied the 
village belles and matrons who had to 
wrestle with the problem of its decora- 
tion for their bazaars and entertain- 
ments. Then I seated myself, raised the 
black chiffon veil I had worn to protect 
myself from the active cameras lined 
along the street outside, and faced the 
gentlemen whom I should have to sat- 
isfy of something, I scarcely knew what. 
I remember that the number of Adam’s 
apples on view above flat collars in the 
jury chairs impressed me, but I don’t 
recall that I had any clear thoughts con- 
cerning the mystery we were supposed 
to be trying to solve. 

The investigator was not ungentle 
with me. He asked my nante, my ad- 
dress, and my age, in a polite enough 
manner. 

“You were engaged to be married to 
the deceased?” 

Les. 

“Were you aware that the engage- 
ment was in abeyance, as your stepfa- 
ther puts it?” 

ih 

“You had agreed to the necessity for 
further investigation of your intended 
husband’s credentials ?” 

I hesitated. I felt the blood come 
and go in my face. It seemed to me 
that from down the hall a pair of steel- 


blue eyes were drawing mine, but I 
kept my gaze toward the jury. 

“I’m afraid I did not agree readily,” 
I stammered finally. 

“Were you aware of Mr. Wynn’s rea- 
sons for suspending your engagement, 
so to speak?” 

“No, not at the time,’ I answered. 
Then I followed the example of the 
early witnesses and tried to explain 
somewhat. “I had just come in from 
riding,” | said, in the best manner of 
the discursive story-teller and witness. 
“T did not know that Count Antonio was 
at Twisted Trees that afternoon. I was 
astonished to find him in the library 
with Mr. Wynn. I was very greatly 
astonished to have Mr. Wynn declare 
the engagement at an end, and I refused 
at first to accede to his command.” 

“But afterward you changed your at- 
titude ?” 

“Well, afterward,” I floundered, re- 
membering Tony’s graceful renuncia- 
tion of me when I was declared to be 
practically penniless, “Count Antonio 
himself acceded to Mr. Wynn's wishes, 
and so—and so = 

“And so you concurred?” 

I nodded and murmured .a_ faint 
“Yes.” 

“You heard no threats while you were 
with your stepfather and your fiancé?” 

“No,” I answered firmly. I told my- 
self casuistically that Tony’s wild words 
about duels, and my stepfather’s sneers 
as to Black Hand methods were the ut- 
terances of two ridiculously angry and 
overwrought men, talking pure non- 
sense. To remember such remarks, to 
repeat them here in this court, where 
all utterances were weighed, considered, 
assigned to due causes, would be to tell 
a falsehood, not the truth! Anger and 
unreason had talked, not my stepfather 
and my lover! So I said: “No, no 
threats. Mr. Wynn and Count Antonio 
spoke somewhat angrily to each other 
for a few minutes, somewhat excitedly, 
but I do not remember any threats.” 
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“Think well, Miss Wynn,’ Doctor - farther back and faced the detestable 


O’Dowd advised me. “Think well. 
Think whether or not the count threat- 
ened revenge—retaliation. Think 
whether he might not have returned se- 
cretly to Twisted Trees to fulfill such 
a threat, and might not have been justly 
killed by some one in self-defense or in 
the defense of property.” 

“There were no real threats,” I per- 
sisted. “The count may have said that 
my stepfather would regret his injus- 
tice or his suspicion, or something of 
that sort: But there were no threats.” 

The room was very still for a second. 
The examiner leaned forward a little. 

“Miss Wynn,” he asked, with slow 
and deliberate impressiveness, “had the 
count ever visited you clandestinely ?” 

It was the insinuation with which the 
sensational newspapers had made me 
crawl before the tragedy was twenty- 
four hours old; it was the theory, skill- 
fully, cunningly interwoven with half a 
dozen of the “stories” that our Leomin- 
ster mystery had made for the New 
York and Boston papers. And yet, 
though my flesh had tingled with rage 
over the needless, the outrageous, vul- 
garity and cruelty of it, I was not pre- 
pared for it here in the alleged trial 
room of justice. I was so astounded to 
hear it from the lips of an officer of the 
court that I stiffened, stared blankly at 
him for a second. 

And in that second there was a hub- 
bub in the room beneath us. I was con- 
scious of Tommy Royle, back among 
the spectators, suddenly standing and 
calling out something. I was conscious 
of Jim Delaney, breaking tempestuously 
into the aisle and shouting an impreca- 
tion at little Doctor O’Dowd. I was con- 
scious of Everett Blake on his feet as 
swiftly as the others, though he did ev- 
erything with his air of leisure. He 
was entering an objection to the court’s 
question and telling me that I need not 
answer it. But by that time hot rage 
informed my being. I threw my veil 


~ 


little man. 

“The count had never visited me clan- 
destinely,” I answered through the hub- 
bub, my voice—of which I suddenly 
became proud as I heard it—ringing 
clear and musical and unafraid through 
the confusion. 

The coroner pounded down the up- 
roar in the room. He would clear the 
court if there were further interrup- 
tions of the proceedings, he declared. 
Then he turned his attention to me 
again. 

“T do not ask you or any other witness 
questions- for the purpose of embarras- 
ing them, Miss Wynn,” he stated pomp- 
ously, if unrhetorically. “But I am 
aiming to discover a clew to the reason 
for this murder. And information has 
reached me that this fatal midnight visit 
to Twisted Trees was not the first one 
that the count had made.” He fumbled 
among the papers on his desk and found 
a piece of note paper, the blue-lined, 
coarse variety of the back-country store. 
He pushed it toward me. “Do you rec- 
ognize the handwriting?” he demanded. 

I shook my head and replied that I 
did not. It “was a round, unformed 
scrawl, uncultivated, illiterate. 

I saw the count on the grounds under the 
fur trees a weak ago at one o'clock in the 
night. What was he doing there? A friend. 

That was the message. The court 
commanded me to read it. I read it, 
and handed it back to Doctor O’Dowd. 
The jury craned long, sunburned necks 
in its direction, and the paper was 
passed back to them. 

“Miss Wynn, if the count was not on 
the grounds that niglit for the purpose 
of visiting you clandestinely”—again 
the quickly pounded-down confusion in 
the room—“have you any theory what 
he was doing there?” 

“T have not.” 

“Had he other acquaintances in the 
household besides yourself and your 
stepfather?” 
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“I suppose he had a 
sight acquaintance with 
many of the servants. 
He had been a frequent 
guest at Twisted Trees, 
and must have known 
the servants who most 
often waited upon 
him.” 

“Miss Wynn”’—the 
coroner leaned  im- 
pressively toward me, 
and his voice was por- 
tentous—“do you un- 
derstand anything of 
the use of firearms ?” 

“ft can shoot with a 
rifle.” 

“Do you own a re- 
volver?” 

“T do not.” 

“Did you ever own a 
revolver?” 





“IT took one on a 
camping trip in Wy- 
oming three years ago, 
but I don’t know what 
became of it. I haven’t 
it now.” 

“What sort was it?” 

“T don’t remember. 
It was’—lI smiled, re- 
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“Miss Wynn,” he asked, with slow and deliberate impressiveness, “had membering the SCOrm 
the count ever visited you clandestinely?” our Western guides 


“He knew Mrs. Wheelwright, of 
course.” 

All eyes were directed toward the 
broad, vague, kindly old face and the 
stout, feather-bedlike figure of my chap- 
eron; a smile ran through the court, 
despite the gravity of the proceedings. 
Not even an Italian, though the race 
was notably lawless in matters of the 
affections, notably capricious in choice, 
could be suspected of midnight visits 
to Mrs. Wheelwright, the ripple seemed 
to affirm. Doctor O’Dowd frowned it 
down. 

“Any one else?” he demanded. 


had displayed for my 
little silver-mounted toy—‘‘a lady’s re- 
volver.” 

“It was not a Smith & Wesson forty- 
five? Think carefully before you an- 
swer.” 

“IT do not need to think carefully. I 
have already said that I do not recol- 
lect the make and size. I only recol- 
lect that the more experiencéd members 
of our party laughed at it.” 

“And you swear that you do not 
know the present whereabouts of that 
revolver?” 

“T do not.” 
“Miss Wynn” 





again Doctor O’Dowd 
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was solemn; again his 
owllike face was full of 
the promise of thrills 
for his audience— 
“Miss Wynn, had you 
and Count Antonio Vi- 
telli quarreled, conse- 
quent upon his deceit 
of you in regard to his 
title?” 

“You forget that the 
—er—deceit—was not 
known until after his 
death—not established, 
that is. If it’s estab- 
lished yet!” I added. 

“Answer the ques- 
tion! Had you and the 
count quarreled ?” 

“We had not quar- 
reled.” 

“You had no jeal- 
ousy in regard to 
him?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“You had no other 
grounds of anger 
toward him, either? He 
had always behaved 
with the—with the— 
respect—the —circum- 
spection—which—er — 
American ladies  ex- 
pect?” 

“I do not quite un- 
derstand the question,” I said. It was 
true. The monstrous idea that was de- 
veloping in the little man’s sensation- 
mongering mind could not have entered 
mine except by actually being forced in. 

“T asked you,” said he testily, “if the 
count had ever roused your anger by 
—by any failure in the distant respect 
which is customary in this country, even 
between betrothed persons?” 

It penetrated then. Its meaning was 
borne along on the wave of the angry 
murmur that Tommy or James Delaney 
—perhaps both of them—was deading. 


8 











I threw my veil farther back and faced the detestable 


little man. 


I heard Everett Blake interposing, but I 
understood the question now. I was be- 
ing asked if I would kindly state that 
I had killed the count in an effort to 
preserve my threatened honor! Curi- 
ously perhaps, I was no longer enraged 
at the insinuations ; rather was I amazed 
at the mental processes of those who 
could make them. Tony! How little 
they understood the graceful, artificial 
little drama in which we had moved to- 
gether! I answered calmly: 

“He had not.” 

From the back of the room I caught 
a glimpse of Tommy’s dark face. It 
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seemed to give me approbation for keep- 
ing my self-control. 

“That will do, Miss Wynn!” cried 
the examiner, with galvanic suddenness. 
“Felicity Borkvist, please step for- 
ward.” 

Felicity Borkvist did not respond. 
After her name had been twice more 
called and the court had thundered at 
us all, the explanation was made. She 
was not present—she had failed to come 
with the rest to the inquest. The ses- 
sion was at once adjourned in order that 
Felicity might be produced for the next 
one. We of Twisted Trees pledged our 
words to have the housemaid there the 
next day. We all wondered, I think, 
why the insistence upon Felicity. My 
guardian and I doubtless asked our- 
selves the same question—how much 
of the quarrel had she overheard, how 
much did she know, how much had al- 
ready leaked from her in regard to the 
triangular conversation in the library? 
Well, to-morrow would show us. 

To-morrow, however, did nothing of 
the sort. It showed only that Felicity 
had not merely hidden from examina- 
tion, but that she had disappeared en- 
tirely from Twisted Trees. We hur- 
ried to her quarters, Mrs. Wheelwright 
and I, after we had been whirled up 
the mountainside again in the chilling 
light of the late afternoon. Her room 
was empty of her, empty even of traces 
of her. 

The room was a largish one, with 
twin beds, two bureaus, two closets, and 
two small tables; Felicity, I remem- 
bered, had always borrowed her ideas 
of the correct way to live from the 
great world, and had insisted that it 
was impossible for any wife to share 
closet and bureau space with her hus- 
band. I remembered that I had taken 
a sort of pleasure in decking this room, 
when our gardener had astounded us 
all by winning the pretty, new French 
housemaid before any of the seemingly 
more swift-moving young men on the 


place had succeeded. Well, the room 
was as attractive as I had planned it— 
the chintzes crisp and bright, the plain, 
dark oak furniture well polished. But 
the hooks of one closet were empty, 
and so was one bureau. The other 
closet contained Carl’s Sunday suit, and 
the second bureau drawers rattled with 
two or three shirts and as many collars 
of his. Felicity’s black dresses for 
afternoon wear, her two or three prints 
for the morning, were neatly folded on 
a shelf in her otherwise empty closet. 
3ut her boots and hats, her outdoor 
dresses, had disappeared. We went 
back to tell my stepfather that we 
feared Felicity had, for reasons of her 
own, taken French leave of us. 

Mr.-Wynn was in his office, a room 
on the second floor adjoining his bed- 
room—a bare little apartment, drearily 
furnished with.a safe, a flat-topped 
desk, some old office chairs, a few cabi- 
nets for card indexes, a series of letter 
files, and a large dictionary on a stand. 
He was seated at the desk, and Everett 
Blake sat facing him in a swivel chair 
in which he tipped backward in what 
looked a dangerous manner. Breath- 
less—from exertion rather than from 
excitement—Mrs. Wheelwright gave 
him our news. 

“Felicity Borkvist has run away, Les- 
ter!” she panted as her cousin arose 
and Mr. Blake wheeled a chair toward 
her. 

“What!” cried my stepfather. He 
looked toward me for the confirmation 
of her statement. ‘Is that really so, 
Barbara?” he demanded. Then apolo- 
getically to Mrs. Wheelwright he added: 
“You'll forgive me, Cousin Marian. I 
merely meant that you probably had not 
gone out into the wing yourself P 

“But I did! Tell him, Barbara, if 
he will credit you more quickly than 
me.” The good lady and her injured 
feelings sank lumberingly into the chair. 

“It seems to be so, papa,” I said. 
“She has folded up her work dresses 
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and there’s nothing else left in her 
room.” I felt sorry for him, almost 
affectionate toward him, although that 
was not my predominating attitude of 
mind in our relations. I had been too 
much at boarding school, too much with 
hired mentors, to have developed any 
spirit of domestic tenderness. But now 
he looked old, stricken; the pallor of 
his face was ashy and his lips twitched 
nervously, Whatever everything meant, 
he was unhappy, harassed, even, it 
seemed to me, more than his perplexities 
warranted. 

I moved toward him and laid my 
hand upon his arm in token of my for- 
giveness for many things—for driving 
me into the engagement, for forcing me 
out of it, for being ambitious and ac- 
quisitive and secretive. He caught at 
my fingers with his other hand, and his 
cold clasp stung me like ice. 

“We'd better send for Carl,” he said, 
and released my hand to press the but- 
ton. Mollie answered the summons, 
heard the command, and departed. We 
four talked desultorily until she should 
return with Carl in tow. We made 
poor, absent-minded, little observations 
upon the witnesses of the day, upon 
the court ; we tried to laugh at the ridic- 
ulous pomposity of. Doctor O’Dowd. 
But none of us had any heart in our 
talk. We waited for Carl’s footsteps, 
unaware why we felt them to be so 
fateful. And by and by Mollie ushered 
him in. 

He saluted my stepfather with an 
awkward inclination of a head as flaxen 
as I have ever seen. A ‘big, heavy 
man he was, his fair skin burned 
to a fiery red except for a white rim 
about his forehead where it was pro- 
tected from the sun by his thick, light 
locks or his hat. His mustache ‘was of 
the same corn-floss color as his hair, 
but tugging at it, as his silent custom 
was, had changed the texture of it from 
silky to almost broomlike. He fixed 
his large, wide-set, unexcited blue eyes 
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upon my stepfather’s troubled face and 
waited his word. His interests, one 
would say, had long since passed from 
the inquest, where he had given his un- 
important testimony early. 

“Carl,” asked Mr. Wynn, “have you 
any idea what has become of Felicity?” 

“Felicity, she don’t want to go down 
to the court to-day, so she hid this 
morning,” stated Carl impassively. 
“She told me she was going to hide.” 

“Yes, but she seems to have left the 
house. Do you know anything about 
that?” asked Mr. Wynn. 

It took a perceptible second for any 
information to pierce that slow brain 
of Carl’s—I had noticed that a hundred 
times; now it seemed to me I could 
fairly see the words slowly make their 
way to his center of understanding. 
When they had reached it, the brick 
color in his sunburned face suddenly 
pulsed scarlet, his eyes started, his hands 
clenched. 

“Left the house! What do you mean, 
Mr. Wynn? Gone out for a walk 
maybe. She had a headache 

“No, no; I don’t mean left the house 
for a walk or a breath of fresh air. 
I mean gone. Her clothes are gone 
from your room 7 

Usually Carl was well trained enough 
for his position, but now he waited for 
nothing. Before my stepfather had fin- 
ished, he had broken frantically from 
the room. We heard his noisy run 
through the hall, out into the lower 
hall that communicated with the ell. 
We looked at one another, bewildered. 

“If she has gone away, he didn’t know 
of her intention,” remarked Everett 
Blake. 

“Barbara, perhaps you had better go 
after him,” suggested Mr. Wynn. 

I nodded, and followed out into the 
ell. The door between Felicity’s room 
and the'hall stood open; I could hear 
the slam of drawers opening and shut- 
ting as I approached. When I ap- 
peared in the aperture, Carl did not 
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look up to see me; every faculty was 
absorbed in the frantic quest for Fe- 
licity. 

The closets gave him no help; the 
bureaus gave him none. He threw up 
his head with a sort of wild-animal air, 
and stood for a second as if sniffing 
danger, as if scenting out a course. 
Then he darted toward one of the 
chintz-counterpaned beds, jerked off a 
chintz pillow sham that Felicity had at- 
tached to a wire support at the head- 
board. The white pillow beneath held 
a bit of paper, pinned down with a 
black-headed, cheap hatpin. I saw him 
pounce upon it; I saw him tear it open 
with huge, trembling fingers ; I watched 
him as he read it. Read it? Devoured 
it! I heard the fierce breathing with 
which he took in its message. Finally 
I advanced a few inches. 

“Carl!” I cried. “Carl!” It was nec- 
essary to call him twice before he heard 
me. Then he looked up, dazed. “Carl,” 
I repeated, “have you some word from 
Felicity there?” 

For answer he handed me the note. 
It was written in Felicity’s well-formed, 
clerkly hand. 


Do not try to find me. It will be better 
for you not to. You know what I mean. I 
am going away, and you couldn't find me 
even if you tried. But you had better not 
try. I am not taking anything of yours, and 
I don’t care how soon you get married 
again, so you have no right to complain of 
me or of anything I do. I don’t want any- 
thing from you except never to see you 
again. You can have all that’s mine in the 
savings bank. FEvicity. 


“Why, Carl! Why, Carl!” I repeated 
foolishly. “Why, Felicity has left you! 
Why does she do a thing like that ?” 

He stood still, staring at my hands, 
which held the paper. He did not look 
at me. I repeated my question in an- 
other form. 

“Have you been treating Felicity 
badly, Carl?” I asked perfunctorily. I 
did not believe Carl guilty of unkind- 
ness or unfaithfulness, but I must stand 


by womankind. “Have you given her 
cause to hate you and to leave you?” 

He raised his suffering eyes to mine. 

“I never crossed her in a single thing | 
she wished,” he said heavily. 

“But—you knew that she was angry 
with you.” He nodded. “Come,” I 
added, “we must go back to Mr. Wynn, 
and you must tell him what the trouble 
is. Felicity wouldn’t quarrel with you 
without a reason.” And, little as I 
believed Carl capable of thwarting Fe- 
licity, still less could I believe that she, 
that finished product of the serving 
class, that admirable, astute, pretty, 
well-balanced, little piece of France, 
would be swayed by any passion to 
folly. She was too cold to leave an 
indulgent, thrifty husband, so I rea- 
soned; she would do nothing foolish, 
nothing lacking in deliberation, even in 
a rather cold-blooded sort of delibera- 
tion. 

Then I recalled Mollie’s description 
of her excitement and dread over the 
mystery of Twisted Trees. Was I, per- 
haps, mistaken in my diagnosis? Was 
she capable of foolish panics and of all 
the uncertainties that they imply? Carl 
followed me heavily along the hall and 
up the little flight of three steps that 
separated the old ell, with its lower 
levels, from the more modern portion 
of the house. He looked on passively 
while I handed the note to my guardian. 

“But what does the woman mean?” 
asked Mr. Blake, when it had been 
silently handed to him. ‘What, Carl, 
does your wife mean by saying that you 
will know why she leaves you? Do you 
know ?” 

Carl pulled himself erect. He faced 
the questioner. The red haste and ex- 
citement of the man who had torn the 
room to pieces, looking for his wife, 
had subsided. He was again the slow, 
lethargic Carl of the gardens, a wizard 
with plants, but uncommunicative to- 
ward the world of human beings. How- 
ever, he managed to say: 
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“T don’t know what she means, sir, 
unless it might be that she and I have 
had a bit of a quarrel. She—she was 
jealous of me, sir.” 

He spoke simply. His words car- 
ried the dignity of conviction, although 
my first impulse was to laugh. Felicity 
jealous of Carl! A firefly, darting radi- 
antly about in the dark, jealous of a 
weed stalk upon which she alights for 
a moment! Yet—love was a strange 
passion, and Carl seemed to know what 
he was talking about. 

He went on to say that there was a 
family of his own race living on a 
rocky little hillside farm back on the 
opposite side of the mountain; he had 
been wont to go there and see them 
frequently on Sunday afternoons before 
his marriage, but he had never been 
able to persuade Felicity to accompany 
him thither afterward. And she had 
objected to his visits, even infrequently. 
It had pleased her to declare herself 
jealous of Mrs. Jansen and to issue an 
ultimatum in regard to her. In spite 
of the ultimatum, Carl had gone to the 
Jansen farm only last Sunday. He and 
Felicity had been quarreling about it 
ever since. One word had led to an- 
other. ‘And now she’s gone,” ended 
Carl, with the voice of one who an- 
nounces that the irrevocable grave has 
closed over his best beloved. 

“She’s taken a blamed poor time to 
indulge in hysterical married-woman 
performances,” growled Everett Blake. 
“Not that I suppose she has the slight- 
est thing of interest.to communicate 
about the events here, but because that 
outrageous O’Dowd wants her and 
wants her all the more because she is 
not easily to be had. See here, Carl, 
has she ever worked herself up into 
this kind of a tantrum before? Have 
yott no idea where she’s hiding, waiting 
for you to come and eat humble pie be- 
fore her and promise to run your com- 
patriots off the face of the earth if 
that is her sovereign pleasure? That’s 
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what a wife’s leaving home means. 
Trust me. I know them. We referee 
a great many divorce cases—beginning 
divorce cases especially.” 

But Carl shook his head. “She’s 
gone; she’s gone!” he repeated in a 
monotonotis voice. 

There was nothing more to be made 
out of him, and by and by he was sent 
back from the office to his own part 
of the house, and the rest of us went 
downstairs to the big living room that 
we had made by knocking down the 
partitions between two of the small 
rooms of the original farmhouse. 

Tommy Royle was waiting for us, 
his face still darkly flushed with the 
anger that Doctor O’Dowd’s question- 
ing of me had brought into it. Mr. 
Delaney had stayed in Leominster in 
one of the hotels, saying to Mrs. Wheel- 
wright and to me that he had no real. 
excuse for claiming our shelter any 
longer, that he would be on hand for 
the resumption of the inquiry on the 
morrow, and that he would then go on 
to New York. 

“But we'll see you again in the win- 
ter?” Mrs. Wheelwright had said in 
her kind way. She was a person of 
the most enormous and meaningless 
hospitality; she would ask the veriest 
stranger to visit her—she would have 
asked her enemies, if she had had any. 

“Oh, yes!” Delaney had answered. 
“T expect to come over to Hartford 
often. I'll have a good deal of busi- 
ness to transact with Mr. Wynn for a 
time—after he’s quite satisfied as to 
my identity,” he had added, with his 
flickering look of laughter. “And I 
hope to be allowed to reclaim my repu- 
tation from what it must have been in 
my boyhood. I’ve settled down at last, 
and I want to persuade you all of the 
fact.” 

“Oh, boys!” Mrs. Wheelwright had 
conceded to him the right to have been 
as wild as he pleased. 

And then we had nodded our fare- 
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wells to him out of the car and had 
left him standing bareheaded on the vil- 
lage street, the light shining brightly 
upon his golden hair and his close- 
trimmed, pointed, golden beard. 

Habit is a strange thing,.a wonder- 
ful thing. Here was I, not a week 
robbed of my lover by murder—for 
I had adopted Doctor O’Dowd’s theory 
that Tony kad never killed himself— 
plunged, presumably, into grief and into 
bewilderment, puzzled by the strange 
attitude of my guardian, outraged by 
the insinuations of a sensational press, 
and insulted by their repetition by the 
public examiner. And yet here was the 
living room, with its leaping firelight, 
its fresh autumn flowers, its orderly 
array of magazines upon the big table, 
its open piano, its waiting group of 
well-dressed, easily-mannered persons 
idling before the announcement of din- 
ner as if tragedy and mystery and all the 
dark and brutal facts of life were in- 
finitely removed from it. 

We talked a little about the inquest 
in the comparative seclusion of the liv- 
ing room, the men expressing their 
opinions of Doctor O’Dowd with great 
unanimity. But when we were sum- 
moned to dinner, the talk was all of 
things remote from ourselves and the 
maze of terror in which we were tem- 
porarily living. Mollie, moving silently 
about the table, looked upon us all with 
wonder and something like scorn. Here 
we were, she seemed by her wide eyes 
to say, furnished by a kindly Provi- 
dence with the most thrilling, the most 
exciting, the most harrowing sort of 
discourse; and we were ignoring our 
opportunities, making futile talk about 
things alien to the great conversational 
possibility open to us. Sometimes I 
wonder if that is not the chief gift that 
civilization has given the more civilized 
of us—the gift of ignoring at will the 
horrors among which we still dwell on 
our. curious planet, with the sudden 
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trick of reversion to barbarity among 
its inhabitants. 

All the days of that period are clear 
cut in my recollection. I remember the 
smallest, most insignificant details of 
the familiar scenes among which I 
moved ; they were etched upon my con- 
sciousness by an acid more powerful 
than that which lightly lines in the pic- 
tures of ordinary times. It was almost 
as if I saw some things that I had never 
seen. before. 

Tommy Royle, for example, had al- 
ways seemed to me a boy. A boy with 
whom to play and quarrel in our early 
days, when his sister had been chief of 
my friends at Miss Walters’ Select Es- 
tablishment for Young Ladies at Mount 
Ivy, near Washington. A boy with 
whom to try tentatively my powers as 
an ensnarer of men when I had emerged 
from the bondage of school, and he had 
been graduated from Yale and had gone 
humbly to work in his uncle’s steel- 
construction business. But always a 
boy. To-night I saw him afresh—a 
man, considerate, courteous, thoughtful 
in spite of the vehemence of some of 
his enthusiasms. His homely face had 
a certain new charm and a good deal of 
distinction. I perceived that his strong- 
bridged Roman nose would not be so 
perilously near the grotesque on the face 
of an older man; that his sallow skin 
would gain when the hair above it was 
gray, instead of nondescriptly taffy col- 
ored. And no passing of time could 
dull the look of kindness, the look of 
reliability, upon his face. Of that I 
felt sure, and took a comfort in the 
surety. Poor Tommy! It was sudden 
responsibility that was developing that 
look of his. His father’s bankruptcy 


and death, the one following close upon 
the other, had.changed him from a 
cheerful young idler into the head of 
an impoverished family. 

The evening lives pleasantly in my 
memory. To sit and forget all that the 
‘last few days had done to me; to listen 
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I caught him by the shoulder to shake him, calling him by name as I did so, but his body toppied 
loosely in my grcsp. 


to the murmur of men’s voices speak- 
ing of wholesome, happier things than 
imposture, assassination, and death; to 
be warm and sheltered and numb a lit- 
tle to the ache and strain of life—it 
was like riding for a while in a placid 
harbor after a perilous pull through 
the rough waves of an outer bay; it was 
like gaining a windless wood after be- 
ing buffeted by the fierce gale along 
unsheltered ridges. In the surcease 
from horror of those few hours, I be- 
gan to feel as if all that had happened 
might be a dream, as if I might yet 


awake to see Tony smiling, debonair 
and flattering, upon me, promising me 
the gauds that had gradually been made 
to seem valuable in my sight—the pretty 
title, the society of a people who knew 
what a society should be, cosmopolitan 
gayety, -cosmopolitan distinction. It 
seemed that I might have dreamed that 
the papers had called him an impostor, 
a cheat, and my guardian and me gulls; 
it seemed that the scene in the court- 
room that morning might have been a 
nightmare. 

i had need of that little intermission 
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of tranquillity. A week later, when the 
inquest, under the wearying tactics of 
Doctor O’Dowd, was still dragging its 
interminable length along, as far from 
a conclusion as ever; when the prose- 
cutor was making determined assertions 
of his intention not to find a verdict 
until Felicity Borkvist had been un- 
earthed and had given her testimony, 
which, he more than hinted, would be 
perilous for my guardian; when the 
Italian consul of the district in which 
the crime had been committed had taken 
a somewhat perfunctory interest in the 
proceedings, and had passed with fina! 
authority upon the aristocratic preten- 
sions of Luigi Cardoni; when Tommy, 
despairing of service in the midst of 
the unsettled condition of our affairs, 
had gone back to New York; when 
James Delaney had taken his leave of 
us with that peculiar little ironic air 
of his; when the detectives whom my 
stepfather had employed in behalf of 
Carl had said that they did not expect 
to find Felicity, all clews to her end- 
ing at the nearest railroad junction, 
where she was known to have boarded 
a train while the first day’s inquest was 
in progress, but where she had thought- 
fully refrained from buying a ticket by 
which she might be traced to any point; 
when they had added their cheerful 
opinion that she was probably tired of 
her experiment in matrimony, especially 
if, as her husband had implied, she had 
cause to complain of his continued ac- 
quaintance with a Swedish woman with 
whom he had been on terms of intimacy 
before his marriage to her—when all 
these things had come, wearisomely, 
confusingly, to pass, my overwrought 
nerves received the shock from which 
they were long in recovering—from 
which, I may say, they never have re- 
covered. The sight of chrysanthemums 
sickens me to-day! 

I suppose the truth was that, despite 
my own belief in my recovery from 
the shock of Tony’s death—I must al- 
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ways call him that—and of the trickery 
that he had practiced upon Mr. Wynn 
and me; despite my gratitude to Provi- 
dence for the fact, now apparent enough 
to myself, that my heart had not been 
deeply engaged in that affair with him, 
and that it was therefore spared the 
sharpest suffering that human beings 





may know—loss and the knowledge of a° 


beloved one’s treachery ; despite all this, 
and my own belief that the arrows had 
not gone deeply into my soul, I was 
sorely wounded. 
dier who walks for a distance after the 
thrust that has disabled him, I walked. 
And then suddenly, at a slighter one, I 
toppled and fell. 

The dragging, interrupted inquest had 
been adjourned for three more days to 
allow the Leominster minions of the 
law to search farther for Felicity, whose 
testimony, because it was missing, was 
now judged invaluable. It was mid- 
October, glorious, riotous with color, 
with odors of apple and grape, with 
frosty wine of air and sparkle of stars. 
A large part of Leominster’s summer 
population, with their unerringsinstinct 
for missing the best, had already closed 
their houses and gone to their various 
cities. Many of the hotels were closed. 
Those of our neighbors who had been 
solicitous for us in the first days of our 
excitement, and whose carriages, mo- 
tor cars, and horses used to be con- 
tinually at our place, had largely ceased 
to interest themselves in our tragedy. 
They had gone home or they spent their 
time with newer, more personal excite- 
ments. 

I was much alone in those days, and 
I employed them in trying to think out 
some philosophy of life that should put 
me beyond the fear of calamity—I 
sought for.deep and everlasting sources 
of self-sustainment. I do not mean that 


I sought what is technically called re- 
ligious consolation; I merely tried to 
build within myself a citadel of defense. 
Never before had I been serious in my 
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Like a stricken sol- | 
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life; never before had I dimly sensed 
the need of a soul—to call it by that 
traditional name—ensconced beyond the 
power of chance to hurt it. And in this 
mood of withdrawal from the turmoil 
of life, I busied myself with walks in 
the woods,, with horseback riding 
through the hill paths, with all that 
might put me in touch with the great, 
unruffled universe outside my own 
small, feverish existence. 

And, because I was no mystic, to be 
satisfied with some calming communion 
with a shadowy nature, I tried to ap- 
portion my time so that there would 
not be periods of idle, self-consuming 
reflection. I made little household oc- 
cupations for myself. I struggled to 
train Felicity’s successor, a younger sis- 
ter of Mollie’s. I did various little 
tasks throughout the house. Among 
other things, I made myself responsi- 
ble for the flowers. Day by day I went 
to the greenhouses or to the gardens, 
where, in sheltered places, there were 
still bright, buttony chrysanthemums 
and large-flowered, pale pink and lav- 
ender cosmos, and I gathered baskets 
of flowers for the house. I brought 
home from my walks and rides twist- 
ing ropes of gray, feathery clematis and 
of bright-fruited bittersweet, branches 
of the glossy green of laurel, of the 
red bronze of oaks. 

I felt, during this lull from new dis- 
tress and from old, a sort of serenity 
growing up in me. Like a fool, I told 
myself that it was inconceivable that 
the world should be so ordered as to 
buffet and batter me again. 

“There’s reason in all things,” I told 
a persistent voice in me which bade 
me prepare for trouble, new trouble, 
new shock. “There’s reason in all 
things. They”—I suppose I meant the 
high gods—‘“don’t overdo _anything, 
even tragedy. There can be no new 
blow to fall. And before the next one 
comes—some time when I am old and 
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gray—I shall have learned the secret 
of courage, of self-sustainment.” 

I was thinking something of this sort 
when I walked into the chrysanthemum 
house one day during the interim be- 
tween sessions of the inquest. Carl 
had always been proud of his chrys- 
anthemums, and had taken prizes for 
them at the local flower shows. They 
were a riot now of white and yellow, 
of queer, sickish pinks and tawny 
oranges. 

At the door I paused for a second. 
The warm, damp, earth-odorous air held 
another scent besides the faint, pungent, 
barklike one of the chrysanthemums. I 
steod for a second sniffing it, a frown 
on my forehead. It was the stifling 
smell-of hospitals that greeted me there 
—more stifling for the moistness of the 
overheated air. It was—I could not 
quite tell what; I was unfamiliar with 
the names of disinfectants, being hap- 
pily unacquainted with serious sickness. 
My reminiscence of hospitals was due 
to the brief period in my school days 
when Miss Walters’ young ladies had 
taken to doing good, and I had been 
assigned to Sunday reading to the sick 
in one of the city institutions—a philan- 
thropic performance that had ceased 
after two efforts. 

For a second I stood poised for flight 
from the uninviting atmosphere. I 
think that, in so far as I thought at 
all, | thought the odor was that of some- 
thing Carl was using on his plants to 
force them to greater plenitude of 
bloom and color. And then—suddenly, 
surely—I knew that it was nothing of 
the sort. I took my courage desperately 
in hand and walked through the narrow 
aisle between two banks of massed, 
magnificent color; and with each step 
the stifling odor grew stronger. 

The long tiers of shelves on which 
Carl had his plants ranged ended a 
few feet from the wall at each end 
of the glass house, leaving room for 
passage. At the end of the aisle, just 
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around the curve, I found Carl. He 
was seated on a stool, and his body was 
plunged forward among his prize plants. 
I caught him by the shoulder to shake 
him, calling him by name as I did so, 
but his body toppled loosely in my 
grasp. I drew him backward until I 
could ‘see his face—then I let him go 
and again he fell limply forward into 
the chrysanthemums. I ran, with a 
scream, through the moist, hot aisle. 
He was dead, and his mouth and cheeks 
were horribly burned and _blistered. 
Afterward they found a bottle of car- 
bolic acid among the plants against 
which he had been leaning. 

When I had reached the house and 
had gasped out my message, I fell 
fainting, for the first time in my life, 
in the arms of Everett Blake. And for 
three weeks thereafter I lay in my 
room, alternating between the dullness 
of a complete lethargy and the excited 
babblings of a semidelirious fever. 

Again Coroner O’Dowd came _ to 
Twisted Trees to survey a dead body; 
but this time there’ was no mystery. 
Carl Borkvist, gloomy and violent son 
of a race somewhat prone to gloom and 
violence, had committed suicide in a 
fit of dejection over the desertion of 
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his wife, Felicity. The Swedish woman 
of the back-mountain farm dully and in- 
differently admitted that she and Carl 
had been intimate before the advent of 
the French girl. It was a sordid little 
tragedy, so the general verdict ran, of 
jealousy, bad temper, and a predispo- 
sition to melancholy. That it had been 
so nearly coincident with the sudden 
death of the Italian gentleman was 
merely a vagary of fate. Certainly the 
two men had no connection with each 
other. 

My testimony as to discovering the 
body was taken in my room, for I was 
too ill to go from it. And by and by, 
no new light developing in regard to 
Felicity, and no reasonable connection 
being established between the count’s 
death and my guardian’s temporary re- 
jection of him, the tardy verdict was 
rendered—Luigi Cardoni, alias Count 
Antonio Vitelli, had died at the hands 
of a person or persons unknown on the 
night of September 26th. 

That fact being at last declared, they 
moved me gently down the mountain- 
side, and put me aboard a special train 
for Hartford. And the first violent 
chapter of my life lay closed, its mys- 
tery unsolved, behind me. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





























Temous fugit 


By Wallace Irwin 
ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


Sage oe the Bay of Ditting, 
Athwart his wooden leg, 
A broken sailor, sitting 
Upon a broken keg, 
In broken tones, in broken verse, 
This broken story did rehearse: 


“The weather’s out 0’ kilter, 
The times is out o’ joint. G 
I’ve half a mind to wilt or 

Fade total—catch me point? 


’Cause why? Because it’s plain to me 
The world ain’t what she used to be. 


“When I was young and chipper, 
A-sailin’ with the wynde, a 
We always had a skipper 
Of the good, old-fashioned kind. 
If we would smile, he used to frown; 
When we stood up, he knocked us down. 


’ “His clothes was soiled and shoddy, 
His hands was stiff with grime; 
He drunk Jamaica toddy 
And felt it most the time. 
The curses that he used to roll 
Would curl the corners of yer soul. 


“Whene’er he felt imposin’, 
And full o’ rum and joy, 
He used to stab the bos’n, 
And kick the cabin boy; 
And extra wealth he frequent drew 
By stealin’ wages from the crew. 
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“Then life was quite romantic; 
Jack London never wrote 
A novel half so frantic 
As happened on that boat 
What sailed the sea in solemn truth 
When I was in me happy youth. 


“O tempora! O Morris! 

How times has felt the change! 
Now nothing to abhor is 

In all the deep sea’s range. 
Now, when ashore, the seaman glooms 
In sailors’ mission reading rooms. 


“Now captings, when at sea, sir, 
Employ toward their crews 

No language which could be, sir, 
Intended to abuse. 

You'll sail from here to Zuyder Zee 

And never meet a mutinee. 


“Which goes to show, dad gast us! 
How age doth gray me head, 
How pleasures never last us 
Which once was cherishéd. 
Though years go by, it’s very plain 
We can’t be never young again.” 


Beside the Bay of Ditting, 
Athwart his wooden leg, 
I left that sailor sitting 
Upon a broken keg. 
“O Time,” I cried, “why be unkind, 
And leave the zest of youth behind?” 
































E was just a little red-and-yellow 
half-breed, with five rock-a-by 
gaits and a sense of humor; not 

much to look at, but a good playfellow, 
with a cushion-hoofed lope that rode 
like a Western breeze. Sherley called 
him “Cupid,” because of his variable 
disposition and pleasing unexpected- 
ness. The one thing about him that she 
could depend upon was that she never 
knew what he was going to do. 

Sherley Olmstead sat her Mexican 
saddle as if born and bred near the 
Rockies instead of contiguous to Cen- 
tral Park. Though a goodly portion of 
all her summers were spent on Cupid, 
her winters were spent on Fifth Ave- 
nue at one of those schools that put 
much stress upon performing with ac- 
curacy all the simpler processes of life, 
and with grace all those of possible com- 
plexity. 

She came up to Rockbridge in June 
to relax, and the whole town relaxed 
with her, more or less, according to 
temperament. It was in the nature of 
an annual sporting event, and did us all 
a world of good. Our summer Sherley 
would have done anybody good. ‘The 
winter Sherley we scarcely knew at all. 
We caught stray glimpses of her now 
and then, but didn’t get acquainted. 

The little spotted horse was the full 
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measure of Sherley’s Rockbridge eman- 
cipation,“an emancipation so sweet that 
the Miss Olmstead of New York would 
easily have become a lost and forgot- 
ten form but for the fact that when- 
ever Sherley really got* going, and 
got the rest of us going, something was 
sure to happen, something bad enough 
to haul us all up short, and reinstate the 
winter Sherley for a brief, but lone- 
some, period. 

For, in overadventurous moments, 
she would often revert quite suddenly, 
and retire beneath the cloak of her im- 
posing conventions, leaving the rest of 
us to retire as best we might. Not that 
we lacked conventions; we had a large 
and varied assortment of them, but they 
were local and inferior. Sherley’s were 
authoritative, and covered everything; 
ours were mostly homemade, and too 
inflexible to make proper allowance for 
Sherley. 

So we usually stayed in retirement 
till our Sherley was herself again. And 
as it often happened that she was re- 
stored to us through some incident in 
which the irresistible Cupid played an 
active part, he came, in spite of his 
doubtful pedigree, to be recognized as 
a valued member of Rockbridge society. 
Indeed, we all truly believe that when 
his mischievous deeds are numbered, 































Cbre vee. 


Aerwre 


Noel kippened along just in time to catch Sherley falling out of Aunt 


Abbie’s big cherry tree. 


he will receive some fitting memorial. 
Noel will attend to it if no one else 
does. 

This year something had happened in 
the city to induce Sherley to seek the 
joys of country life a little earlier than 
usual, and in a spirit suggestive rather 
of escape than just her usual letting up. 
We had never seen her quite so reck- 
less. Even Aunt Abbie noticed it, which 
was proof enough for anybody. No 
one would have called Aunt Abbie 
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Price impressionable. She 
was a round, pleasant, cozy 
little person, with the disposi- 
tion of a pond-lily pool under 
a summer sky, too well padded 
with well-established com- 
placency to be easily ruffled. 
If Aunt Abbie noticed any- 
thing, all existing doubt or 
suspicion might be eliminated. 

Aunt Abbie had gone the 
length of saying that Sherley 
had something on her mind. 
All that the rest of us had 
time to notice was that, when 
Sherley got going, the pro- 
gram was as breathless as it 
was brief. The closing inci- 
dent came on the fourth day, 
when Noel happened along 
just in time to catch Sherley 
falling out of Aunt Abbie’s big 
cherry tree. 

But for Noel’s alert- 
ness and presence of 
mind, that fall would 
have been an ugly one. 
We were scared into 
stones. Aunt Abbie 
stood transfixed, with 
eyes staring and both 
hands raised helplessly. 
Noel was the man the 
town looked to to save 
everything, _ from a 
lame horse to a mixed 
political situation; so 
we all looked stupidly 
on while he caught Sherley in his arms, 
in his own big, capable way, and stood 
her safely on the ground. 

Now Noel had wanted Sherley for a 
long time, and made no secret of it. He 
never made a secret of anything, which 
was one of the big things about him, and 
one reason why he seemed to belong to 
us so completely. He was our big man, 
always outgrowing one big thing for 
something bigger, and we were used to 
seeing him get what he wanted. Even 
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Aunt Abbie knew that he wanted Sher- 
ley. There was a suspicion about that 
Sherley knew it, so we all just stood 
there, breathless with excitement, to 
hear what she would say. She was 
somewhat shaken, and quite breathless 
for a moment. 

“Oh, thank you—thank you,” she 
gasped pluckily, at last, while he 
steadied her swaying shoulders with 
strong hands that shook a trifle now in 
spite of him. “Thank you so much. I 
—I just hurried down when I saw you 
coming. Will you have a cherry?” 

Now Noel was the one man in Rock- 
bridge who never forgot himself. His 
dignity was colossal, but he was human. 
He scorned the cherry, and, all indif- 
ferent to our highly interested group, 
he kissed the saucy mouth that laughed 
at his trembling. 

It was then that the January Sherley 
threw down the bright cluster of June 
fruit that had so nearly cost her life, 
crushed it with her pretty foot, and 
marched off to the house in a statuesque 
rage. 

We knew then that the fun was over, 
but we did not retire at once, because a 
new side of Noel’s character was re- 
vealed to us. 

He swore. 

He did it just as he did everything 
else, beautifully, and with a simple dis- 
regard for Aunt Abbie and the rest of 
us. The rest of us being girls, we 
agreed afterward that we were glad he 
did, as it helped to relieved our feelings. 

He had gone gray under his tan, and 
there was a down droop at the corners 
of his eyes, and a little sharp down line 
at each corner of his mouth to match. 
We had never seen him look like this, 
and it hurt. Every woman in Rock- 
bridge had been in love with Noel from 
the cradle up, and he had our sympathy. 

He stooped and very deliberately se- 
lected a stone from one of the crushed 
cherries. Then he swore some more, a 
little louder, calling himself every awful 
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thing he could with an ample and re- 
sourceful vocabulary. None of us had 
ever heard such gorgeous profanity. It 
was great to hear what good swearing 
sounded like when a man like Noel han- 
dled it competently. He swore, pic- 
turesquely and with classic allusion, that 
Sherley was the first woman he had 
ever kissed; then swore convincingly 
that he would never kiss another; and 
ended by swearing impressively that he 
was going to plant that cherry stone on 
his front lawn to keep us all in mind of 
his vow. 

Then we all went home, and in two 
days the whole countryside knew all 
there was to know about it. 

Yes, Noel Thornton belonged to us 
just like that. His affair with Sherley 
Olmstead was our whole concern that 
summer; though, even so, the summer 
was the dullest we could remember. 
The heat came early; no one cared to 
ride or golf or even fuss over a tea 
table. After the excitement of Sherley’s 
fall, the outlook was almost as com- 
pelling as the aspect of the drop cur- 
tain after the last act. As I have said, 
we went home, and, after the flurry of 
talk was over, settled down to mostly 
nothing. 

Of course, Sherley owned graciously 
that Noel had saved her life, and 
thanked him most properly in a stiff 
little note—her normal manner was 
known to be uncommon easy and fluent; 
but, after that, try as he would, he 
couldn’t get near her. 

He called, in all the splendor of his 
best white flannels—on Aunt Abbie; 
sent over his garden’s proudest blooms; 
had choice confections expressed from 
New York; offered to lend his favorite 
fishing tackle; supplied Aurit Abbie 
with all the latest novels; sent over 
wondrous ripe strawberries for break- 
fast every morning; and scoured the 
roads and wooded bypaths between 
times on his sensitive and sympathetic 
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A’ pretty spectacle, this—Sherley Olmstead, of New York, tearing along a highway at four in the 
morning in hot pursuit of a man who was known to have once kissed her, and 
: 128 straightway to have sworn never to kiss another woman in his life! 
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hunter, trying to get a glimpse of 
Cupid. A man could do no more. 

These efforts produced three results. 
Aunt Abbie had a fine time—the reitera- 
tion of her placid “Now, ain’t he a nice 
man?” lingers yet in Sherley’s memory 
as a torment closely associated with ex- 
treme heat; Cupid was put out to 
pasture; and a rumor got about that 
Sherley was going to Bar Harbor for 
August, where a certain rich man 
waited her coming with every known 
device for ensnaring a pretty woman. 
No chance for Noel after July. 

We had never seen Noel beaten. He 
was the sort that, when a thing looks 
hopeless, finds in it only the more zest ; 
but our faith in him underwent some 
strain when, on hearing this rumor, he 
suddenly abandoned all these attentions 
and took to fishing. If he rode at all 
now, it was at nightfall, through woods 
where the thrushes’ last “For you, for 
you,” seemed fitted to his mood. That 
the road to the woods took him past 
Aunt Abbie’s was but an insignificant 
detail. 

That Noel, weli mounted, was a fair 
and pleasing sight was another detail. 
Every line of him was right. His ap- 
pearance on that horse used to make the 
more sentimental of us think in terms 
of Siegfried or St. George, the more 
material minded in terms of massive 
shoulders and slim boots; it never failed 
to arouse a mild “My, ain’t he hand- 
some!” from the deeps of Aunt Abbie’s 
inertia, or to extort a glance of re- 
luctant appreciation from the recalci- 
trant Miss Olmstead. 

Now Cupid roamed a huckleberry 
pasture near Noel’s woods, and Noel 
fished the. stream that ran through both 
rather oftener that year than had been 
his custom; and in the capacious pock- 
ets of his loose old fishing coat Cupid 
learned to find many absorbing inter- 
ests, and the game basket is said to 
have carried more green apples down 
than it brought fish back. 
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Cupid was a knowing little beast, and 
friendly, and at the end of the fishing 
season they were on such terms—Cu- 
pid, the sagging pockets, the basket on 
Noel’s back with its easy lid—that when 
they all came together, such secondary 
considerations as manners were lightly 
glossed over, and the contents of the 
aforementioned receptacles dispatched 
with unaffected avidity and joy. Then 
the law went on, and Noel let the pony 
miss him. 

Cupid missed him. Disconsolately he 
roamed the length of the brook to the 
wood lot, hung a lonesome head over 
the fence for a few days, then jumped 
it one day, where it very unaccountably 
sagged. He followed the path to Noel’s 
stables, only to be caught and led home 
by an unfeeling groom. 

Sherley was yawning the heavy- 
hoofed hours away on the veranda, 
very lovely in embroidered batiste, with 
smart little good-for-nothing _ white 
shoes and silk stockings, though to such 
as had known her in low heels and 
brown linen, with sunlight in-her hair, 
these frills were about as soul satisfying 
as artificial roses in June. 

Cupid eyed her sulkily while the 
groom explained matters, lingering un- 
professionally, but feelingly, upon the 
depressing effects of hot pastures in fly 
time. When Sherley dismissed them, it 
was with an order to her man to have 
Cupid saddled at four the next morn- 
ing. She would have one last ride on 
her favorite. 

Then did Noel, the ever correct and 
fastidious, quite mysteriously and with- 
out fair warning or satisfactory ex- 
planation, reverse his well-worn habits, 
startling greatly those of his well- 
ordered household who lacked elasticity 


. of mind. He ordered his horse at three- 


thirty in the morning, and went for a 
ride in his fishing togs—the complete 
outfit, old brown coat, sagging pockets, 
basket on back. He even carried a sec- 
tion of fishing rod in place of a crop. 
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It has not been recorded that he carried 
any bait, though the basket was known 
to be loaded with green apples. But the 
law was on, and it didn’t look well, bait 
or no bait. Noel was too big to be ec- 
centric with impunity. The valet and 
the housekeeper mutually agreed that it 
was time to give notice. The groom 
was native born. He winked aside, and 
offered to bet that they would change 
their minds before nightfall. He seemed 
ready to take any odds they would 
agree to. 

Sherley and Cupid came upon Noel 
quite suddenly at a bend of the bridle 
path in the woods. Had he been there 
all night? How odd he looked! That 
game bag! Those fishing clothes! The 
little stream near by! Could it be? And 
he always such a model sportsman! 
Who ever heard of trout fishing on 
horseback, anyway? Had the heat gone 
to his head? 

But Sherley’s thought was less swift 
than the start of his horse at the sur- 
prised, though wholly gratified, snort of 
recognition from the irrepressible Cu- 
pid. The hunter wheeled, and before 
Noel could tighten rein, dashed down 
the narrow path at a reckless speed, 
with Cupid clattering wildly after, a 
creature of one idea, heedless of all 
Sherley’s remonstrances. 

Out of the woods they sped and into 
the highway. They overtook and passed 
many early market and milk wagons. A 
pretty spectacle, this—Sherley Olm- 
stead, of New York, tearing along a 
highway at four in the morning in hot 
pursuit of a man who was known to 
have once kissed her, and straightway 
to have sworn never to kiss another 
woman in his life! She was furious, 
disgraced, but quite helpless. 

The hunter, excited beyond control by 
the rain of small hoofs behind him, 
could be stopped only by some miracle 
or disaster. The Indian, with purpose 
in his eye, and his eye on that game bag, 


was entering into the sport with his own 
peculiar sense of enjoyment. 

On and on they went—a mile, an- 
other mile. Then the hunter spied a 
gate left open by haymakers; beyond 
was a great smooth field newly cropped. 
Sweet recollections stirred within him, 
and he marked the place for his own. 

Cupid was neither sensitive nor un- 
social. He followed. But his cross- 
country experiences had not included 
fences. The hunter headed straight for 
a high one; clearly an unsportsmanlike 
move, since the little mustang’s legs 
were entirely too short. Over went 
Noel on the hunter, clearing the top 
rail in a form that silhouetted well in 
the early-morning light. And over went 
Sherley in a heart-arresting little heap, 
on the soft, well-cultivated soil of an 
onion field. 

3ut Cupid stayed on the other side, 
with all the spunk running out of him 
in little gasps and shivers. His hanging 
head showed that he knew when he was 
beaten, but he had also shown that if 
you got his temper up, he had not for- 
gotten how to buck. He looked on with 
interest while Sherley assembled her- 
self ; then provokingly tossed the hang- 
ing bridle reins out of reach, and started 
for home, pacing disgustedly. Cupid 
never paced when he was truly happy. 

In a few moments Noel was bowing 
before Sherley and offering his horse, 
one swift, searching glance having as- 
sured him that she was unhurt. 

“Why, good morning! You here?” 
she inquired with light and casual in- 
terest. 

“Where did you think I was?” he de- 
manded, nonplused, but resolved not to 
let her know it. 

“Couldn’t guess,” she drawled. “At 
the rate you were traveling when last I 
saw you, you might have left the earth 
behind by this time. Sorry we scared 
you so. We weren’t going to hurt you 
—much.” 

“No?” he queried. Was this the 
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January one? He 
would have given 
much to know. 
“How much, may I 
ask ?” 

“Why, I—we— 
Cupid and I thought 
you might like to— 
to kiss us.” She was 
looking straight at 
him now with the 
gayest of smiles, the 
June Sherley, every 
inch of her—soft 
brown hat slightly 
awry, early sunlight 
glinting through her 
wind-tossed hair. 
“Just for good-by,” 
she ended sweetly, 
but who could tell 
with what hidden 
mischief ? 

‘*For good-by? 
You are really go- 
ing, then?” 

os F088; 
row.” 

“T hope you will 
like Bar Harbor, 
Sherley.” 

“Thank you. I 
suppose I shall have 
to.” 


to-mor- 
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If there was a dis- 
arming shade of 
soft, alluring wist- 
fulness about her, there was also, he 
felt, a witchery that warned him to be- 
ware. 

“Good-by, Sherley.” 

She held out her hand. 
in his. 

“Good-by, Noel. 
to k-kiss me?” 

Sherley had always shown herself, too 
resourceful to fall back on tears, and 
was too sportsmanlike to put a man at 
such a mean disadvantage, but just for 
one awful moment Noel thought she 


Noel took it 


A-aren’t you going 


“There!” she stated, with a good imitation of outward calm. 


‘You've 
broken your vow.” 


was going to cry. Completely baffled, 
he took off his cap and performed the 
simple ceremony with all the respectful 
indifference of a pagan kissing a pope. 
Sherley received the salute like an ice 
maiden, though it left her all aglow. 

“There!” she stated, with a good imi- 
tation of outward calm. “You’ve broken 
your vow.” 

“Not I,” he averred. 

“Oh, but you know you vowed never 
to kiss a woman again, there under our 
cherry tree.” 
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“Sherley, you’ve got that wrong. I 
swore—that’s what I did, swore out- 
rageously—that I would never kiss an- 
other woman, and I won’t while I live. 
But, by all that’s holy, I’m going to 
kiss you again right now, Sherley, be- 
cause you’re mine, mine, and you know 
it. Everybody knows it. Aunt Abbie 
knows it * 

“Oh, please, please, Noel, don’t! Un- 
less you’re entirely sure that you want 
to.” 





No really authentic evidence has ever 
been offered as to just what happened 
next. That’s always the way. They'll 
tell you about it up to the most interest- 
ing part, and then you can’t get another 
word out of them. Noel did admit that 
the sensitive and sympathetic hunter 


. was very patient, and Sherley let slip 


that the first she knew, a meadow lark 
was calling his sweetly insinuating “Al- 
most tea time.” 

They crossed the field presently, Noel 
leading his horse like a knight of old, 
with his lady in the saddle. As they 
came out upon the road they found Cu- 
pid browsing contentedly at no great 
distance. He trotted hopefully and for- 
givingly toward them, as one who sud- 
denly recollects something. With un- 
ceremonious promptness and practiced 


skill, he lightened the pockets of that 
old fishing coat of many lumps of sugar. 
Then, with his clever velvet nose, he 
lifted the cover of the game basket, re- 
vealing the half-ripe golden sweets. 

An hour later, in the shaded break- 
fast room, Sherley selected an early ap- 
ple with tender reminiscence. 

“Cupid likes these,” she observed 
casually, adding, with idle irrelevance: 
“T hope it won’t be too hot for the wed- 
ding.” 

“What wedding, dearie?” asked Aunt 
Abbie, placidly pouring herself another 
cup. 

‘Mine, auntie. I chased Noel Thorn- 
ton over to East Rockbridge this morn- 
ing, and made him promise to marry 
me.” 

“Now, ain’t he a nice man?” observed 
Aunt Abbie, while the cup overflowed 
bountifully. 

“He’s coming over this afternoon at 
five to do it, so I won’t have to go to 
Bar Harbor—if it isn’t too hot.” 

“It won’t be too hot for Noel,” de- 
clared Aunt Abbie with conviction. 
Then, with an emphasis that betrayed a 
most unusual mental agitation for Aunt 
Abbie, she reiterated: “Now, ain’t hea 
nice man?” 





Not Exactly the Real Thing 
giana I. PEYSER, a Washington attorney, has instilled into the mind of his 
young son, Philip, many patriotic ideas. 
One day Julius asked him: 
“Who was the first man?” 


” 


“Washington, 
the rs 





“Oh, no,” the father corrected him. 
“Shucks !” 
into it!” 


said Philip. 


answered Philip; “first #n war, first in peace, and first in 


“Adam was the first man.” 
“T didn’t know you wanted to bring foreigners 

















Seven Little Love Affairs 


By M. S. 


ILLUSTRATED Ss. B. ASPELL 
7) 
¥oreword 


Child romances ! 


Perhaps with a little tremor of laugh- 


Y HILD sweethearts! 
ter, perhaps with a blur of tears, perhaps with even a sort of longing for 
the forever-lost sweetness of our bygone dreams, we all remember them. 
Sometimes we venture an attempt to put into words their inexplicable charm 


when a springtide mood is upon us. 


So I have taken the fancy to reveal, as truthfully as effacing time will permit, 
seven little romances of my own childhood days. 


I hope you are in the mood to listen. 


BEAUTIFUL BOY. 


It began ever and ever so long ago, 
when I was somewhere between three 
and four years of age, I suppose, and on 
the morning when big brother begged 
mother to let him take me to school 
with him, “just for fun!” 

School was to me a mysterious, un- 
known region which swallowed my tall 
brother, scrubbed and shining, every 
morning, and returned him in the after- 
noon, tousled of head and smudgy of 
fingers, to the land where family dwelt. 

School! If a journey to Africa or 
the north pole had been suggested, it 
would not have impressed my unknow- 
ing soul as half so hazardous or excit- 
ing. Fascinating distance and awe- 
inspiring charm were wrapped up in the 
very word! 

“May she go?” brother repeated. 

“Oh, yes, please, mamma!” Shrilly 
and clamorously I added my petition to 
his own, losing all interest in my half- 
finished bowl of bread and milk. 

Presently the parsonage gate slammed 
between us and the by-bys our mother 
was waving from the porch. 

I wore a stiffly starched white dress 


that rattled entrancingly as I walked 
along. A rubber band, which passed 
beneath my chin, held a hat of blue 
straw snugly fastened over my bobbing 
ringlets. 

“There,” exclaimed brother at last, 
after what seemed endless turns and 
twists and cross lots, “that’s it—that’s 
the school!” 

I experienced a sickening wave of 
disappointment as he pointed to a big 
red brick building. “School” could never 
again represent a mysterious, wonder- 
ful, desirable goal to be some day 
reached. “School” was nothing but a 
house! 

3rother did not seem conscious of my 
distress, however. He stopped, cheer- 
fully enough, to speak to a boy perched 
on the top of a rough board fence. He 
was a big boy, stoop-shouldered and 
lopsy, and his feet were hooked through 
the fence to hold him on. 

“Aren’t you going to school to-day, 
Ned?” 

“Naw,” answered the boy, lazily 
whittling a stick with a broken-bladed 
knife. 

“Well, you’d better look out!” spoke 
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I was undergoing that wonderful and thrilling 
experience known as “love at first sight.” 


brother warningly. “Teacher can see 
you from that end window!” 

“T don’t care.” A stray shaving hit 
me in the eye and made me blink. I 
tried to hide behind brother, but he kept 
me proudly in sight, closing his big, 
strong hand over my struggling fingers. 
“What you got your little sister tagging 
along for?” the whittler continued, 
looking down at me with open con- 
tempt, and I dodged another shaving 
flying in my direction. 

“Oh, just for fun! She’s never been 
to school before, and Miss Wells said 
she might stay until recess, and then I 
could take her home.” 

“Bet you she'll get scared and cry!” 

“Bet you she won’t! Say, you won’t 


catch it or anything for playing hooky 
like this !” 

“Huh! I ain’t afraid, and I’m going 
to play hooky just as long as I want 
to!” 

In response to a yank at my captive 
arm, I trotted along in the wake of my 
brother’s accelerated stride, my head 
turned back over my shoulder, gazing, 
wide-eyed, at the boy who was playing 
hooky. So that was what they called 
chipping little pieces of wood off a stick 
to hit one in the eye—“playing 
hooky !” 

Chalk-marked blackboards were all 
around the big room where brother had 
planned to deposit me. The floor was 
ridged with rows of tiny desks dotted 
between with little heads somewhat sim- 
ilar to my own. A tall, thin lady lifted 
me to a seat on the platform, and re- 
sumed marching up and down the aisles. 
The clock ticked very loud. The chil- 
dren scratched busily at their slates, and 
the tall, thin lady bent frequently to see 
what they were doing. But I had no 
slate, and no one came near me. 

It all grew very tiresome. I felt 
lonely and timorous, there in the midst 
of strangers. I began to want my 
brother and want him badly. I even 
grew weary of gazing at my new blue 
kid boots sticking straight out in front 
of me from my perch on the platform 
chair. I resolved to go in search of 
brother. Turning over on my stomach, 
I struck terra firma with a thump, and 
started rapidly off in an indeterminate 
direction. The next moment I felt my- 
self being lifted from the floor. 

“You mustn’t run away, baby!” As 
she spoke, the cross-looking lady snug- 
gled me against her bony chest. Won- 
der of wonders! She snuggled almost 
as acceptably as mamma did! I began to 
feel more at home. She carried me up 
the aisle and placed me at one of the 
little desks on which rested a box strung 
with bright-colored beads. One could 
make little patterns with the beads, it 
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seemed, but I preferred running them 
back and forth along the wires and mak- 
ing as much noise in the process as 
possible. 

Slam, slam! Bang, bang! Swish, 
swish! Slam-bang-swish! 

“Recess!” The announcement came 
most unexpectedly. When one is enter- 
tained, time speeds as it should. Yet 
I was glad to hear the word “recess.” 
It meant brother and home and mamma, 
glad, oh, so glad, to take her baby girl 
in her arms once more! Somehow the 
dear mamma always contrived to make 
home-caming just as joyful as home- 
leaving, if not more so. 

Slates and pencils were being shut 
away, and little feet scuffled impatiently. 
In the midst of the hubbub, I happened 
to glance across the room. There I be- 
held him—my first love! He must have 
been about the age of six, as I remem- 
ber him. His hair was brown and 
crinkly, and a lock of it fell wilfully 
over his high, pale forehead. Like most 
of the other boys, he wore a wide, 
white collar, and I think the color of 
his garments was gray. This, however, 
may be only the color with which the 
haze of imaginative memory clothes 
him. Anyhow, he was from that mo- 
ment the one thing in the room I cared 
to look at, not excepting the colored 
beads. I stared and stared at him with 
my china-blue eyes, not realizing in the 
least that I was undergoing that won- 
derful and thriding experience known 
as “love at first sight.” 

The tall, cross-looking lady, and a 
short, smiling, stout one, who had 
joined her when the bell clanged, stood 
in the middle of the floor chatting with 
each other as the children filed past. 

Suddenly I experienced a sensation 
of wild alarm. Just when the sight of 
him was becoming more and more en- 
thralling every moment, Beautiful Boy 
was going from me! Yes, he was 
craning his neck to look out of the win- 
dow nearest him as if already outside 
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in spirit, his feet thumping steadily 
along with those of the other young 
male beings at tthe tail of the line. 

I could not bear it, no! I forsook my 
colored beads, even as the Lady of 
Shalott forsook her tapestry when she 
saw the mirrored Sir Launcelot. As 
fast as my chubby legs could carry me, 
I ran toward him. Reaching him, I 
flung both arms about his neck and 
kissed his firm little cheek. Of course, I 
knew he would like it. People were al- 
ways begging me to give them a kiss. 
What was my amazement then when 
Beautiful Boy, his masculine dignity of- 
fended, frowningly raised an arm to 
ward off my undesired caresses, and 
even gave me a discourteous shove! 

He had not wished me to kiss him! 
The thing that had been so excessively 
agreeable to me had not pleased him in 
the least! I was forced to believe the 
unbelievable fact! 

Looking up at the two teachers for 
sympathy, I beheld them in convulsions 
of laughter. What had I done? Then 
and there, I experienced my first sensa- 
tion of shame. I did not know why I 
should be ashamed, but ashamed I was. 
A lump came into my throat. I ran 
straight through the open door into the 
arms of big brother. 

“Why, baby sis! You’re not going to 
cry, like Ned said you would! What's 
the matter?” : 

“The boy—the boy ” I began 
chokingly, but with the pathetic in- 
articulateness of childhood could ex- 
plain no further. 


THE ROSE IS RED. 


I was a regularly enrolled pupil now, 
and one bright spring morning I was 
bending industriously over my copy 
book. But, if the teacher had only 
known it, I was writing something very 
different from the irreproachable g’s 
and graceful I’s at the head of the page. 
In fact, I was not using the copy book 
at all, save as a blind. 
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The rose is red, 
The violet’s blue, 

Sugar is sweet, 
And so are you. 


I wrote the sentimental lines slowly 


and luxuriously. They impressed me 
as applying perfectly to Willie Terrill. 
Willie was an exceedingly affable blond 
boy, so good look- 
ing as to be an ob- 
ject of intense ad- 
miration to most of 
the little girls in his 
class. I had no in- 
tention of sending 
the rhymed ex- 
pression of my in- 
dividual admira- 
tion to the general 
favorite — perhaps 
my very earliest 
affaire de caur had 
taught me the 
value of reserve— 
but I enjoyed writ- 
ing it to the idea of 
Willie, so to speak, 
just as much as if 
Willie himself had 
been going to read 
it. 

There must have 
been something un- 
consciously surrep- 
titious in my atti- 
tude. The gum- 
chewing girl back 
of me pulled one 
of my yellow curls 
and wanted to 
know what it was I was hiding in my 
copy book, and another classmate across 
the aisle—her name was Gussie some- 
thing-or-other, I remember—kept hop- 
ping up on one leg whenever the teach- 
er’s attention was engaged elsewhere, 
and boldly craning her neck to see the 
words I was so carefully printing. 

When the noon bell rang, I shut the 
bit of blue paper between the pages of 
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guardian l’s and g’s, and slid the copy 
book under a slate in my desk. I was 
keeping the beautiful verse to pore over 

at odd moments in the future. 
Somehow, as I was returning to 
school from my dinner at home, I re- 
membered with a pang of uneasiness 
that Gussie usually brought a lunch of 
rye bread and 








We rambled over magical green hills. 


goose grease to 
school with her, 
and consequently 
had a whole hour 
of idleness upon 
her hands. Sup- 
pose she should 
take a notion to 
look in my desk! 
Suppose she should 
discover and read 
the telltale poetry 
with the name of 
Willie Terrill writ- 
ten above it! But, 
no! Even snaggle- 
toothed Gussie 
with her perpetual 
grin, could hardly 
be equal to such a 





cruel intrusion as 
that! 
Alas! It was al- 


ready recorded by 
the Fates that Gus- 
sie should not only 
discover the secret 
document, but 
should make pub- 
lic display of it as 
well. 

.l was a minute or two tardy in get- 
ting back to school, and as soon as I 
opened the door, I heard the sound of 
terrifying giggles. Gussie, her snaggles 
all in evidence, was making a gesture 
with her two index fingers which, in- 
terpreted into speech, meant: ‘Shame 
on you!” From the desk behind mine, 
the other girl subdued her mirth and 
pointed me in teacher’s direction. 























Teacher held a bit of blue paper in 
her hands, and on her lips there rested 
a horrid smile! 

“It isn’t mine—I never wrote it!” I 
burst out desperately, feeling the hot 
blood rush to my cheeks. 

Then, to my chagrin, teacher laughed 
outright. She had not spoken a word 
of accusation, and my extempore false- 
hood was, therefore, the surest con- 
fession of guilt. 

Miserably I huddled into my seat. 
An hour passed before I dared to look 
in Willie’s direction. Thank fortune, 
he had not guessed the truth! Ignorant 
of the significance of the scrap of blue 
paper, he only knew that in some way it 
had to do with me, and that I wished to 
repudiate it. Revengefully he shook his 
fist at teacher when her back was 
turned, and gazed protectingly over at 
me. Soothed by his championship, I 
raised my head and cast defiant looks at 
Gussie and the other. Willie was still 
mine! What else mattered? 

One other day, filled with the sun- 
light of Willie’s golden-haired person- 
ality, remains in my memory, and that 
was the day of the school picnic. 
Mother had placed me in charge of two 
der girls who promised faithfully not 
to ‘llow me out of their sight. 

I was intensely conscious of my new 
straw hat. It was gold-colored and 
trimmed with a cluster of red currants, 
in the midst of which a straw humming 
bird poised quiveringly. While my 
chaperons were dancing in the big, cool 
pavilion, I, in the balcony above, took 
off the hat to gaze admiringly at that 
wonderful bird which vibrated to every 
least little joggle! As yet Willie had 
not seen it. Regretful of this fact, I 
hung my treasured headpiece on a nail 
in one of the balcony posts, and leaned 
to look at the dancers. 

“Oh, she’s all right. There she is!” 
One of my chaperons pointed me out to 
the other, and off they waltzed again 
with their respective partners. 
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I was glad they bothered so little 
about me, especially when some other 
children came along and crowded onto 
the-tong bench with me. It seemed quite 
natural and inevitable that Willie Ter- 
rill should be among them. Shyly we 
began to talk with each other. 

Some of the little girls proposed a 
long walk through the grounds. I 
eagerly assented with the rest. I did 
not like a long walk. My short, plump 
legs always got so pitifully tired just 
when other thin, muscular children were 
beginning to enjoy themselves, but I 
would blissfully have undertaken to 
scale the Alps to be in the society of the 
irresistible Willie. 

For hours and hours after we left the 
pavilion, we rambled over magical 
green hills and hollows, among nodding 
daisies and swaying buttercups. 

The one small shadow to cloud my 
happiness was that I wore no hat. I had 
forgotten, after all, to put it on! Poor 
little humming-bird hat! I never saw it 
again. When our weary feet strayed 
back to the pavilion late in the after- 
noon, both hat and chaperons had dis- 
appeared, leaving me, bareheaded and 
alone, to find my way home as best I 
could. The next day my aggrieved 
chaperons reported to mother that I 
had basely deserted them, and_ that 
doubtless my hat was stolen because 
But let us return'to Willie! 

What a sweet, intangible, thrilling 
thing child love is, and how enthralling 
while it lasts! My whole childhood 
boasts not a happier day of innocent 
pleasure than that one at Elm Grove, 
when I trailed through the long grass 
with my little sweetheart. He chased 
butterflies at my ‘bidding, and gathered 
stray wild flowers here and there, which 
speedily wilted in my warm, moist lit- 
tle hands. 

The fact that, as I tried to keep up 
with the more agile members of the 
party, I got some hard tumbles ’mid 
rock and brier did not affect my enjoy- 
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ment in the least. For was not Willie, 
with a jaunty cap on the extreme back 
of his head, and a handkerchief tied 
with fetching nonchalance around his 
neck, ever near to rescue me? 

Not until I found myself again in the 
big pavilion did I realize that my chubby 
legs were so scratched and gory from 
the rough scrambling down steep hill- 
sides that my stockings, torn and 
stained, had quite adhered to the flesh. 
Such is the power of a blissful mind 
over a blundering body! 

That night I dreamed I saw Willie 
Terrill with a pink tissue-paper crown 
upon his head, chasing a bright-winged 
butterfly ! 

Would that now I might behold any 
vision of loyal knight-errant that would 
seem to me half as beatific! 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


It seems strange that anything so 
sweet as child love should also be so 
short-lived and fickle! Willie did not 
come back to school the following year, 
and his attractive image soon faded 
from my mind. 

Raybold Lananda, marching past my 
desk one morning, furtively dropped a 
calendar before my astonished eyes. It 
was fastened with pink and blue rib- 
bons, and bore the inscription—labori- 
ously done in scrolls and flourishes— 
“For Myrtle Stevens from Raybold 
Lananda.” 

By this flattering act of courtesy, 
Raybold riveted-my floating fancy to 
himself. He was the son of a Methodist 
minister, who preached in a big stone 
church not far from the schoolhouse, 
and, like his father, he had enormous 
brown eyes, a bulging forehead, and an 
expression of preternatural gravity. He 
had the habit of making grotesque faces 
to set me giggling during spelling class, 
when-he stood directly across the room 
from me. I am quite certain our ac- 
quaintance would never have passed be- 
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yond this stage if it hadn’t been for 
Raybold’s sister Carrie. 

Carrie was a big girl about fourteen 
years of age. One day she stopped me 
on the street and told me Raybold was 
to have a birthday party on the fifteenth 
of February, and that I was invited. 

“Coming to my party?” Raybold in- 
quired, in large-mouthed dumb show in 
spelling class the next day, and I set my 
curls bobbing with the vigor of my af- 
firmative nods in reply. 

Then and there I made up my mind 
that the enchanting valentine I had no- 
ticed in a stationer’s window, marked 
down from thirty to fifteen cents on 
account of “overstock,” should go to 
Raybold. I had coveted that valentine 
from my first glimpse of it, but had 
seemed to have no place I cared to send 
it. It had little paper doors which, 
when opened by the deft use of your 
finger nail, disclosed a little boy and a 
little girl coming toward you carrying 
garlands of flowers, until you shut them 
away again. The boy and girl looked 
not unlike Raybold and myself, I fan- 
cied, though I thought Raybold was 
rather more attractive in appearance 
than the little boy. 

“Oh, how sweet you 
claimed Carrie Lananda, when I was 
ushered in, wearing my new blue silk 
dress, on the day of the party. 

My heart fluttered as I caught sight 
of the lace-paper valentine resting in a 
place of honor on the mantelpiece. I 
secretly hoped that Raybold might me 
it had come from me. 

I was speedily introduced to a crowd 
of neighborhood children, and then 
Raybold, the hero of the occasion, came 
forward and solemnly offered to shake 
hands with me. Could he really be the 
same boy who made me laugh every day 
with his clownish faces? It did not 
seem possible. He wore his Sunday 
clothes, and bore about him an air 
of ministerial dignity, not unlike his 
father’s. 


look!” ex- 
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“Why don’t you kiss her?” demanded 
Carrie, while our fingers still touched. 
“You know you want to, and we don’t 
care.” She turned to the gaping chil- 
dren seated in a circle about the room. 
“Myrtle is Raybold’s girl,” she an- 
nounced, sparing neither Raybold’s dig- 
nity, nor my blushes. 

Raybold frowned and protruded his 
lower lip. 

“Aw, shut up, Carrie!” 

“Don’t you think he ought to kiss 
her?” she continued, plainly pleased that 
her teasing tactics were successful. 
“Doesn’t it show that she’s his girl when 
she sent him this bee-ootiful valen- 
tine?” And she ruthlessly exhibited the 
paper doors, closed and open. 

At this my blood turned cold! One 
doesn’t care to have one’s sentimental 
acts paraded in 
public like that. I 
expected some kind 
of a hot defense 
from Raybold—as 
hot as my indigna- 
tion, for instance— 
but in this I was 
disappointed. 

“She’s not my 
girl, so she’s not,” 


he blubbered, 
writhing under 
ridicule, and for 


the rest of the aft- 
ernoon was afraid 
even to look at me. 
His sister remorse- 
fully tried to lessen 
the breach between 
us, but in vain, 
The next day 
Raybold, catching 
my eye during 
spelling class, 
smiled sheepishly 
and _ conciliatingly, 
but I puckered my 
upturned nose and 
made a face at him. 





“Why don't you kiss her?” demanded Carrie. 
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Family interference, as is often the 
case, had effectually blighted our bud- 
ding romance. Raybold Lananda was 
afraid of his sister, and had denied me 
openly—that settled the matter with 
me! 

Vainly, as time went by, did my dis- 
consolate admirer strive by winks and 
grimaces to win me back into friendly 
giggles. His day was over! 


THE NAMELESS ONE. 
And now 


mance as sweet 


I recall a miniature ro- 
in memory as the 


fragrant breath of arbutus in early 
spring. 
My 


father’s pastorate had _ been 
changed to a larger 
town, and my first 
glimpse of the boy, 
whose name I 
never knew, oc- 
curred during that 
first summer of 
our stay. 

With my _par- 
ents, I had been at- 
tending afternoon 
tea on somebody’s 
lawn, and on the 


way home was 
skipping along a 
few feet in ad- 


vance of them, 
when slowly, from 
around yonder cor- 


ner, he sauntered 
—the Nameless 
One! 


He was a hand- 
some boy, slim and 
straight, with big 


greenish eyes 
fringed by long, 
thick lashes. So 
heavy and_ black 
were his lashes 
that his eyes 
looked almost 
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smudgy. Those eyes held my own from 
the moment I met their glance. I bore 
his steady look with entire calm, how- 
ever, as he slowly came toward us, for 
I was proudly conscious that my new 
white parasol and beruffted white dress 
were enough to attract almost any one’s 
attention. 
When within a 


always he held my own until he passed. 
One sunset time, when the air was 
aglow with rosy light and the trees 
were casting farewell shadows along 
the walk, I saw the Nameless One ap- 
pear from around the corner in his 

usual aimless, but thrilling way. 
[I was promenading along with two 
favorite little girls, 





short distance of 
our family group, 
the stranger boy 
unexpected- 
ly stopped. Invol- 
untarily I stopped, 
too, and_ Stared, 
wondering what he 
meant to say or do. 

Slowly and 
dreamily he spoke: 

“You look just 
like a doll!” 

Right before my 
father and mother, 
too! I gave a gasp 
at his boldness. 

“Do you think 
so, sonny ?’’ in- 
quired my father, 
amused, and I 
heard my_ gentle 
mother laugh. 

The boy red- 
dened as _ father 
spoke, and, becom- 
ing suddenly bash- 
ful, slid past us 
without another 
word. Surrepti- 
tiously I kept look- 
ing back at him until he was out of 
sight, but he never once turned his head. 

I don’t think my parents ever saw the 
boy again, but several times in late 
afternoon—the play hour mother al- 
lowed me with the little girls in our 
neighborhood—he came slowly strolling 
up our street. 

Always he gazed at me with fasci- 
nated and fascinating smudgy eyes, and 








“You look just like a doll!” 


our arms about one 
another’s _ waists. 
My heart gave a 
half-frightened lit- 
tle flutter, for 
something in the 
Nameless One’s 
look told me_ he 
would stop and 
speak to me as he 
had done once be- 
fore. His intention 
must have been 
plain to my com- 
panions also, for 
they basely de- 
serted me, running 
on past the Name- 
less One, tagging 
each other. 

We found our- 
selves face to face 
beneath a big tree 
whose trunk en- 
croached boldly 
upon the sidewalk. 

“We're going 
away to-morrow,” 
he said __ slowly, 
“and I thought [Id 
tell you good-by.” 

He waited for my reply, but I was 
too shy, too sorry, to answer. 

Then a_ strange thing happened. 
Boldly the Nameless One walked up to 
me, put his strong little arm about my 
neck, drew my head down on his shoul- 
der, and full on my mouth I felt the 
velvet, rose-leaf pressure of his lips. 

I stood, dream struck, where he had 
left me. 
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I did not seek to rejoin -the little 
girls, but instead went straight into the 
house. 

If I only dared to tell mother, I 
thought! Finding her at her sewing, I 
buried my face in her lap in a panic of 
speechless, ecstatic agitation. 

I never saw the Nameless One again, 
but of all the child loves that came and 
went, the sweetest and deepest memory 
is of him. 


MY WINTER BEAU. 

Memory always pictures Blair Farns- 
worth in his fur cap and coat, dragging 
a red sled over the snow. His cheeks 
were as rosy as ripe apples, and he had 
full, pouting red lips. 

It was quite an event when the big 
Farnsworth family moved into our 
neighborhood. - I soon became devoted 
chums with Ada, the one girl in a group 
of six noisy, healthy young Farns- 
worths. 

I liked Blair, too, and wished some- 
times he’d talk to me, but as he,was one 
of the bigger boys, he never did. 

One day, in the parlance of the neigh- 
borhood children, Blair’s sister and I 
became “mad” at each other. Which 
meant that whenever we met on the 
street, we tossed our foolish little heads 
disdainfully and refused to speak. 

It was at this period that Blair, be- 
coming aware of my existence, pat- 
ronizingly invited me to attend a circus 
performance he and his boy friends 
were arranging to give in the Farns- 
worth cellar. 

With the little girl whom I had 
elected as special chum to succeed Ada, 
I presented two pieces of pink card- 
board at the door. We were about to 
walk in when Ada, formidable as a 
giraffe, came bounding out of the dim, 
candle-lit spaces of the cellar beyond. 
With rigid, outstretched arms, she 
barred our way. 

Ada was a tomboyish, strong little 
creature, and as I was distinctly afraid 
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of her, I did not remain to argue the 
case, but accepted my dismissal at 
once. 

The next day, Blair, dragging his sled 
along past our house, demanded to know 
why I had missed the circus, and I 
told him. 

“Why didn’t you holler for me?” he 
asked. “I must have been in the coal 
shed getting on my Indian clothes. You 
bet she couldn’t have kept you out if I 
had known you were there!” 

Just then Ada came swinging by in 
her strong, boyish way. Instinctively I 
drew back. She gave a flashing, tri- 
umphant look in my direction—visibly 
remembering how she had rendered my 
pink tickets null and void—and passed 
on to her errand at the grocery store. 

“Want a ride on my sled?” asked 
Blair compensatingly. 

“T guess not to-day,” I faltered. 

“Aw, come on! Ada can’t hurt you. 
I won't let her. Aw, come on!” 

Wisely or unwisely, I yielded to the 
temptation. Ada, emerging from the 
grocery, gave a shriek and started after 
us on the run. 

“You get off my brother’s sled!” she 
screamed. 

Relying upon Blair to protect me 
from the onslaughts of her wrath, as he 
had promised, I made a brave show of 
defiance. 

“T’ll not get off your brother’s sled,” 
I answered, with a saucy up push of my 
chin, and clenching my mittened fist. 

“You will get off my brother’s sled!” 
And now she loomed threateningly near, 
as Blair pulled me smoothly along. 

“T’ll not!” 

“You will!” 

“T’ll not!” 

“You will!” 

By this time three or four neighbor- 
hood boys were trailing us. They al- 
ways appeared on the spot where there 
was any trouble brewing, as by some 
mysterious law. 

Blair came to a halt to let us fight 














“You get off my brother’s sled!” she screamed. 


it out, and I perceived that he had the 
interested, but entirely impartial, air of 
the other boys. To add to my discom- 
fiture, we had stopped in front of the 
portals of the Belcher family—who had 
opposed my father’s appointment to the 
pastorate of his present church, and 
whom I therefore regarded as natural 
enemies. 

“Why don’t you go on pulling the 
sled, Blair?” I asked reproachfully, but 
he never moved. 

Suddenly, like a little wild cat, Ada 
pounced upon me from behind, dragging 
me from the sled into a sitting posture 
on the snow-covered sidewalk. Next, 
she gathered up some snow and roughly 
washed my face with it and, with a de- 
termined wrench, pulled the tassel off 
my new knitted hood. 

Seeing the tassel in her hands, I be- 
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came so angry that I forgot my fear of 
her. I arose and struck out at her with 
one of my pudgy hands. She dodged 
away from me with a mocking laugh. I 
followed her at top speed across the 
street. There was a vacant lot in front 
of us, and I hurled myself against my 
antagonist with such force that, to my 
astonishment, she fell flat on her back. 
Taking quick advantage of my oppor- 
tunity, I sat upon her, and, scooping up 
all the snow I could, rubbed it vigor- 
ously into her face despite her struggles 
and blows. She began to whine and 
shriek for her brother’s aid. 

The boys stood in a curious semi- 
circle near us, but as Ada called to 
Blair, I was pleased to see that he re- 
mained as neutral as the others and re- 
fused to budge. 

I was also gratified to notice that if a 
window of the Belcher house opposite, 
five members of the family were gazing 
out to witness my triumph. 

I had never in all my life before in- 
dulged in fisticuffs, and never had oc- 
casion to do so again, but it is pleasant 
to remember that the one time when 
fate presented no other alternative, I 
came out ahead. 

I sat me down once more on Blair’s 
sled, scratched and breathless, but tri- 
umphant, and this time I remained un- 
molested. Ada, after flinging the re- 
proach of unbrotherly conduct at Blair, 
blubberingly disappeared. 

“Say,” remarked Blair to the other 
boys admiringly, “my gal licked old 
Ada all right, didn’t she?” 

By which choice and refined sample 
of dialogue, I learned for the first time 
that Blair looked upon me as his “gal.” 


THE SONG OF THE MINSTREL. 


The Naylor pew was not far from 
ours in the church where my father was 
minister, and through the hours of the 
Sunday service, Hilliard Naylor and his 
slender, prettily gowned mother were 
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always a pleasing stopping point for my 
wandering eyes. 

Hilliard was a stockily built little 
chap, with straight shoulders, a sturdy 
chest, and a wonderful shock of bronze- 
colored hair covering his obstinate-look- 
ing head. 

Every one who knew the Naylors was 
aware that Hilliard was, indeed, as ob- 
stinate as his phrenological development 
indicated. Often he would refuse to 
sing a note from beginning to end of 
the service, although his fond mother 
openly nudged and entreated him. 

In the case of another boy, a refusal 


to lift up his voice in hymn or anthem | 


would probably have passed unnoticed, 
but with Hilliard it was different. For 
Hilliard’s voice was what distinguished 
Hilliard from all others of his kind. 
Trumpetlike and sweet, it easily soared 
above that of the soprano in our choir. 
It was said that many people drifted 
into the church to listen to him rather 
than to my father’s preaching. 

Our church members felt a sort of 
proprietary interest in Hilliard, and re- 
sented with his mother any unwilling- 
ness on his part to show off as became 
him. Outside churches besought Mrs. 
Naylor to permit Hilliard to come to 
them as choir boy, but she preferred to 
-keep him beside her in the church of 
her chosen denomination. 

On the occasions when Mr. Naylor— 
a tall man with a pale, melancholy face, 
and a tired droop to his shoulders— 
joined his wife and son at church, it 
was noticed that Hilliard never needed 
to be coached. He sang like an angel! 
Hilliard was plainly very fond of his 
father. 

Mr. Naylor had been one of the rich- 
est men in church, some one told my 
parents, but had failed both in business 
and health, and Mrs. Naylor was now 
taking boarders to increase the family 
income. 

It was at church socials, or other such 
festive occasions, that Hilliard’s star 
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shone brightest. After sufficient coax- 
ing, he would generally consent to favor 
the audience with a solo or two, and‘ I 
was always transported with delight 
when he did so. Nothing in the world 
could be more entrancing, I thought, 
than Hilliard Naylor’s voice when he 
sang ‘Warrior Bold,” or, better still, a 
pathetic ballad with the haunting 
refrain: 
Bring to me my harp again, 

Let me sing a gentle strain, 

Let me touch thy chords once more, 

Ere I pass to yon bright shore. 

In my glorified imagination, as he 
sang this song, I saw Hilliard Naylor 
pluck the strings of a mighty harp; 
from his shoulders depended flowing 
purple robes; and his pug-nosed face, 
as it tilted ceilingward, was flooded 
with unearthly beauty! 

My admiration for the boy singer was 














My admiration for the boy singer was of a 
sort evoked by no one else. 
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of a sort evoked by no one else. He 
seemed something removed, remote, 
far above me. I suppose it was the 
feeling in embryo that many grown 
women experience for some famous 
actor or operatic celebrity. 

During his starlike reaches of song I 
always gazed at Hilliard gratefully, 
adoringly, and was quite intoxicated 
when, from his eminence on the Sun- 
day-school. platform, he occasionally 
cast a casual glance at me. 

Mere speech with Hilliard I never 
sought. I think I had the instinctive 
fear that base commonplace might de- 
stroy the reverential quality of my feel- 
ing for him. 

Only once did I wish for a closer ac- 
quaintance with the admired one than 
the relative positions of artist and 
auditor afforded. That was on the day 
when a new and much-desired piano, 
rented for the sake of my music les- 
sons, was installed in our cozy par- 
sonage parlor. If wonderful Hilliard 
might only come there and stand beside 
it, I thought, with his bronze head 
thrown back, ready to sing, “Bring to 
me my harp again,’ my happiness 
would be complete! 

And one day it happened that Hilliard 
did, indeed, come and stand there by 
the piano as I had seen him do in 
imaginative vision. But, alas, it was 
not to sing! He burst into our dining 
room while we were at dinner with the 
cry: 

“Oh, Mrs. Stevens, my father is 
dead! He drowned himself. They’ve 
just found him. Oh, I can’t tell mother 
—I can’t! It will kill her. Oh, what 
shall I do?” 

Then my mother, even while the tears 
rained down her own cheeks, took the 
curly, obstinate head to her bosom, and 


tried her best to soothe the heart- 
broken boy. 
Poor Mr. Naylor, discouraged to 


learn from his doctor that he could 


, never be a well man again, had strangely 
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disappeared, and after two days his 
body was picked up in the river. 

With her arm about his shoulder, 
mother took Hilliard into the parlor and 
asked him to remain there until she got 
on her things to accompany him to his 
home. 

When, in her absence, I stole timidly 
to the parlor door, I saw Hilliard with 
a handkerchief to his eyes, his strong 
young shoulders shaking with sobs, a 
pathetic figure of boyish grief. 

A big lump arose in my throat, and I 
stepped back out of sight and hearing. 

I had wanted so much to see Hilliard 
standing there in that very spot, but not 
like that; oh, no, not like that! 


PAUL. 


On the last pages of childhood’s 
chapter of romance, Paul Friedlander’s 
name looms largest. 

We began by hating each other 
violently. He was a lanky, German- 
American boy, who looked not unlike 
Beethoven at an early age. The very 
day the school term opened, hostilities 
were exchanged. Glancing up from 
arranging the contents of my desk, I 
caught the stare of his ink-dark eyes. 
The instant I did so, he turned away 
and chuckled into his open book as if 
he had found my physical appearance 
highly amusing. Every time I looked in 
his direction, he repeated his objection- 
able performance. At last I could bear 
it no longer in silence, and made an 
audible remark to no one in particular 
about “that smarty long nose over 
there.” Paul retorted by addressing the 
pages of his book and referring to me 
as “that funny little fatty across the 
aisle.” 

This reference to my always pro- 
nounced chubbiness struck deep and 
rankled. I vowed open enmity toward 
him then and there. Daily, after that, 
each of us made scathing remarks con- 
cerning the other to our neighbors, and 
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our strife soon became the talk of the 
schoolroom. 
We might have gone on jangling to 


the end of the year if I had not taken- 


the whim, one morning, to go to school 
in a roundabout way, instead of by the 
usual short cut. This led me through a 
street where was assembled a ring of 
children surrounding two sparring boys. 
Much as I disliked Paul, I had thought 
he was too aristocratic to indulge in a 
common street fight, and I was sur- 
prised to behold him, his fists in rapid 
action, apparently doing his best to de- 
face the moon-shaped countenance of 
little James McCarthy. James, on his 
part, seemed equally intent on damag- 
ing the features of comely Paul. 

“What’s the matter? What are they 
fighting about?” Idly I questioned a 
boy on the outer fringe of spectators, 
swinging my books by their strap, and 
careless of his reply. 

“You,” was his nonchalant answer. 

I stared at the scrawny-necked 
speaker in amaze. 

“Huh?” 

He went on to explain. 

“Paul says you’re the prettiest girl in 
school, and Jimmie says you ain’t. Paul 
hit him, and that started it.” 

“Oh!” Maintaining an outer calm, I 
turned away. But inwardly I was curi- 
ously agitated and immensely flattered. 
Paul, then, in spite of the chubbiness he 
ridiculed, secretly believed I was pretty. 
Nay, openly believed it! Was he not 
pummeling another boy to force him to 
believe it, too? 

My champion’s cheek was blackened 
and scratched that day when he came 
into the schoolroom. Not realizing that 
I’ knew what had occurred, he walled 
his eyes toward me in his usual dis- 
agreeable way, and made an aside re- 
mark in which I caught the word 
“fatty.” But all the time his bruised 
cheek was paying me a compliment, so 
instead of my usual retort, I gave him 
an angelic smile. His face reddened 
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I carelessly waved my hand in return. 


and his glance became suspicious, al- 
most terrified. He knew now that I 
knew, and he feared my ridicule. I 
tried to make my smile softer, sweeter 
still, and must have succeeded, for Paul 
smiled back at me! - 

In the warmth of-those mutual smiles, 
our antagonism melted away, and our 
mutual infatuation soon became the talk 
of our classmates instead. 

The last time I ever saw Paul was at 
a picnic held at the fair grounds after 
the closing day of school. I had not 
seen him climbing onto the street cars 
with the others from Room C, and I 
was afraid he had remained away. Ar- 
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rived at the picnic grounds, I was much 
disappointed at his absence, and felt like 
snubbing little James McCarthy when 
he came up to speak to me instead. But 
James was the bearer of good news. 

“Paul says if you and another girl 
would like to take a ride, he’s waiting 
over there under that tree next the 
candy -booth.” 

I looked. Paul had hinted that his 
father might let him have their surrey 
for the day, and there he was, holding 
the lines of a fat bay horse, the breeze 
blowing his hair and pleasantly ruf- 
fling the fringe that bordered the surrey 
top. 

Soon I was perched proudly by his 
side, my chosen girl friend riding in the 
rear seat with James McCarthy, and 


* for hours we jogged delightfully about 


the country roads. 

“T won’t be back to school next year, 
Paul,” I said, when chance left us alone 
together for a few minutes, as the day 
grew late. “My father’s a preacher, and 
they’re sending him on a missionary 
tour. While he’s away, we're going to 
stay with grandmother out in Iowa.” 

“T won’t be back, either,” said Paul, 
to my surprise. “Father is going to 
send me to his folks in Berlin, and I’m 
to get the rest of my education there. 
I—I wish you were going, too.” 
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I tore the petals from a posy I’d been 
wearing. . 

“Isn’t it funny to think we'll never 
see each other again?” 

“Oh, maybe we will,” said Paul, 
“when you’re grown up, and I’m grown 
up, too, and 

“T’ve had a lovely time riding in your 
surrey,” I exclaimed irrelevantly. 
“Thank you ever so much.” 

“T’ll drive you home if you’d like to 
have me.” 

“Oh, that would be fine! But I prom- 
ised the girls I’d go home on the same 
car with them. Good-by.” 

Awkwardly our hands touched and 
fell apart. Then I bounded away over a 
stretch of grass toward a waiting line 
of street cars. There I paused for a 
moment to look back. 

Paul was standing where I had left 
him. He looked very handsome and 
tall and attractive, and a trifle melan- 
choly, I fancied. I was glad of this, for 
I felt very, very sad, indeed. 

Before I looked away again, he threw 
me a kiss. i thought some of the girls 
might be watching me, so I carelessly 
waved my hand in return. 

“Good-by, dear, dear Paul!” I whis- 
pered inaudibly. 

That airy caress was the first I had 
ever received from him, and I knew it 
would be the last! 
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MBROIDERED blouses had given 
place to woolen shawls in the 
fingers of the members of the sew- 

ing circle. Tea sets were no longer 
cross-stitched with pink and blue pine 
trees, nor were Italian cutwork collars 
absorbing the finest energies of the 
younger members of the group. Socks 
were forming upon steel needles, in- 
stead, and mufflers and bands were 
growing apace. One's great-grand- 
mother, if she had chanced to step into 
the library for a moment, would have 
been temporarily deceived into thinking 
that she saw her own youthful contem- 
poraries again, at work. Of course the 
gilded hot-water radiator, supplement- 
ing the fireplace, and the tunic skirts, 
would have rapidly undeceived her. 

As the knitting needles of the little 
circle flew on the objects intended to 
comfort soldiers and refugees of almost 
every imaginable race and_ kindred, 
tongues also flew. The doctor, who 
could never be induced to take any sort 
of a needle except a surgical one into 
her well-kept fingers, stood at the door 
quite unnoticed in the hubbub for fully 
three minutes. Then she announced 
her presence with a snort of belliger- 
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ency. All the group started, and the 
last speaker blushed; the doctor’s 
snorts were frequently very discon- 
certing to the last speaker. 

“So you feel that it is a time for 
women to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
do you?” observed the doctor, sailing 
into the conversation without the pre- 
liminaries of courtesy. “May I help 
myself to some tea? Thank you. Well, 
will you kindly tell me how women are 
going to stand shoulder to if 

“I didn’t say shoulder to shoulder,” 
protested the bride, whose speech had 
been the one that the doctor had inter- 
rupted. “At least I was going to say, 
‘shoulder to shoulder with men in bear- 
ing the burdens of this dreadful time.’ 
You know—cotton dresses and made- 
in-America goods and all that. Haven’t 
you read those inspiring articles’—she 
stressed the adjective—‘“saying that now 
was the time for women to give up 
their silly devotion to foreign labels— 
they’ve got to do it, anyway, since 
there won’t be any foreign labels for 
some time—and buy, and be proud of 
buying, their own home manufactures? 
They are fine articles 6 ; 
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“The home-produced goods?” in- 
quired the doctor sardonically. 

“No — the — er — pieces — essays 
—what-do-you-call-’ems?—about ‘what 
women. can do for American manufac- 
tures nowadays,” replied the bride, with 
that lack of perception of the sardonic 
note which renders her one of the most 
soothing of companions. “Haven’t you 
read them? Don’t you agree with them? 
Don’t you think this is a splendid op- 
portunity for us American women to do 
something for our own American manu- 
facturers and 2) 

“T think,” grumbled the doctor, set- 
tling herself comfortably in a deep 
leather chair, “that it’s a splendid op- 
portunity for our American manufac- 
turers to do something for us Amer- 
ican women !” 

“Why. what do you mean?” gasped 
the bride. 

“Yes, what do you mean?” gasped the 
circle. 

“T mean,” replied the doctor, in that 
tone of satisfaction which she uses 
when she is engaged in the congenial 
task of challenging all her friends at 
once, “exactly what I say. We are ac- 
cused of caring for foreign labels. I 
maintain that we haven’t cared a button 
for foreign labels, but we have cared for 
superior foreign workmanship. It’s no 
use pretending—every one of us knows 
that we could never get, at anything 
like the same price, the same quality of 
wool, say, or of workmanship, in a 
home-grown ulster that we could get in 
a London one. 

“T almost never exhibit the London 
label on my raincoat to any one. I 
very seldom sit and look at it fondly 
myself. But I assure you I take a real 
pleasure and a real pride in the garment 
itself. Not because it is English, not be- 
cause I was having a very jolly time in 
London summer before last when I 
bought it—but because it’s so well made, 
it’s made of such good materials, it’s so 
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well cut—and it didn’t cost me as much 
as a shoddy one at home! 

“Now, if the writers of those lovely 
and inspiring ‘articles,’ by which our 
dear bride has been so profoundly and 
patriotically impressed, will only tell 
the manufacturers that this is their 
chance—that this is their Heaven-sent 
—or, considering the conditions, their 
diabolically sent opportunity—to show 
the American woman that they can do 
as good work at as reasonable prices as 
their foreign competitors, then I’ll toss 
my hat in the air, too, and shout ‘Hur- 
rah!’ with the most star-spangled of 
you all!” 

“Oh, come now,” protested some one. 
“You know you love French frocks.” 

“Of course I do—not because they’re 
French, but because they are charming! 
They have adorable little tucks and del- 
icate little linings. They seem as if 
Some one had actually loved to make 
them. They seem as if some one had 
actually thought it worth while to put 
time and care and exquisite stitchery 
into them. I don’t care whether they 
are French or Oshkosh frocks, whether 
the silks are Lyons silks or Rhode 
Island silks, provided only that they are 
lovely and within the reach of a modest 
professional income. And that, I be- 
lieve, is the secret of the American 
woman’s liking for the foreign label— 
the foreign label has proven itself to 
represent more care, more skill, more 
taste, than our people have ever found 
it necessary to put into their things. 

“Look at shoes, for proof of what I 
say. Does any woman of the slightest 
experience ever remark, on the eve of 
a foreign trip: ‘I won’t buy any shoes, 
for I shall soon be in England or 
France or Italy or Switzerland?’ No 
one ever has heard such a statement. 
On the contrary, all the world has heard 
this one: ‘I must buy seven pairs of 
shoes—two high pairs, two lows, two 
pairs of pumps, and a pair of deck 
sneakers, for I’m going abroad and 
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shan’t see a decent shoe until I come 
home again!’ 

“You don’t hear the American shoe 
manufacturer pleading with us to give 
him a chance now—he hasn’t feared 
foreign competition, because he has 
given us a better shoe than we could 
get abroad! You don’t find kind- 
hearted ladies writing pleas for the 
American woman to try American 
shoes, now, while the foreign market is 
inactive. Nobody is begging American 
women to patronize home-grown bath- 
tubs instead of foreign, because the 
home-grown ones could always defy 
foreign competition. Nobody is begging 
us to help the poor American watch- 
and-clock maker establish his claims to 
be considered a good watch-and-clock 
maker ; nobody has to beg us with tears 
in his eyes not to be misled by a mere 
foreign label into considering the 
American watch inferior to the Swiss— 
and why? Because the American watch 
isn’t inferior! No American silversmith 
entreats us to forswear foreign spoons 
—the domestic article, being good, has 
comtented us. And so with American 
locomotives and American canned corn 
and Oh, all the American-made 
goods which haven’t had to fear any 
reverence for the foreign label because 
they were equal to competing on their 
merits with any number of foreign 
labels.” 

The doctor paused for breath. The 
bride was just beginning to summon 
some arguments from her memory of 
the “inspiring articles,” when the doctor 
resumed. 

“No, sir,” she said energetically, 
though the knitting circle was happily 
devoid of masculine representation. 
“The American manufacturers have 
been warned by their more judicious ad- 
visers that they cannot hope to step 
into South America, for example, and 
win away Germany’s carefully built-up 
trade, during Germany’s incapacitation, 
merely by being the only Johnny-on-the 
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spot. They’ve got to consider their 
customers as carefully as the Germans 
have considered them, so the judicious 
tell them. Well, it is exactly the same 
thing with the women’s fine trade of 
their own country. Of course, they 
have to-day the opportunity to sell 
what they please both to South Amer- 
ica and to the women, because there 
isn’t any one else, at the moment, to 
sell to them. But—if the manufac- 
turers, the designers, the salesmen, try 
to ignore the lessons of foreign com- 
petition in these days when they have 
no foreign competition—just let them 
watch out when the war is well over!” 

“Perhaps you’re one of the people 
who don’t think it particularly virtuous 
for the American women to be econ- 
omizing, so as to help their husbands 
through this crisis?” some one ventured 
with uncertainty. “Perhaps you don’t 
think it is right for all the women’s 
clubs to give up their banquets, and all 
the women to wear their last-year 
frocks—and all that.” 

“Well,” replied the doctor, as pacifi- 
cally as is possible for her, “I am not 
at all convinced about the far-reaching 
wisdom of sudden economies. They tell 
me that ever so many waiters are al- 
ready out of jobs because of the cessa- 
tion of the winter crop of banquets— 
and, of course, society has to support 
the jobless, so I don’t know how much 
saving there is in that, in the long run. 

“And as for economizing on frocks— 
I mean before you have to—there is the 
same problem before you again. The 
workers in all sorts of textiles are dis- 
charged by the hundreds I don’t 
know what one is to do, I am sure! 
But I shouldn’t wonder if the best thing 
were to keep along as much in the usual 
way as is humanly possible; it would 
be -a good thing not to put any more 
trouble, any more disorder, into the 
world just now.” 

The unusual phenomenon of the doc- 
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tor at the loss for a decided opinion 
caused the members of the sewing cir- 
cle to look at one another with furtive 
inquiry in their eyes. 

“It’s all too dreadful, these world 
massacres and politics and problems,” 
quoth the hostess briskly, starting a 
new theme. “And the worst of them is, 
I think, that they take our thoughts and 
our activities away from the important 
questions of normal life that lie all 
around us. There’s that teacher-mother 
business, for example. I was so con- 
cerned about the Battle of Flanders that 
I didn’t follow that attentively, and I 
really don’t know what I do think about 
it. What do you think, doctor, dear? 
You know women so well—physically 
and—er—temperamentally and all. Can 
a woman do justice to her baby if she 
is at school all day? Can she do justice 
to her pupils if her heart is back in 
her baby’s cradle?” 

“It all depends on the woman,” re- 
plied the doctor laconically. “There are 
women with strong constitutions and 
women with weak ones; there are 
women with big minds and there are 
women with minds—not so _ large. 
There are efficient women and _ ineffi- 
cient. A healthy, big-minded woman 
can probably put through the job of 
teaching four or five hours a day, five 
days in the week, thirty-six weeks or 
so in the year, even if she has a baby 
at home. That is, she can in normal 
times. In the abnormal times, when the 
baby is cutting teeth or having croup or 
developing a totally inexplicable tend- 
ency to convulsions, I don’t know. -The 
teacher can do it, at any rate, as well 
as the office scrubwoman and the 
sweated feather maker and the steam 
laundress. And no one seems to be 


making any outcry about the conflict be- 
tween their duties!” 

“As if,” said the bride proudly, “a 
woman isn’t doing her highest civic duty 
when she bears the State a child! As 
if she ought to be punished for it!” 
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The doctor’s brow darkened thunder- 
ously again. 

“Oh, that claptrap!” she exclaimed. 
“A woman isn’t performing any higher 
civic duty in becoming a mother than a 
man performs in becoming a father. 
She has a more difficult program, I ad- 
mit, but that’s a mere accident of na- 
ture, so to speak. If the child is such a 
boon and service to the State, the father 
is as justly as the mother a candidate 
for the laurel wreath! But you don’t 
hear men talking that sort of thing. 
You don’t hear a man who happens to 
be a shipping clerk demanding a month 
or a year off to ‘rear’ a child, and slang- 
ing his employer if his job isn’t kept for 
him. No—he’s lucky not to be docked 
for tardiness the morning he is late 
after having walked the floor all night 
with a poor little wretch smothering in 
croup. He’s granted a half day off 
for family christenings or funerals, and 
he considers himself lucky to get that! 

“No,” said the doctor, smiling faintly, 
“T don’t believe in one sauce for the 
goose and another for the gander. 
Which, you will be pleased to learn, is 
an axiom of that widely heralded Ger- 
man culture, also. It was no less a per- 
son than the philosopher Kant who de- 
clared that the test of the worth of a 
rule was its universality, or words to 
that effect. If the teacher-mother will 
put herself on the same plane with the 
teacher-father, and demand nothing 
more than he does * 

“Oh, now,” they said, injured, “you 
are making fun!” 

“T never was more earnest in my 
life!” replied the doctor. But as it was 
beyond the bounds of reason for them 
to believe that a true feminist and an 
advanced woman actually advocated the 
same rules of discipline for women as 
for men, they only laughed. They were 
sure, along with most of the rest of the 
world, that it is only in the privileges 
of man that the progressive woman 
should share. 
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R. TINK CAPSTICK wandered 
at midnight in a birch grove 
outside the gates of the Gents’ 

Driving Association of . Cuxabexis 
County. He was not rambling in the 
starry night for his health, nor was he 
communing with nature or composing 
sonnets. Yet he roamed aimlessly to 
and fro, tripping over roots and rocks, 
and bumping into the stunted trees, 
swearing soulfully at each mishap. . The 
lateness of the hour did not trouble Mr. 
Capstick ; he was used to sitting up late. 
But the kind of night life to which he 
was inured was of the sort to be found 
in the urban localities neighborly to 
East Seventeenth Street or the Bowery. 
To his certain knowledge, this was the 
first time he had ever roamed over a 
night-shrouded landscape in the rube re- 
gions, and a sense of utter loneliness 
threaded into the general tumult of his 
emotions. 

Only one glimmer of light showed in 
the darkness, a dull glow from a small 
tent pitched ainong the trees. He kept 
circling about it as a moth wheels about 
the candle’s flame. But the dim radi- 
ance was not an attraction; Mr. Cap- 


stick kept shaking his fist in that di- 
rection and uttered some very profane 
remarks. 

Finally he went that way on tiptoe, 
kneeled down at one corner of the tent, 
and prepared to scratch the one match 
he had found on his person. But he 
hesitated, pondered, put the match back 
into a pocket, and dropped the frayed 
edge of the dirty canvas. 

“No,” he declared, “this is too coarse 
work for a man like me that has brains 
to plan a real revenge—a lingering re- 
venge. What’s it amount to—simply 
burning a tent?” 

He stole away into the gloom. 

“Besides, I’ve only got one match and 
no kerosene. It wouldn’t be a good 
job.” 

A dim figure intercepted him, and 
Mr. Capstick jumped. 

“I say, spote, dribble me a stake for 
a roost and a dab of bird seed in the 
morning, will you? I sure am a tired 
little wren.” 

“You’ve got nothing on me,” stated 
Mr. Capstick. The young fellow was of 
his own ilk, and he could see it, even 
thougk the gloom was deep. His hard 
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hat was tilted at the same angle as Mr. 
Capstick’s, and his coat was bobtailed. 
“T couldn’t stake a humming bird to a 
breakfast, not if sugar was ten cents a 
hogshead.” 

The other man recognized his own 
fraternity in Mr. Capstick’s general air. 

“Got yours here, like I’ve got mine, 
hey? What’s your line?” 

“The gilt graft,” said Mr. Capstick 
curtly. 

“Oh, getting the john to gobble the 
phony watch so that you can raise the 
fare to get home before mother dies?” 

“Yes, but I’ve improved on it. But 
even the improvement doesn’t pry any- 
thing loose up in this cowslip garden. 
Furthermore, the old high sheriff him- 
self was on the gate, and everybody who 
doesn’t wear a mattress on his chin 
looks like a dip to him. He wouldn’t 
let me in on the main drag.” 

“Nor me, either. My line is the 
blood-test bulbs. I haven’t found any- 
body with blood so far. It’s a certain 
fact that the calebs have the kale roots 
well clinched in, these days. Well, pard, 
if you can’t help me, I know you won’t 
hurt me. I’ve got the makings if you’ve 
got a match.” 

“Here’s one I didn’t use,” said Mr. 
Capstick sourly. 

He puffed his cigarette with angry 
violence, threw away the butt, and led 
his new friend away, grasping his 
elbow. 

“T want you to pussy foot across to 
this tent and gaze at something.” 

They kneeled down at a corner where 
there was a hole in the dingy canvas. 
Mr. Capstick’s companion stared and 
gulped hard to repress an ejaculation. 

“The old rube renegades have done 
it,” growled Mr. Capstick. ‘“That’s my 
brains! They have stolen ’em.” 

“T don’t see no stolen brains,” gasped 
the other. “But what, for the love o’ 
suke, is it I do see?” 

Three elderly men of rural type were 
within the tent. They were standing 
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back and surveying with much com- 
placency a most amazing prodigy. It 
was a quadruped. It had hoofs. It had 
a thin tail with a generous tuft of hair 
on the end. But on the other end it had 


- the immense head of a moose, with 


antlers spreading at least six feet. 
There was a shaggy, tangled mane, and 
abundant, dirty-brown hair was draped 
over the fore shoulders. The head, with 
its bulbous nose and mane and horns, 
overbalanced all the rest of the animal, 
composing half the bulk or more. 

“Look at it! Gaze on it! Take it 
in!” whispered Mr. Capstick. “I 
thought that up.” 

“You must have done it while you 
was having the nightmare,” observed 
the other. 

“Tt’s a marvel of the universe.” 

“Yes, but what is it?” 

“It’s a moojack—my own name, spe- 
cially invented.” 

“You act as if you was proud of that 
thing.” 

“Tl am.” 

“T can see how any man, having that 
thing in his thoughts, would be glad to 
get it out of ’em,” stated his friend. 
“But I can’t understand how he can be 
proud of it, after it’s out.” 

“You come along with me off to some 
place where I can tell you about that in- 
vention. I want to swear while I’m 
telling you, and I’ve never learned yet 
to swear in a whisper.” 

Mr. Capstick was plainly in a hurry 
to unload his troubles upon somebody, 
and this man of his own ilk had ap- 
peared to him in that lonely land of 
the jaspers at the psychological mo- 
ment. He pushed his listener against a 
tree. 

“You saw those three old whelps, eh? 
I took ’em when they were busted, dis- 
couraged, and down and out. I gave 
’em the benefit of my brains. They 
used my brains, and then kicked me out. 
They were three to one. Do you blame 
me for wanting to get back at em?” 
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“Not at all, seeing that I count it as 
one day lost when I can’t crimp a chris- 
topher,” assented his companion, with 
great heartiness. 

Mr. Capstick stuck up three fingers. 

“Man name o’ Tibb came here to-day 
towing along that old moose. Was 
down and out. A moose don’t draw 
dimes, just as a plain moose. A kid fed 
a baseball to the moose, and moose 
croaked. Tibb busted completely.” 

Down went a finger. 

“Along comes one Trask, towing a 
jackass. Claims that jackass had eleven 
human words he could say. But jack- 
ass met moose on the road, and all the 
language was scared out of him. No 
box-office returns from a plain jackass. 
Trask busted.” 

A second finger indicated Trask’s 
financial slump. 

“Along comes one Breed, driving old 
skate of a wind-broken hoss. While 
Breed was trying to swap and wasn’t 
looking, hoss fell down and was choked 
to death by a hitch rein. Breed busted.” 

All fingers down. 

“Along I come. I use my brains. I 
organize a syndicate. Skin the moose’s 
head, use the jackass, and the combina- 
tion makes the marvelous and mysteri- 
ous moojack—only one in the world. 
Breed pools into syndicate harness and 
gig. Proposition was to drive the moo- 
jack exhibition half miles, besides show- 
ing him in tent to delighted multitude. 
All my idea. But when they’d got my 
idea, those yaps kicked me out, claim- 
ing that they had put in visible property 
and that my brains wasn’t visible, and 
therefore couldn’t be reckoned in the 
syndicate. They were three to one 
against me. And a jay hates a city man 
on general principles.” 

“T don’t see no fortune in that fake 
there,” affirmed the listener. 

“Maybe not,” agreed Mr. Capstick. 
“But when you’re broke, you’ve got to 
take what comes—and as organizer, 
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manager, and brains of that syndicate, I 
intended to handle the money.” 

“Oh, I see!” murmured the other un- 
derstandingly. 

“Now me for revenge, good and 
proper. I’m so mad I’m muddled. I’ve 
been walking around in these woods 
trying to think up something. I’m will- 
ing to listen to advice. Have you got 
any ?” 

“If I had wished something like that 
onto a party, I’d let ’em keep it. Per- 
sonally, I’d think that was revenge 
enough.” 

“T see you ain’t taking this matter 
seriously, like a gent in our line ought 
to,” remonstrated Mr. Capstick with 
some heat. “I’m going to get that moo- 
jack. I don’t know just how, but I’m 
going to get it. I’m willing- to offer 
you a lay if you'll help me.” 

“If I got into jail for stealing a 
thing like that, I’d never be able to hold 
up my head again in our gang,” said 
the other. “I reckon I'll dip a wallet 
or two in the morning and make a re- 
spectable get-away. I can do something 
sensible with a wallet or two.” 

Mr. Capstick bored this pusillanimous 
individual with as scornful a look as he 
could thrust through the gloom, and 
then went on his way, cursing soulfully. 

“Well,” he informed himself, “at any 
rate I had a chance to unload on some- 
body except a yap. It saved me from 
busting.” 

The gates of the race track were open, 
and he walked in. It occurred to him 
that he might be able to find an unoc- 
cupied stall somewhere along horse row 
and crawl in and catch a wink of sleep. 
The notion of getting even with those 
rural gentlemen who had used him, and 
then had flouted him so contemptuously, 
had become an obsession. He felt a 
loss of self-respect that only revenge 
would rehabilitate. He had come down 
there into the land of easy prey to fleece, 
not to be fleeced. Acrid anger filled 
him. 
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When he revived, he found a man sitting astride him. The man was employing Mr. Capstick’s ears 
as handles, pinning his head to the ground. 


“If countrymen can get away from 
me that way,” he pondered, “‘I’d better 
take a few lessons in milking cows and 
settle down on a farm. I don’t belong 
with the wise boys any longer.” 

He went fumbling cautiously down 
the long range of “stalls, trying to find 
an unhasped door. 

Suddenly a sort of a thunderbolt in 
the shape of a human form collided 
with him. Mr. Capstick felt himself 
lifted up, and then down he went, slam 
on his back, with a force that knocked 
breath and sense out of him. When he 
revived, he found a man sitting astride 
him. The man was employing Mr. Cap- 


stick’s ears as handles, pinning his head 
to the ground. The stranger’s face was 
close to his, so close that the huge scoop 
of his driver’s cap nearly covered Mr. 
Capstick’s countenance. His grizzled 
mustache stuck out so far and so 
fiercely that it tickled the captive’s nose. 

““Whack-doodle ye to the seventeen 
devils, ye night-prowling weasel, I’ve 
got ye!” 

“Yes, sir,” admitted Mr. Capstick 
meekly, running over in his startled 
thoughts certain smooth operations in 
other parts. “And if it ain’t too much 
to ask, what are you going to do with 
me now that you’ve got me?” 
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The man who straddled him pondered 
for a few moments without releasing his 
clutch. 

“If you’ll own up fair and square that 
it was a man named Hiram Look who 
hired you to come spying about my 
stalls, I'll let ye go and give ye five dol- 
lars into the bargain.” 

“There’s no man needs five dollars 
any more than I do, and I’d do ’most 
anything if you’d let up on my ears, 
but I can’t trade with you, I’m afraid, 
because I never heard of a man named 
Hiram Look.” 

“Who did hire you to come a-spying 
here?” 

“No one. I’m chasing fairs with a 
game the hicks don’t fall for, and I’m 
busted. I was looking for an empty 
stall and a little straw.” 

The man released one of Mr. Cap- 
stick’s ears and scratched a match. He 
seemed to recognize Mr. Capstick’s 
type. 

“T’ve seen a lot of fellers around hoss 
trots who looked like you, and they was 
all pickpockets. I’m a pretty good judge, 
and I guess you’re what you say you 
are.” 

“T’ll be a pickpocket to-morrow long 
enough to pick up the coin to take 
me out of this town, whatever the nam- 
of it is,” said Mr. Capstick, scrambung 
up after his release and rubbing his 
ears. “I’ve been around a little in my 
day, and can take a joke. But I’m hav- 
ing too much of the merry stuff handed 
out to me in this place.” 

“If you’re what you say ye be—and 
you look it—and you wasn’t hired to 
come here snooping, I’m sorry I mussed 
ye—and that’s as fur as I go with any 
stranger,” said the man with the scoop 
visor. “But having personal interests 
to look after, I propose to look after ’em 
—and I suspected you was doing some 
paid spying on my’string of hosses. If 
you wasn’t——” 

“T wasn’t!” yelped Mr. Capstick, his 
choler rising. “Look here, you tin-nosed 


“Come on, spy! 
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old goof with the sugar-scoop lid! I’ve 
got a little spirit of my own, and if 
you accuse me again of playing any 
game but my own, I'll climb you, so 
help me!” 

“There! That sounds more as if you 
was innocent—and I’m glad you’ve got 
spirit. I need a little help about now, 
and a feller with spirit is what I want. 
Are you sleepy?” 

“No, not now,” returned Mr. Cap- 
stick sullenly, brushing off dirt. 

“T’ve got to drive in a racé to-mor- 
row. You set here and keep your eye 


out on these three stalls and let me 


catch a nap, and I’ll pay you two dollars. 
If a spy comes along and you’ve got 
spirit enough to catch him for me, I'll 
make it five—ten if you can meller him 
enough so that he’ll own up that Hiram 
Look hired him.” 

“That sliding scale attracts me—I can 
always get up an interest in a gamble. 
Go by-by!” said Mr. Capstick, display- 
ing a little cordiality. 

He sat down in the shadows on a 
feed bag. His employer went into a 
stall, yawning. 

“Don’t know what a spy comes a-spy- 
ing for, nor how big he is likely to be,” 
the sentinel pondered. “But I hope the 
ten-dollar shot offers itself. I’ll cop it. 
I’m ugly enough to lick an Aztec spin- 
dooler with eleven stripes on his tail. 
Roll your hoop this 
way !” 

About ten minutes later, Mr. Capstick 
came to attention. He heard approach- 
ing footsteps. The stars afforded faint 
light. The new arrival was‘a man who 
drew some sort of a vehicle, and who 
carried something on his shoulders. 

“Now I know what a hoss spy is,” 
reflected the watcher. “Brings his own 
harness and wagon, and helps himself to 
a hoss. Me for that spy!” 


Mr. Capstick lurked in his shadows 
until the man had passed. Then he 
soft-footed out, chased along, mounted 
the seat of the gig, stood up, and 
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launched himself like a buzzard upon 
the man’s back. Mr. Capstick had noted 
that the man was larger than the attack- 
ing force, and therefore he counted on 
the effect of momentum and surpriSe. 
The man went down under the impact, 
his one faint squawk of terror muffled 
by the dirt in which his face was buried. 
The burden he had carried on his shoul- 
der was harness. He rolled limply, fear- 
stricken and helpless, and allowed Mr. 
Capstick to lash his arms with his own 
reins. 

During this procedure the two recog- 
nized each other. The capture was Mr. 
Breed, of the moojack syndicate. 

“T thought you was a wild animile of 
some kind when you pounced,” groaned 
Mr. Breed. “I should have fit ye other- 
wise. I didn’t know you was mad 
enough to go up in a balloon so as to 
jump on me. But you needn’t hold your 
grudge against me any longer.” 

“Did a man named Hiram Look hire 
you to come here and spy?” demanded 
Mr. Capstick, with venom. “I know he 
did, so you’d better own up.” 

“T shan’t own up to nothing I ain’t 
guilty of. I never heard of any such 
man, only that he’s rich and owns trot 
horses. But I ain’t ever passed a word 
with him in all my life.” 

There was certainly the ring of sin- 
cerity in Mr. Breed’s tones. 

“I’m sorry,” averred Mr. Capstick. 
“That knocks off eight dollars. How- 
ever, I’ve got a use of my own for you, 
you old back-lots mark. You picked the 
wrong guy to steal brains from.” 

“Whatever grudge you’re holding 
against me about that moojack syndicate 
you might’s well let go of it. I’m out 
of it, just the same as you be. They 
kicked me out.” 

“They did, hey?” 

“Yes, it was two against one. That’s 
the way in business these days when a 
certain crowd gets control. I shan’t be 
responsible for any grudge you’ve got 
against the syndicate.” 


Mr. Capstick unwound the reins. The 
fact that Mr. Breed was bringing away 
the visible property which he had in- 
vested in the syndicate lent weight to his 
statement. 

“After they got the critter all fixed up 
as you had planned it out,” reported the 
minority stockholder, “them two old 
devils drawed off to one side and whis- 
pered, and then allowed to me that they 
had decided they didn’t need any gig and 
harness for the critter—said they’d only 
show it in a tent. But the trade had 
been fair and square that I had invested, 
and I helped skin the moose, and so did 
you. And now the two of ’em have 
turned round and skun us. They claim 
we don’t belong in it nohow. Say they 
had the moose and the jackass to start 
with.” 

“And what did I put in?” demanded 
Mr. Capstick. “Brains! What if old 
Tibb did have a moose and old Trask a 
jackass? Neither one was any value 
separate. But when my genius com- 
bined the two and gave the combina- 
tion a name, then the thing became a 
proposition. My claim is that they have 
no right to use the combination. It’s 
an idea. It’s original. It’s almost a 
patent. What the name ‘moojack’ 
stands for is mine. And I’m going into 
the air and land on those two old thiev- 
ing tripes about four times as hard as I 
just landed on you.” 

“In my humble way, I’d like to help 
in that,” declared Mr. Breed, showing a 
vicious glint of teeth. ‘“There’s nothing 
like getting help that’s specially inter- 
ested in a thing.” 

“What are the two old hoots doing 
now ?” 

“They’ve stole two shovels and a 
lantern out of a dump cart, where men 
have been repairing the road out there, 
and they’re burying what’s left of that 
moose. I couldn’t even get ’em to make 
the hole a little bigger and toss in my 
hoss. I’ve got to go to the trouble and 
expense of burying him myself.” 
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“Hands up!” he shouted. 


“They haven’t got any honor or de- 
cency,” asserted Mr. Capstick. 

“No, nor no gratitude,” added_ Mr. 
Breed. 

“T’ll take you into pardnership in this 
thing, Breed, seeing that we’ve got a fel- 
low feeling in the matter, and ought to 
be able to work together good. It will 
be encouraging dishonesty to let those 
two get away with this raw deal.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if they just 
coined money with that critter,” said 
Mr. Breed, licking his lips. 

“Never can tell how a thing is going 
to draw in the amusement game, Breed. 
Any theatrical manager will say so. De- 

pends on advertising and promoting, 
and that’s where my brains would have 
helped our syndicate. It ain’t what 
you’ve got in the attraction line—it’s 





how you develop it. Barnum made a 
4 fortune out of the ‘What-is-it? And 

considering that this thing is going to 
be a fair gamble, and that we’re entitled 


to be in on the ground floor, I want to 
inform you, here and now, that we'll 
show those old jerries that rs 
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“Give in like gents, and I’ll use you right.” 


Mr. Capstick broke off suddenly. He 
had heard more footsteps, and a lantern 
that twinkled between human legs was 
approaching. Two men were disclosed 
to him. They marched straight toward 
the three stalls which Mr. Capstick was 
guarding. The ardor of duty fired him. 

“T don’t know yet what a hoss spy is, 
but I’ve got my orders,” he informed 
Mr. Breed, “and I reckon I’ll be backed 
up.” 

He grabbed a pitchfork and charged 
on the two unknowns. 

“Hands up!” he shouted. “Give in 
like gents, and I’ll use you right.” 

One of the men was tall and had a big 
mustache and wore a plug hat. He car- 
ried the lantern. He held it up. 

“Just what particular species of in- 
seck do you think you’re going to pin 
with them tines at this time o’ night, my 
friend ?” 

“If either one of you is a hoss spy 
sent by Hiram Look, I’ve got orders 
to hold you,” declared the doughty Mr. 
Capstick. 

“T’ll announce to you that I’m Hiram 
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Look, and I have sent myself. And I’m 
accompanied by the high sheriff of this 
county, Cap’n Aaron Sproul. And be- 
fore we get done with it, he may do a 
little holding himself.” 

Mr. Capstick got a glimpse of a gold 
badge, and recognized the grim face of 
the man who had peremptorily ordered 
him away from the gate of the race 
track when he had sought admission the 
day before. 

“Aaron, you have been blaming me 
for houting you around here at this 
time of night,” pursued Hiram Look. 
“But I knew what I was doing. I knew 
this was a place where I needed an of- 
ficer of the law. Here was a renegade 
standing in wait to poke me with a 
pitchfork, unless a sheriff had dove in 
sight.” 

Mr. Capstick dropped the pitchfork 
and backed against the side of the build- 
ing. He glanced around in search of 
Mr. Breed. That supporter was not in 
sight. 

“Are you working for old Belmore 
demanded Mr. Look. “Where is he?” 

“I’m right here,” exploded the man 
with the scoop visor, coming out of a 
stall. “And I want to know why you 
have come ramming around here, keep- 
ing honest folks out of bed?” 

“Tt can be nicely explained without 
the use of any dream book,” stated Mr. 
Look. ‘‘You beat me in three races yes- 
terday—the nineteen class, the seven- 
teen pace, and the free for all. I’ve 
been doing some detective work and 
some telegraphing since the evening dew 
began to fall. Every one of them three 
hosses of yours is a ringer, and I’ve got 
authority from the national association 
to prove it.” He waved a telegram. 
“Open your stalls.” 

“I don’t reckernize your authority,” 
squealed Mr. Belmore. 

“Then you’d better buy strong specs, 
because your eyesight is failing,” Hiram 
retorted. “I’m going into them stalls 
and get full description of them three 
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hosses, and shall wire on same, and 
here’s the high sheriff of this county, 
who has come along to see that I do get 
in.” 

“You'll have to open up,” declared 
the sheriff. 

“Ts law and order backing and con- 
doning midnight raiders?” 

“We ain’t letting ringers come in here 
and sneak purses away from honest trot 
hosses, not if the court, she knows her 
business, and the court, she thinks she 
does,” was Cap’n Sproul’s firm re- 
sponse. 

Mr. Belmore surrendered, pallid and 
speechless with rage. 

But when Hiram entered the first 
stall and produced a bottle from his hip 
pocket, and picked up a sponge from 
Mr. Belmore’s kit, and proceeded to 
swab the nose of the blinking horse, the 
owner found his voice and bellowed 
oaths of protest. 

“Please note down for me,” Hiram 
advised the cap’n, “that this is a spark- 
faced hoss with white gills, which were 
dyed brown—and I can testify that al- 
cohol is handy for outside use, even if 
it ain’t specially recommended by tem- 
perance folks for any internal touch- 
ing-up process.’ I figger that plans, 
specifications, and statistics, including 
what may be found in the back pages 
of the Old Farmer’s Almanick and on 
the flyleaf of the fam’ly Bible, will 
show that this hoss is Rising Star, with 
a record of two-fifteen—and he’s en- 
tered against my hoss for to-day in the 
two-twenty class, being claimed to be 
a green hoss.” 

“T ain’t to blame for what I don’t 
know,” clamored Mr. Belmore. “I ain’t 
no wizard or hoss beauty doctor. I 
bought him for a solid bay and I’ve al- 
ways supposed he was one.” 

“It’s a bad failing in a hossman to 
be color blind or be too lazy to wash 
a hoss’ face,” returned Hiram, with 
suavity. “It’s apt to get him suspected 
unjustly.” 
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He proceeded serenely to the other 
stalls, used the sponge vigorously, and 
uncovered more specimens of duplicity. 

“The trouble is with you, you ain’t 
no sport,” squalled Mr. Belmore. 
“Your sporting blood is all dried up. 
You’ve come around here and worked 
a trick on me, so that you can shut my 
hosses out and let them old pelters of 
your’n win. You don’t dare to race 
your plugs against my hosses.” 

“T’ll race ye against anything on four 
legs,” declared Hiram stoutly. “But I 
ain’t going to let you hold me into the 
twenty class with a painted Delilah that 
is marked for fifteen.” 

“T say you don’t dare to meet me, 
open field.” 

“T repeat that you can come along 
with anything on four legs. Bring along 
a unicorn if you want to. You gouged 
five hundred dollars out of us in the 
stake races yesterday. I'll bet you five 
hundred clean dollars against your or- 
der on the ‘association—a match race 
this afternoon between heats—anything 
on four legs, I repeat. That’s the kind 
of a sport I am. [| ain’t afraid of you, 
Belmore, when you ain’t tying me down 
into a class where you’re springing a 
ringer.” 

Mr. Belmore gazed at the challenger 
with venom and rubbed his nose re- 
flectively. He had already tested the 
mettle of Hiram Look’s string. He had 
shrewd knowledge of the horses of the 
locality. He knew that in his own 
string he had reserved some links of 
speed which he had not let out as yet. 

Furthermore, he knew that Hiram 
Look, when baited with a bet, was ac- 
customed to make wild _ ventures, 
whether he possessed “the goods” or 
not. 

“Oh, there’s no such thing as pinning 
down a piker,” said Mr. Look with 
scorn, breaking on the silence. “And yet 
you'll hear one of that kind rave around 
about sporting blood!” 

“This is just about what I expected 

II 
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this thing would develop into—a jawing 
match between hoss jockeys,” blurted 
Cap’n Sproul. “I don’t propose to be 
broke of my rest any longer. Good 
night !” 

“You just hold on a minute, sheriff,” 
pleaded Mr. Belmore. “No gent can, 
come around here and wake me out of 
innocent sleep and monkey with my 
hosses and accuse me of shenanigan and 
threaten to expose me to the associa- 
tion.” His voice grew  shriller ‘and 
louder as he worked himself into a 
passion. “He can’t do it, I say.” He 
began to work a fat wallet out of his 
pocket. “And I don’t have to give no 
order on this track association. I’ve got 
the stuff right here.” 

“You ought to have it,” assented 
Hiram, “You have gouged enough 
since you started on the circuit last 
spring.” 

“Hold that fixe hundred, 
commanded Mr. Belmore. 

“And it’s covered!” declared* Mr. 
Look, slapping bills into the cap’n’s 
hand. 

“And there ain’t going to be no twits 
and houts about pedigree, past per- 
formance, and whether or not a hoss 
chooses to have his complexion touched 
up, as I understand it?” inquired Mr. 
Belmore. 

“Anything on four legs—either side 
—and you kindly make a note of same, 
Cap’n Sproul,” stated Mr, Look. 

“Tt’s a nice thing to get the high 
sheriff of this county out of bed to 
referee a hoss bet,” the cap’n growled. 

“It can’t always be predicted just 
how things are going to develop,” stated 
Hiram airily. 

From the moment that Mr. Tink Cap- 
stick had beheld Hiram Look begin his 
exposé of hidden identities in the Bel- 
more string, he displayed interest so 
acute that it was almost painful. His 
eyes stuck out like the button eyes on 
a toy dog when the money was posted. 

“Anything on four legs,” he had kept 
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sheriff !” 
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whispering to himself, ever since Hiram 
Look had voiced that expression early 
in the parley. At first, Mr. Capstick 
found nothing in the phrase that seemed 
to have bearing on his own affairs. It 
was the sporty breadth of the gamble 
that interested him, as an individual 
who knew what sporting blood was. 
But as he repeated the dictum, he be- 
gan to view possibilities. 

As he stood at the edge of the radi- 
ance cast by Hiram’s lantern, he felt a 
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when that moose hove in sight. Never 
saw a hoss go so fast, till he fell down.” 

“You mean to tell me that a moose 
could scare life into that old plug?” 

“He went at least a mile a minute, till 
he lost his footing.” 

Mr. Capstick suddenly grabbed Mr. 
Breed by the shoulders and rushed 
him back into the deeper shadows. 

“T don’t know as I believe in inspira- 
tion and voices from heaven,” he 
gasped. “I haven’t had much experi- 






































“Nice and tasty way this is for a decent man to have to come through the.streets of 
this town!” he raved. 


touch on his arm. He turned and met 
the blazing gaze of Mr. Breed. 

“And I’ve always been claiming that 
there’s money in hoss trotting,” he 
mourned, “‘and now when I see that 
there is and see it passing, loose as 
beans, I ain’t got nothing left but a gig 
and harness.” 

“They’d have to be trotting mud tur- 
tles to let you get a slice of any purse 
with that strawberry crate you call a 
hoss,” said Mr. Capstick. 

“But there was speed left in him,” 
insisted Mr. Breed. “He showed it 


ence with such. But something has bust 
into my brains so sudden that my in- 
tellects is whirling around. Can’t say 
just now whether I’ve gone dippy or 
am inspired. And I’ve heard tell that 
doubts like that is the case in brainy cir- 
cles generally. But here’s a general idea 
for ground work, Breed. If a plain 
and simple moose will scare speed into a 
boneyard and language out of a jack- 
ass, what would a moojack do to a real 
live trot hoss? And he said over and 
over, ‘Anything on four legs.’ ” 

“But you ain’t got no money to bet, 














you ain’t got the moojack, and you ain’t 
got no sensible idea what you’d do with 
him if you did have him.” 

“You’re perfickly right,” admitted 
Mr. Capstick. “But instinct is work- 
ing in me and revenge is prompting and 
opportunity is opening. If we get hold 
of that moojack, there’s no telling what 
we'll be able to do with it. Money is 
flying around here. Having that moo- 
jack, we'll be ready for an emergency. 
Therefore, we’re going to have it!” 

“How ?” asked Mr. Breed. “Say, if I 
had a thousand dollars, I’d bet it that 
no hoss that wasn’t deef and dumb and 
blind would ever stay on the same race 
track with that critter, not if the race 
track was ten miles acrost it.” 

“It would be either that way, or else 
it would develop a three-minute hoss 
into something doing a mile in about 
forty-seven seconds,” declared Mr. Cap- 
stick. “It may be like trying to tame a 
tornado—but think how a tamed tor- 
nado would make a windmill go round! 
Look here, Breed, we ain’t got the time 
to stand here and projick—we’ve got to 
get that moojack.” 

“But you can’t steal a thing like that 
and keep it hid from them two critters 
any more’n you could steal old Mount 
Pisgy,”” lamented Mr. Breed. “They’ve 
got done burying that moose by this 
time, and they’re back in that tent, 
guarding and gloating.” 

Mr. Capstick slapped his palm against 
his forehead. 

“Breed, it’s an idea—desperate— 
quick thinking,” he gasped in staccato. 

The voice of Sheriff Sproul came to 
them. 

“You'll have to excuse me now, gents. 
I’ve heard hoss talk enough to last me 
fifteen years, When you’ve made fools 
of yourselves all you hanker:‘to and 
have decided whose money this is, come 
around to my office and I'll hand it 
over.” 

“He’s going. It’s got to be done 
quick. It’s an idea, Breed! Digging a 
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grave by midnight.” He pushed his 
astonished associate farther back into 
the shadows. “You've got to be a dead 
man for a few hours, Breed.” 

“What do you B 

“No time to explain. Gimme your 
coat—your vest!” He stripped the gar- 
ments from the struggling Breed before 
the latter could prevent. “Your pants, 
too. Got to have ’em. Must be a plain 
case.” 

Mr. Breed resisted. 

“Do you want to lose a chance to 
make a clean-up just by making a blame 
fool of yourself over an old pair of 
pants? I tell you,I can’t stop to argue 
or explain. That sheriff is leaving. 
You'll be all right, I tell you! Go hide 
in that old barn over there. Climb up 
on the haymow and lay low till I come 
after you. I tell you, Breed, I’ve got 
to have them pants!” 

He pushed Mr. Breed over a near-by 
bale of hay and yanked off the unhappy 
man’s trousers, parting the braces. 

Mr. Breed was at a disadvantage, up- 
ended over the hay bale. 

“Having a shirt makes it more bind- 
ing,” declared Mr. Capstick. 

He fairly tore the garment from the 
prostrate man’s back. And when the 
outraged, dumfounded, astounded Mr. 
Breed struggled to his feet, a torrent of 
questions struggling together in his 
throat and choking him, he was 
promptly convinced that he was dealing 
*with a lunatic; for Mr. Capstick struck 
him full on the end of the nose with. a 
very hard fist, hastily swabbed away 
some of the flowing blood with the 
shirt, and then picked up all the gar- 
ments he had commandeered, and fled 
into the night on the heels of the de- 
parting sheriff. 

“Had to have bloodstains, and no 
time to explain—and a yap is naturally 
thick-headed,” panted Mr. Capstick. 
“Well, time won’t hang heavy with him. 
He’ll spend it wondering what all this 
is about.” 
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He caught up with Sheriff Sproul 
outside the grounds at a most opportune 


time for his general project, as he had. 


hastily bldcked it in his flying thoughts. 
The sheriff had halted and was gazing 
intently at two elderly men who carried 
a lantern and shovels, and were stealing 
among the trees of the birch grove with 
considerable caution. They disap- 
peared into a small tent. 

Mr. Capstick hastily dropped his load 
of clothing behind a tree and rushed 
up to the sheriff. 

“Did you see those men?” he de- 
manded. “I order ’em arrested for 
murder.” Mr. Capstick was fully aware 
of the value of a sensational opening in 
order to elicit interest. “They have just 
murdered my friend Breed,” he insisted. 
“They’re coming back from burying 
him. You saw their shovels.” 

“It doesn’t make a man out a mur- 
derer because he’s carrying a shovel in 
the night,” asserted the cap’n. “But I'll 
look into the matter.” 

He went into the tent. Mr. Capstick 
secured the clothing and followed at his 
heels. 

The two elderly men in the tent gog- 
gled at the sheriff, and Mr. Capstick 
took advantage of their astonishment to 
slip the garments into a dark corner. 

“Here’s the high sheriff of this 
county,” bellowed Mr. Capstick. “Now 
tell him where my friend Breed is.” 

‘We don’t know,” stammered one of* 
the elderly men. 

“You don’t dare to claim that you 
ain’t been conniving to get rid of him. 
You don’t dare to claim it, do you?” 

The elderly men could not under- 
stand what all this meant, but their 
memory of a mean trick on_Mr. Breed 
was fresh, and their silent embarrass- 
ment looked like guilt. ; 

“You don’t dare to deny that there’s 
just been serious trouble in this tent 
over property matters, do you?” in- 
sisted Mr. Capstick. ‘You just look at 
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their faces, Mr. Sheriff. Where’s my 
friend Breed?” 

““He—he went away,’ 
Tibb. 

“You're lying—and anybody as sharp 
as the sheriff, here, can see that you’re 
lying. Where is Breed?” The itera- 
tion of that demand was not exactly the 
voice of an accusing angel, but it was 
having its effect. The sheriff scowled. 
_ “Have you two men been having 
trouble with a party by the name of 
Breed, whoever he is?” he asked sternly. 
“Tf so, own up.” 

“He was bound to make trouble,” ex- 
ploded Mr. Trask, trying to justify 
their actions. “He wanted to get our 
property away from us. Then he went 
off somewheres.” 

“Where is my friend Breed?” Mr. 
Capstick became tragic. ‘What have 
you two been doing, sneaking around 
in the night with shovels? I may even 
ask what have you done with the body ?” 

The two elderly men rose and yelped 
indignant protest. 

But Mr. Capstack was not to be 
backed down by their threats. 

“T know criminals when I lay eyes on 
’em,” he declared. “I’ve detected some 
of the biggest crimes in New York City. 
I know evidence when I see it. I'll bet 
there’s evidence around this tent. 
There’s always evidence when a mur- 
der’s been committed.” He darted here 
and there about the little inclosure. He 
routed out the bundle of clothing. 
“Here’s coat and vest and pants—and 
shirt! Went away, eh? Likely story 
that a man will walk away and leave 
coat and pants and vest and shirt! My 
friend Breed was a high-class gent, who 
wouldn’t go walking around without his 
clothes. And—my Gawd!’ His voice 
sank to a_ horrified whisper. He 
dropped all the garments except the 
shirt. He stretched that between ex- 


, 


confessed Mr. 


tended arms and held it close to the 
sheriff. “Blood!” he gasped. 
“It’s blood,” agreed the sheriff, 









































touching tip of finger to the fresh 
smear. 

“And it’s Breed’s shirt. See here on 
the bosom tag? ‘D. Breed.’ Poor old 
Breed! Arrest ’em!” 

“See here!” shrille? Mr. Trask. “We 
don’t know nothins, about them duds! 
We—’” 

“What did you just bury?” inquired 
Cap’n Sproul, in sepulchral tones. 

“It was my moose,” declared Mr. 
Tibb. “We cut his head off’m him, 
and there it lays in that corner, and we 
was going to take that jackass there 
and ” 

“I ain’t going to stand here and listen 
to fish stories of that caliber at this 
time o’ night,” said the sheriff. “Bury- 
ing a moose, hey? In the next breath 
you'll be saying you’ve been hunting 
Fiji doboes in these woods. I know 
a liar when I hear one start.” He 
grabbed the two elderly men, setting his 
commanding grip about their shrinking 
arms. “You come along. A judge will 
listen to you renegades in the morning.” 

When they tried to talk to him, he 
shook them about until their teeth 
clicked. 

“Shut up and come along. And one 
of you pick up them clothes and lug ’em 
—it will be punishment.” 

Mr. Capstick stuffed the garments 
into Mr. Trask’s limp hands. 

“You come along, too, you fly-by- 
night,” the sheriff said gruffy. “I’m 
going to lock you up as a witness.” 

“You don’t have to tell me to come 
—or you don’t have to lock me up,” 
stated Mr. Capstick heartily. “You 
couldn’t keep me from following on if 
you used a pitchfork. I’m going to see 
’em hung for murdering my dear old 
friend Breed.” 

The sheriff was impressed by this 
alacrity of service, and as he strode 
along through the night, intent on his 
two prisoners, he did not look behind. 
He reached the jail door before he 
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noted that Mr. Capstick had faded away 
into the night. 

In fact, at that moment, Mr. Capstick 
had effaced himself as much as possi- 
ble. He was struggling into the densest 
section of a stretch of woods that 
flanked the race track. He carried in 
both arms, with great difficulty, the 
huge head of a moose, and towed a 
jackass with a rope that he had tied 
about his waist. 

“IT don’t know just exactly how I’m 
going to turn this into money,” he con- 
fessed to himself. “But I’ve got the 
glimmering of an idea. In the mean- 
time, I’ve got my revenge, and I’ve got 
the moojack. And as near as I can 
figger it, that gink with the plug hat 
has got the most money.” 


Hiram Look marched into the office 
of the sheriff in the middle of the fore- 
noon and found Cap’n Sproul listening 
at the telephone and scowling at two 
deputies, who exhibited symptoms of 
having been engaged in violent exer- 
cise. : 

“Can’t find him, hey?” the sheriff 
bellowed sat his deputies. “You can’t 
find him? “The only things you can find 
is your mouths at mealtime. Go out 
and scurry. Don’t you come back till 
you do find him.” 

“In regard to that match race of mine 
to-day, Aaron,” began Mr. Look, “I’d 
like to : 

“Get out of my office with your fool 
hoss-trot talk!’ Sheriff Sproul: then 
swore at somebody on the wire and 
jounced the receiver on to the hook, 
clamoring for connection with a dep- 
uty sheriff in another distant town. 

“But you’re holding them stakes and 
I want to——” 

“Go ’way from here. 
bles of my own.” 

But Hiram Look had a way of his 
own, too, when he had something on his 
mind. He pounded his fist on the desk 
in front-of the cap’n, 


, 





I’ve got trou- 
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“Look here, I ain’t in here to read 
you a spring pome or discuss croshay 
work. You’re holding five hundred dol- 


lars of my money on a mafch race. I. 


want to know whether yofi’ve got it 
marked down, black and white, sure 
understanding, that the race allows any- 
thing on four legs.” 

“You done everything except sing 
that to me last night. Of course I’ve got 
it down.” 

“That settles it.” Mr. Look started 
for the door with dignity. “I ain’t any 
hand to take up a man’s time—but when 
I’ve got business with him, he’s got to 
tend to it. Good day!” 

But he halted at the door. 
lented a little. 

“Aaron, I haven’t ever advertised 
myself as a humorist, but I feel that 
when I can show my sporting blood and 
at the same time give a couple thou- 
sand people the one big laugh of their 
lives, then duty calls me. You just told 
me you’ve got troubles. Well, you come 
down, to the track this afternoon and 
see that match race and forget ’em. If 
I lose five hundred dollars, I shall think 
the money has been well invested.” 

“You needn’t save out any special 
ticket,” said Cap’n Sproul. “Any time 
I get downhearted, I shan’t pick out a 
hoss trot to cheer me up.” 

But even the sheriff’s gloom of dis- 
comfiture at his inability to find hair, 
hide, or clew of the fugitive Mr. Cap- 
stick, chief witness and informant, was 
lightened early that afternoon. No man 
could survey the figure who entered his 
office without feeling some portion of 
misanthropy lifted from the heart. 

The visitor wore a sort of a skirt 
which had been fashioned from a tat- 
tered lap robe. But his whiskers, which 
stuck out irefully, combated any mis- 
understanding that might exist as to his 
sex. Drawn tightly around his shoul- 
ders, his arms hidden in it as a woman 
folds her arms in a shawl, was a strip 
of old horse blanket which had once 


He re- 
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been yellow. The man was pale and 
trembling with vicious anger. He.was 
almost incoherent in his rage. 

“Nice and tasty way this is for a 
decent man to have to come through the 
streets of this town!” he raved. “And 
if I hadn’t found these rags in a cor- 
ner of that barn, I couldn’t have come 
at all. Mr. Sheriff, I want you to look 
at me.” 

“I have 
Sproul. 

“What have you got to say about .a 
man left in the shape you see me left ?” 

“T can only say that if you planned ° 
that regalia, you’ve got no taste to brag 
on as a dressmaker.” 

“That’s right—you slur me. I ex- 
pected it. That’s all I’ve had—slurs 
and houts. And somebody’s got to pay 
for it. I’ve got to be paid for my agony 
of mind—walking through the streets 
and having men grin and throw kisses 
at me and call me a suffragette.” 

“What you promenading around in 
that rig for if you don’t want to start 
up flirtations ?” 

“You take down my name. I’ve 
come here to charge and complain. If 
there’s any justice left in this county, I 
want it. My name is Breed.” 

“It is, is it? Then you haven’t been 
murdered, hey ?” 

“Yes, I have been—pretty nigh it. 
He up and knocked my nose into the 
back of my head. I don’t know what 
he done it for. He stole my clothes— 
ripped ’em off me. I don’t know what 
he done that for, either.” 

“Who did it?” 

“That bobtailed, pug-nosed shark 
from the city—man by the name o’ Cap- 
stick. And you know him—he tried 
to stick a pitchfork into your friend 
Look.” 

“Do you know two men, Trask and 
Tibb?” inquired the sheriff. 

“Yes, and they ain’t much, but they’re 
gents side of that dod-dinged renegade 
who stole my clothes and knocked me 


looked,” 


replied Cap’n 
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The rawboned horse crouched, snorted, sprang sideways, took the bit in his teeth, and galloped 
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down and left me to starve in that barn 
—and then he has put the kajink onto 
me besides. He stole that moojack. He 
sold it to your friend Look for one hun- 
dred dollars. I know. Your friend 
Look brought it to that old barn to 
hide it, and I heard him talking to his 
swipe. And they skipped out with it 
when I showed myself; they wouldn’t 
listen to my story—they wouldn’t so 
much as lend me a pair of pants. It 
has been hid somewheres else. I’ve got 
a share into that moojack ec 


madly down the track. 


“You hold on,” commanded the 
sheriff. “Have you ever been in the 
insane horsepittle ?” 

“No, sir!” 

“You talk like it. Hold on, I say. I’ve 
got Trask and Tibb in this jail charged 
with murdering you, and that Capstick 
said so. I’ll have ’em here, and I 
reckon after a council of war I'll get 
to the bottom of this.” 

At the end of half an hour, Cap’n 
Sproul decided that he had arrived at 
the bottom. 
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“T’ll escort you three gents down to 
that matched race,” he said. “I'll pay 
your fares in. I reckon it will be amuse- 
ment money well invested. I’ve had a 
sort of restless night and a hard fore- 
noon, and I need a little relaxation.” 

They arrived in good season to see 
Mr. Belmore drive a rawboned, stilt- 
legged horse in front of the judges’ 
stand. 

“This is a matched race between heats 
for a private purse,” announced a man 
through a megaphone. “I am asked to 
state to the public that the agreement 
between parties is that either entry may 
be anything on four legs.” 

Mr. Belmore, who was straddled on 
his sulky, his arms stretched over his 
horse’s rump, his nose almost between 
his knees, peered from under his huge 
scoop of a visor, trying to locate his 
adversary. He had not long to wait. 
Through the homestretch gate came 
Hiram Look, leading something in the 
animal line which was concealed under a 
blanket carefully draped over it. In 
front the blanket was stretched to 
amazing bulk. The animal had four 
legs. They showed under the edge of 
the blanket. 

“Name o’ the blue-billed dicken- 
doosen,” inquired Mr. Belmore, of the 
rawboned horse, “what has he got there 
—a four-legged clothes reel?” 

The rawboned horse was staring at 
this apparition with an intentness which 
indicated that he was willing to in- 
vestigate and report. Then, at Hiram’s 
command, his swipe yanked off the 
shrouding blanket. 

The rawboned horse did not wait to 
put in a report. He crouched, snorted, 
sprang sideways, took the bit in_ his 
teeth, and galloped madly down the 
track. He found a low place in the 
fence, leaped over, and left Mr. Bel- 
more and the wreck of the sulky draped 
over the rail. 

“Ts that thing, there, what you’ve been 
telling me about and what you call 
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a moojack?” inquired Cap’n Sproul, 
shouting to his three companions to 
make himself heard above the hulla- 
baloo of the grand-stand crowd. 

“That’s him,” yelled Mr. Trask. 
“And he’s our’n—stolen from us by a 
renegade rapscallion.” 

“Then you come along and recover 
stolen property—and I'll back you up,” 
said the sheriff. ‘‘But when you’ve got 
your property, you get out of this town 
with it just as fast as you can. We 
don’t want no eyesores like that cum- 
bering up the landscape in these parts.” 

“Mr. Look,” the sheriff informed the 
expostulating Hiram, when the party 
had surrounded the moojack, “this thing 
belongs to these men, and I know what 
I’m talking about, and you get in the 
way, here, and I’ll arrest you, right in 
the face and eyes of that grand stand, 
for resisting an officer of the law.” 

Mr. Tibb had heard the voice of 
authority, and he was prompt in obey- 
ing. He grabbed his moose head and 
yanked it off and hurried away with it. 
Mr. Trask ripped off the harness, left 
the sulky standing in the track, and led 
away his jackass. 

“Where do I get off?” lamented Mr. 
Breed. 

“You get off the map in these parts,” 
declared the sheriff. ‘You’re lucky to 
have those clothes I’ve given you.” 

Mr. Belmore, his scoop visor skeow- 
wowed around to one side, came run- 
ning up the stretch. 

“Where is that thing?” he roared. 

“Somebody said a word of magic, I 
reckon, and ‘it has gone back to where 
it came from,” stated Cap’n Sproul 
grimly. 

“Then it went straight to tophet, 
where it belongs. I didn’t agree to race 
no nightmare. I want my money. I 
want damages.” 

“Tt was on four legs—same noted 
and all agreed,” insisted Hiram. “And 
you run away and forfeited the race. I 
claim the purse.” 
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“Look here, you two,” broke in the 
sheriff, stepping between them. “I’m 
going to my office. As soon as I get 
there, I shall throw that money out of 
the window. And I’d advise both of 
you to be standing handy to catch it. 
And if you stand there and have over 
any more row and hoss talk where it 
will disturb me, I’ll throw something 
else, and it will be hard and heavy.” 

To Mr. Belmore, trailing grouchily at 
the end of the little procession of three, 
somebody reported that the rawboned 
‘horse had been captured and had not 
been scratched. Therefore, Mr. Bel- 
more quickened his pace, caught up with 
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Mr. Look, and said that they’d better 
call the bet off because one never could 
tell what might happen if the thing got 
into law. 

“But on general principles and after 
what you done to me, spying on my 
string,” he added, “I shan’t never speak 
to you again.” 

“If you'll swear you'll keep that 
promise,” growled the surly Mr. Look, 
“T’ll hand you twenty-five dollars to pay 
for damages to your sulky. And that 
will make a hundred and twenty-five 
I’ve paid to-day to give my friends a 
hearty laugh. I reckon I'll quit being 
a humorist.” 


A Gray Day in Spring 

QUCH a gray and dreary day, 
Thrust between a March morn’s blue 

And the apple bloom of May 

That will tint our world anew! 

Spring is surely not at best, 

Clouted in her shabbiest— 
Grass that creeps but half the way, 

Greening boughs but thinly dressed. 


All around the brooding sky 
Is a tawny strip and low, 

With a look of rain clouds nigh; 
Wise beards even prate of snow. 
That’s a prophecy to make 


E’en the boldest crocus quake 
(Through the seeping clods near by 
Climbing, golden, just awake.) 


Dear my heart, a pattse must come 
In the very throb of things— 
For a while, the brooks be dumb 
And the bluebird save his wings 
For a sunnier flight. But wait. 
He will show us, soon or late, 
All his azure, and, my sweet, 
Hand in hand, we two shall meet 
Love’s best hour as well as spring’s! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwINe. 








Tammany and the Kaiser 


By Ladd Plumley 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


OW could it matter that he had a 
wife and child? A soldier must 
not think of such things. His 

blood was on fire. He would fight for 
the glorious fatherland and the mighty 
kaiser. He had never fought, but had 
he not taken prizes in his rifle company? 
To be a soldier! What a thing that 
was! There would be great battles. 
But what of that? He, Gustav Appel, 
loved his fatherland more than he 
feared battles. 

He was excited; who weutd not have 
a surging brain at such atime? And he 
had taken much beer. Generally he 
was temperate, but when all the world 
was on fire, a Prussian had to take his 
beer. 

As he staggered along, he remem- 
bered his boasts. How the boys had 
shouted! How they had sung! How 
they had made Kraft’s saloon a hall- 
way to war and glory! In the morning 
he would go down to the German consul 
and would say: 

“Gustav Appel, it is! Give me a gun 
and let me.fight for the kaiser.” 

He must tell his Minna. She would 
be asleep, and he would wake her and 
say 


“ 


go to fight in the big war. Sorrow 
not, woman. Men are men, and I must 
fight the great battles for the father- 
land.” 

Then she would wake Earnest and 
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little Minna, and she would say so 
proudly : 

“Your brave father—he goes to fight! 
The kaiser has asked him—and he 
goes!” 

Some time he would come back. He 
would be an officer. He would carry 
his scars like the orders of nobility. 
They would lift him to a table in Kraft’s 
saloon, and he would tell the story of 
the big battles. And Minna and the 
children—they would have a husband 
and a father who was a hero; a soldier 
who had a medal for valor given him by 
the kaiser! 

The United States was good. In 
Germany never could he have got ahead 
as he had in New York. But what were 
good’ wages beside glory? Yes, he 
would fight. He heard. the roll of 
drums; he saw the streaming flags; he 
presented arms with his stick to a lamp- 
post. : 

Was this his corner? Kraft’s beer 
had been potent, and there was all that 
other wild intoxication. As he turned 
into Second Avenue, he almost lost his 
footing. When he came to the entrance 
of his flat house, he did a little better. 
And as he ascended the stairway, he 
congratulated himself upon the steadi- 
ness of his head and the amazing pre- 
cision of his feet. True, the three stair- 
ways seemed like fifty, and the gaslights 
at the landings looked larger than 
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beacon fires. It took all the attention of 
his exceptionally clear brain to stear 
himself to what he hoped was his door. 
And with the care of a watchmaker in- 
serting a screw into a minute hole, he 
inserted his key. 


It would be better_to be quiet. Later 


he would wake Minna and tell her. And, 


then she would wake the children, and 
they would stand under the picture of 
the kaiser, and sing the songs of the 
fatherland. 

As he gained his sitting room, how- 
ever, the desire to tell Minna immedi- 














He would fight for the glorious fatherland and the mighty kaiser. 


ately was not as urgent as it had been 
out on the street. It began to evaporate. 
After all, when Minna was suddenly 
awakened, she was sometimes rather 
uncertain in temper. Perhaps it would 
be better to wait until morning. And 
he was sleepy, so sleepy that he was 
almost asleep on his feet as he stum- 
bled about the room. 

With the thought of morning in mind, 
he glanced at the clock. The hands 
baffled him. They turned around and 
around like the spokes of a wheel. And 
the pictures on either side of the clock 
mingled themselves in a conglomerate 
of the kaiser and President Lincoln. 

He would sit down and take off his 
shoes and sneak to bed in the back 
room. It would be silly to disturb 
Minna and tell her so suddenly. Some- 

thing was due a woman. She 
would be proud, but she would 
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be sorrowful. He would wait until 
morning and break the news gently. 

What was that creak? It couldn’t be 
possible that he had awakened anybody. 
Then came another creak, and the 
sounds of heavy, slippered feet in the 
dark hall. And while he was still at- 
tempting to remove a stubborn shoe, 
Minna’s stout form, enveloped in a blue 
wrapper, appeared in the doorway. 

“Gustav, I am that ashamed of you! 
Three o’clock, and just back from 
Kraft’s saloon! What you take a 
woman for? Is it that she is nothing 
whatevers? Is it that you should fill 
yourself full of beer and break in like 
a cop? I am so ashamed for you that 
I could die! A man with a good wife 
and two nice kids—so nice! You hear 
me, Gustav?” 

“Now, dear Minna 

“Yes, it is ‘dear Minna’! It is that 
you should say ‘dear Kraft.’ It is that 
you should say ‘dear beer,’ not ‘dear 
Minna.’ That is what it is—dear 
Kraft’s saloon and dear beer!’ ” 

“It is not so, woman,” stammered 
Gustav, lifting himself with difficulty, 
but behaving with great dignity. “We 
talk of the war—that is why I stay. 
You must be prepared, Minna. You 
shall be calm. I go to fight for the 
fatherland and the kaiser. We talked 
it over, and your man must go to the 
big war. Woman, I leave wife and 
children—to-morrow I go to the Ger- 
man consul. J am what they call a re- 
setvist. I must go fight for the kaiser! 
Tama ” 

Gustav stopped suddenly. Although 
the room had been revolving as if he 
were the center of a planetary system of 
tables, chairs, and pictures, yet he had 
caught something in the face in the 
doorway that sobered hin. He had 
seen an angry Minna before, but he had 
never seen the look that he now saw. 

“My man will go to fight!” she 
screamed. “He will go to the war! He 
will leave his woman and kids! Have 








not I been thinking and thinking! 
Don’t women think like men? Women 
weeping and kids with no food—so is 
war. Wicked and horrible—that is 
war! Who wants war? Go to the war? 
God in heaven! What right have men 
to make themselves beasts of the blood ? 
What right to make women to widows? 
What right to take food from babies 
and kids? Go to the war? I will teach 
you to say things like that. I will teach 
you! I will teach you!” 

As he attempted to steady himself 
and throw out his chest and look like a 
soldier, a book from a table at Minna’s 
side took him in the’ breast like a frag- 
ment of an exploding shell. And as he 
tried to open his mouth, wishing to ex- 
plain that he had no choice, but must 
go, something crashed into his face and 
dashed into fragments on the floor. And 
as he turned and ducked to avoid a 
fusillade of other missiles, a plate was 
hurled against his head and made him 
stagger into an open window near. 

“T’ll teach you to say you will leave 
your woman and go to war!” 

Gustav dropped to the window sill 
and attempted a reply. But the en- 
raged and frantic Minna gave him no 
opportunity. She leaped forward and 
seized him by. the ears, and before he 
knew what had happened, she had 
pushed him violently, and he fell to the 
fire escape outside. 

“It is that I make a war for you, 
Gustav!” were the words he heard as 
he slipped to the balcony. Immediately 
the window was crashed down and 
locked, and the shade within yanked 
into place. 

For a moment Gustav knelt before 
the window and attempted a remon- 
strance. Then he slipped to the iron 
slats and stretched himself out. Sleep 
was what he must-have; he could wait 
no longer. He bunched his arm under 
his head and curled himself against the 
railing. He knew nothing more, and 
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“Tl teach you to say you will leave your woman and go to war!” 


slept peacefully through the hot August 
night. 

He woke with a start. Where was he, 
and why did not Minna shake him and 
tell him it was time to get up? He 
turned himself on his face, and between 
the slats of the fire escape he saw other 
balconies, and in the court below a man 
rattling away a can of ashes. He re- 
membered. There had been a little dif- 
ference with Minna, and he had fallen 
out of a window. 

Then came thoughts of war and fight- 
ing for the kaiser. Was he the man 
who had made those foolish boasts in 
Kraft’s saloon? Somehow this morn- 
ing things were different. Suppose he 
lost the good job he had and could not 
get another? He knew plenty of men 


who had lost their jobs and had not got 
as good. And men got hurt in battles. 
Suppose he, Gustav Appel, got shot? 
Where, he wondered, would be the best 
place to get shot? He shuddered. And - 
suppose that he lay wounded on a field 
of battle, and there was no Minna to 
bring him a hot cup of coffee and ask 
him how he felt? And suppose he lay— 
yes—suppose he lay dead on the battle- 
field? What would Minna and the kids 
do? No, it was not as fine to go to war 
as it had seemed in Kraft’s saloon. 

Of course, he would have to go. That 
was certain. But the idea had become 
repugnant. It was horrible. To take a 
man from his good job and nice fam- 
ily, and shoot him into little bits! Could 
anything be more terrible? He might 
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run away, where they could never find 
him. But, no, he could never do a thing 
like that. But it was terrible—terrible 
—this fighting business. His hands 
gripped together and beads of perspira- 
tion trickled down his forehead. And 
they had all heard him in the. saloon. 
They would tell the consul, and he 


. would have to go. 


He slowly lifted himself and tapped 
gently on the window. If he were com- 
pelled to go, this morning was as good 
as any other time. And Minna! His 
breath came in gasps as he thought of 
Minna and the children. Did they really 
take men who left wives and children? 
How silly! Of course they did. 

Presently the shade was slid up, and 
the window opened, and Minna’s large, 
rosy face looked into ‘his. He groaned 
to himself. 

“Slip in, Gustav,” whispered Minna. 
“Tt is that the children shall not know. 


HE church was in a state of tremendous excitement. 
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And I am so sorry I was so mad that 
I could kill myself. And breakfast is 
ready—bacon and eggs. But such a lot 
of foolishness you spoke, Gustav! This 
morning I have gone to Conrad, the 
butcher. I show him the paper in the 
Bible. Last spring the big Tammany 
man makes you go to the judge and you 
get the paper. There is never, never a 
man of so great forgetfulness as you, 
Gustav. But you remember, is it, you 
foolish man? And Conrad says you are 
not a Prussian. He says you are an 
American, atid Americans cannot go to 
the wicked war. That is what he says. 


‘He says only you can fight for the 


United States. You foolish man—my 
Gustav! And it was all Kraft’s beer.” 
Gustav’s jaw dropped, and for a mo- 
ment he could not speak. Then he re- 
marked, as he stepped over the sill: 
“It is that Gustav Appel is the biggest 
fool on Second Avenue!” 





Scandal, loud-tongued 


and brazen, stalked in its midst. The entire little community became a chorus 


of “Ah!” and “Oh!” 


There was no denying or disregarding the fact. 
the members of the congregation—a woman member, at that 


One of 
had been seen 





slightly under the influence of strong drink. 
A committee of men, representing the church, took the matter in hand and 


summoned the offender. 


“T ain’t got no real defense,” she testified. 


pay de penalty. 


“T done offended, and I mus’ 


But I can tell you dis—strong drink is de mos’ pow’ful agent in 


de worl’ to induce humility ob spirit. Ef you have indulged in drink, your pride 


is destroyed. Oh, I feels so humiliated !” 


“Is dat so?” asked the chairman of the committee, and, turning to the man 
next to him, asked: “Whut do you think?” 


“I tells you,” one old fellow observed solemnly, “I feels kinder sinful, sorter 


proud. How is it wid yourse’f?” 
“Sorter like de Pharisees. 


An’ whut about you, Brother Hiram?” 


“Someways, I feel more stuck up than a jay bird,” replied Hiram mournfully. 


“All of us is wrong,” asserted the chairman. 


“We’s got too much pride. 


Before we votes on this case, let’s all go down to de stillhouse and git humiliated.” 
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Still Young at Threescore Years 


and Ten 
By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer 'etters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite - 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


F self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, then the instinct to prolong 
life is the second; for the desire to 

live and to live long in the full enjoy- 
ment of youthful faculties is a quality 
that is eminently human and that has 
persisted throughout the ages. 

Man’s allotted years, according to an- 
cient writ, are threescore years and 
ten, but if the scientific quest for 
longevity now being pursued the world 
over fulfills its promises, we can soon 
afford to smile at Father Time. Sci- 
ence is upon the dawn of many won- 
derful discoveries along this line—life 
and its preservation, the arrest of de- 
cay, and especially of premature senil- 
ity or old age. Never in the history of 
the world have such brilliant and truly 
marvelous experiments been made; ex- 
periments that tend to show that the liv- 
ing cell is well-nigh immortal. 

The work of that brilliant investiga- 
tor, Alexis Carrel, is of such a nature 
as to startle the credulity of the most 
credulous. Yet it may be accepted, as 
may all work in pure science, as ab- 
solute fact; for scientists are, above all 
else, seekers of the truth, and they ac- 
cept nothing as existent that is not fully 


demonstrable. Doctor Carrel has 
demonstrated, by a series of experi- 
ments, that living tissue can be made to 
live indefinitely outside of the body, and 
he has gone so far as to replace diseased 
and worn-out organs and tissues with 
healthy structures. What philosophers 
and students of all time have sought to 
wrest from nature—the secret of life— 
rs now almost within the grasp of mod- 
ern science. 

It is astonishing to what an extent 
this quest for longevity is being carried 
to-day. We are living in a coldly com- 
mercial age, and yet this riddle of the 
ages, this quest for the fountain of 
youth, which seems to belong rather to 
the medieval and romantic periods of 
history, contains more fascination for 
us than, perhaps, any other problem in 
the universe. Our enthusiasm waxes 
the greater, the nearer the goal is 
reached. 

Along what lines are scientists work- 
ing in the belief that they are solving 
the laws that govern life? By what 
means do they hope to stay the hands 
of time, to rebuild those who are old 
and decrepit, to infuse vigor into the 
helpless, and make stalwart the halt and 
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maimed? It sound miraculotis—but 
miracles are being performed by science 
to-day. 

Well, then, some years ago a French 
physician conceived the brilliant idea 
of using the ductless glands of freshly 
killed animals upon such of his patients 
as were reduced in bodily vigor and 
nerve tone. It was a new theory, and 
startled the scientific world, but it was 
taken up with avidity, and the ductless 
glands, whose functions had for ages 
been hidden and mysterious, were made 
the subject of the most painstaking 
study and analysis in every biological 
laboratory throughout the world. Natu- 
rally there sprang up within a very few 
years an immense number of new ideas, 
and a great mass of new knowledge 
concerning these organs, which we now 
know are the regulators of the body. 

It is to the secretions of these duct- 
less glands—that is to say, to the ma- 
terial that they manufacture and sup- 
ply to the body—that we owe our youth 
and our bodily vigor. So long as these 
little organs perform the duties intended 
by nature that they should, so long will 
the body act as a machine in splendid 
working order. 

A French-American scientist has 
spent years and done a colossal work in 
showing the dependence of the entire 
being upon these regulators. Before the 
discoveries were placed upon a sound 
working basis, we did not know what 
caused dwarfism or giantism, or a con- 
dition called cretinism, in which those 
afflicted are as stupid as imbeciles and 
stunted in growth. But now we can 
arrest these troubles, if we take them 
in time, and, as if by magic, the cretin 
suddenly displays intelligence, his body 
begins to grow, and he becomes a nor- 
mal being. 

Conditions exist in which the skin 
loses its healthy glow and gradually 
becomes darker and darker, in which 
the hair grows scant, dry, and stubby, 
and the nails brittle, showing that some 


constitutional trouble is at work. The 
causes of these conditions have been 
traced to some derangement of the duct- 
less glands. 

It has been found that the main sub- 
stance secreted by the thyroid gland— 
which many believe to be the most im- 
portant of these organs—is iodine, and 
so physicians have tried to give iodine 
in various ways, wherever its need is 
indicated. The fresh glands of sheep 
can be used, er the dried glands put up 
in tablets. The fresh glands are not 
available, in most instances. The tablets 
are dangerous except under a physi- 
cian’s guidance. What, then, is a safe 
course to pursue? Well, nature supplies 
iodine in small quantities in various 
food stuffs; for medicinal purposes it 
is procured from certain seaweeds, 
from Chile nitrate, and from sponge. 

Now, a German savant conceived the 
idea of combining these substances into 
a compound in such a manner that even 
the exquisitely delicate digestive ap- 
paratus of a baby can assimilate it. This 
product is recognized the world over as 
the most perfect aid in reéstablishing 
the functions of the ductless glands or 
regulators of the body; because “iodine 
operates as a general excitant of the vi- 
tal actions, especially of the absorbent 
and glandular systems.” 

It would take too long to enter into a 
fuller explanation of how sluggishness 
of these glands causes disease of various 
kinds—especially of the blood—and of 
how a substance that promotes their 
activity, or entirely takes the place of 
their secretions, not only rids the body 
of diseased conditions, but restores it to 
youth. The name of this wonderful 
product will be given to any one inter- 
ested in it. 

Now Doctor Carrel has gone a step 
farther than this, and announces his 
ability to keep living tissue in a nourish- 
ing medium outside of the body for in- 
definite periods. Just what this “nour- 
ishing medium” is he is not yet prepared 
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to say, but we may safely hope that so 
great a genius as he will solve the prob- 
lem of perpetual youth in his own way 
and in due time. 

The man whose boundless affluence 
and whose interest in such matters has 
enabled Carrel and others to carry on 
their great experiments has just reached 
his seventy-third milestone—John D. 
Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockefeller declares that he feels 
sixty. How has 
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dition we call “old age,” and that, there- 
fore, the large intestine is not only 
useless, but a menace, and should be re- 
moved. Since this is not feasible, he ad- 
vises dieting and the daily use of soured 
milk, to counteract the ill effect of the 
germs that are harbored in countless 
numbers in the large intestine. Metchni- 
koff declares that his discoveries were 
made when he was already too old to 
profit by them, so far as his own 

restoration to 





this man, har- 
assed with an ex- 
tremely delicate 
constitution and 
burdened with 
the care of untold 
riches, reached 
his years? By 
living with the 
utmost simplicity 
and taking daily 
out-of-door exer- 
cise, also by inter- 
esting himself to 
a degree not 
known and _ but 
faintly appre- 
ciated in the ulti- 
mate welfare of 
humanity. 

Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s abstemious 
life brings us to 
another view- 
point of this 
great question, a viewpoint from which 
others have striven to solve the mystery 
of long life and believe that they have 
done so; at any. rate, they are living ex- 
amples of their theories, since they are 
practicing the results of their studies 
and growing younger each day thereby. 
Among them is the famous Metchnikoff, 
whose researches, as has so often been 
stated in these papers, led him to the 
conclusion that the large intestine is re- 
ponsible for the gradual decline of the 
vital forces that bring about the con- 





youth was con- 
cerned, but he is 
positive that his 
life will be great- 
ly prolonged by 
the methods he 
has adopted for 
preventing the 
decline of his 
health, and for 
this purpose he 
employs, as part 
of his daily diet, 
a goodly quantity 
of soured milk. 
Now there 
lived in England, 
several centuries 
ago, a simple old 
man whose length 
of years was so 
astonishing that 
it reached the 
ears of the king, 
who sent for him 
that he might learn the secret of his 
long life. The celebrated Doctor Har- 
vey, who in 1666 discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood, performed an autopsy 
on this old man, who lived to the age of 
one hundred and fifty-two years and 
nine months, and attributed his death 
to the change from a frugal diet of sub- 
rancid cheese, milk in every form, and 
coarse, hard bread, to the rich feeding 
he received in London, and to the 
change from the healthy air of the coun- 
try to the foggy climate of the metrop- 
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A diet of rye bread. cheese and soured milk is conducive to long life. 


olis. Doctor Harvey also dwelt upon 
the important fact that the old man’s 
peasant life, free from care owing to 
its simplicity, had contributed to his 
very advanced age. In the quaint Eng- 
lish used in these days, the great doctor 
added: “Sorrie fare, but free from 
care.” 

There is no doubt but that the wholly 
natural lives led by the Bulgarian peas- 
antry, whose length of years Metchni- 
koff ascribes mainly to their simple diet 
of soured milk and black bread, has 
much to do with the surprising num- 
ber of centenarians found among them. 

Many years ago—in fact, before the 
time of the old Englishman referred to 
above—an Italian solved the problem of 
longevity in his own way, and was so 
well satisfied with the results that he 
gave the world his experiences in a 
commentary upon his life, which ap- 
peared to be of no interest to any one 
until resurrected by Horace Fletcher, 
who has made the name of Louis Cor- 





naro familiar to us all 
by using Cornaro’s ex- 
periences to illustrate 
the value of his—Fletch- 
er’s—methods of pro- 
longing life and youth. 

Both these men real- 
ized that we all consume 
too much food, and that 
we really are densely 
ignorant about the fun- 
damental laws underly- 
ing food and the diges- 
tion generally. The en- 
tire world owes a great 
debt to Fletcher for his 
persistence in hammer- 
ing away at his theories 
until he forced scientists 
to take up the question 
and investigate his 
methods. 

Now Fletcher and his 
followers solve the prob- 
lem of long life, with 
full mental and physical activity, from 
another angle altogether. They eat any- 
thing the appetite craves, but, first, it 
must be chewed until it is liquefied, 
and it must be completely mixed with 
saliva before being swallowed, and, sec- 
ond, it must be partaken of only when 
called for by hunger. 

In pursuance of this course, Horace 
Fletcher restored himself from a sickly 
old man, refused by insurance com- 
panies, to a young and vigorous one. In 
justice to others, it should be added that 
Fletcher is a man of wealth and leisure. 
It has been contended that were he a 
poor, hard-working man, forced to a 
deadly treadmill grind for a mere ex- 
istence, he could not have carried out 
his ideas to a successful issue; but, on 
the other hand, it should also be remem- 
bered that it is as difficult for those sur- 
rounded with every luxury to do vi- 
olence to their tastes and desires, and 
forego their temptations, as it is for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a 
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needle. No, it requires infinitely more 
self-discipline for the rich*to lead sim- 
ple lives than it does for the poor to 
conduct themselves in accordance with 
nature’s dictates; they, after all, are the 
richer. 

Freedom from care does not depend 
upon riches. Jt is a state of mind. To 
cultivate few wants and simple tastes 
is to get back to a state of nature. In 
the old days, it.was a common thing for 
people to reach the age of one hundred 
and more, hale, hearty, aryl in full pos- 
session of their faculties. Civilization 
is a hard taskmaster, a heavy reaper. 
It is civilization, with its ceaseless cares 
and worries and strivings after empty 
baubles, that saps the vitality and ages 
us while still in the prime of life. But 
to live in the present-day vortex and 
retain one’s youthful illusions is alto- 
gether possible if one has the necessary 
spirit and the will. 

This alone is‘a splendid weapon with 
which to defeat the hand of time. There 
are many who live in the great cities 
and who are in.the thick of world activ- 
ities who yet know how to live. A tran- 
quil mind, simple food, well masticated, 
an abundance of fresh, cool air and sun- 
light, plenty of quiet sleep, and daily 
systematic exercise, will surely not only 
add materially to the length of our days, 
but will promote health and vigor. 

Men who are busily engaged in the 
world’s work, or who, burdened with 
great riches, are weighed down with 
heavy responsibilities, find their relief 


and recreation in outdoor sports— 
notably golf. This game brings into 
activity all the muscles of the body, and 
in this respect is an ideal exercise. Sci- 
entists, in discussing the question of 
old age, longevity, and so forth, have 
reached the conclusion that daily, per- 
sistent exercise of all the muscles of the 
body will go a long way toward the at- 
tainment of that ior which we all hope 
—youth at threescore years and ten. 

To those of us who cannot indulge 
in outdoor golf, indoor golf is surely 
possible, or, at any rate, an exercise 
that will bring into play all of the 
body’s muscles. 

Lie, loosely clothed, upon a_ hard 
floor beside an open window, and plant 
the feet firmly against a footboard. It 
may be necessary, to prevent the body 
from slipping up, to strap the feet to 
the floor. A cushion for the back to 
fall upon is also advised. Now throw 
the arms back until they lie above the 
head upon the floor; raise them and the 
body, tensing the muscles as much as 
possible; double the body upon itself 
until the tensed fingers touch the toes; 
assume the original, relaxed, flat-upon- 
the-back position. Practice this until 
it can be done one or two hundred times 
without fatigue. 


NOTE: The name of the iodine 
preparation, as well as a list of foods 
containing iodine “and other youth- 
sustaining elements, is available to 
readers. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Trovus_ep.—Owing to the fact that this 
magazine goes to press a long time in ad- 
vance of the actual date of publication, it is 
impossible to reply to any query in less than 
three months from the date of the receipt of 
your letter. Your note of December 12th 
reached me just too late to catch the March 
number. And, anyway, owing to lack of 
space, all answers to correspondents were 
crowded out of that number! Electrolysis to 
destroy the hair must be applied by a skilled 


specialist, otherwise it is very apt to increase 
its growth. Why not let well enough alone 
in your case? Or send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for the formula advised by 
a French dermatologist, the effect of which 
is to bleach and in time devitalize the hair 
so that it eventually falls out. This prepara- 
tion contains an ingredient procurable only in 
large cities, and many readers complain that 
their druggist never heard of it and so cannot 
put it up. I trust you will be more fortu- 
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nate, and that your druggist is possessed of 
the professional and business courtesy to 
please, and will have sufficient intelligence to 
send to the nearest wholesale drug tirm for 
whatever he requires to put up the formule. 


Mrs. T.—There appeared in the April, 
1914, number of this magazine an article en- 
titled “Making Age Attractive,” in which the 
treatment of sagging chin muscles is thor- 
oughly discussed. It will profit you to read 
it. Meanwhile, I would advise the use of a 
chin belt, particularly during sleep, as it is 
then that the muscles are thoroughly relaxed 
and in most need of support. The astringent 
lotions and creams mentioned in the article 
ere valuable aids. These formulas will be 
sent you on application. 


ManeLaINne.—It ts true that general direc- 
tions for the reduction of flesh are not help- 
ful when only one part of the body, such as 
the shoulders, or the hips, is in need of treat- 
ment. I shall take up this subject in detail 
in a future article. Vigorous massage, the 
application of reducing agents, sweating the 
parts either with hot blankets or rubber gar- 
ments, systematic exercise, are among the 
measures that can be pursued with this object 
in view. Tf you wish to use external appli- 
cations, write me for formulas and state the 
part of the body you want to reduce. 


GRANDMOTHER.—There is nothing that you 
can use with safety for bleaching streaked 
hair pure white. It requires the most ex- 
quisite care, and daily grooming with abso- 
lutely clean brushes. It should be washed 
with pure soap as carefully as a lace handker- 
chief, and rinsed in bluing water. Use soap 
jelly for the shampoo. If you do not know 
how to make it, directions will be sent you. 


Tweep.—I do not consider it a vanity at 
all. Why, simply because you happen to be 
an old gentleman, should you not wish to pre- 
serve your hair? “Grandmother” has no 
such scruples! The scalp is very apt to be 
dry at your age, and as your hair is snowy, 
the best thing to use is white vaseline. Rub 
a small amount into the scalp, not the hair, 
every night on retiring. 

Minnie.—I am indeed glad that you find 
this department so helpful. If you will send 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope you will 
receive full directions for the treatment of 
superfluous hair on the arms. Meanwhile 
use equal parts of peroxide of hydrogen and 
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ammonia, daubing it on frequently every day, 
and allowing the liquid to dry in. Should the 
skin smart, apply a cooling lotion also con- 
taining bleaching properties. 


Homety.—I fear there is no remedy for a 
pug nose, but if you think of it as being 
retroussé, instead of pug, and that this type 
is considered very attractive, it will help sus- 
tain your dignity! It is all a matter of view- 
point, don’t you see? 


Rep Face—There are thousands who 
would gladly exchange their pallor for your 
splendid color. Be content; as you grow 
older the condition will gradually subside, 
and some day gou will say, with a regretful 
sigh: “When | was young, I never had to 
use a thing on my face; it fairly glowed 
with health and—youth !” 


Votau.—The public is beginning to realize 
more and more each day that animals are 
disease carriers, and that cats are the chief 
offenders, The subject has never been taken 
up here because it pertains to disease. This 
department is devoted to health and beauty. 
The condition you mention is contagious, and 
your best course is to apply to a skin clinic 
for treatment. 


Sattor—Yes, assuredly pimples can be 
cured, You must regulate your habits and 
govern your life in accordance with the laws 
of health, as well as treat the condition lo- 
cally. Directions for doing this will gladly 
be furnished you on proper application. 


Anxtous.—There is a vast difference be- 
tween a mole and a birthmark; but in any 
event I advise you not to meddle with it, but 
to consult a skin specialist. For the ordi- 
nary brown spots in the nature of freckles 
you might try this application: 

Lactic acid 
Glycerine 
Rose water 


a .Y% ounce 

Mix and mop upon the surface every day 
with absorbent cotton. When the skin be- 
comes irritated, stop and apply cooling 
creams. Then begin again. 


BooKKEEPER.—You probably need glasses 
to relieve eye strain, Rest the eyes as much 
as possible, and relax the tense muscles with 
frequent applications of hot water. The eye 
lotion is never published, but will be mailed 
you if you will send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health, 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Experienced Smokers Prefer Riz La Croix 
Cigarette Papers 


From the Florida beaches to the California resorts, at 
all centers of wealth and fashion throughout the world, 
smokers of experience and discrimination roll their ciga- 
rettes with Riz La Croix papers—because Riz La Croix 
quality insures maximum enjoyment and satisfaction. 


RiZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


So pure, light and thin, their com- 
bustion is perfect. Absolutely no 
paper-taste in the smoke—noth- 
ing but the fresh fragrance of 
the tobacco, So strong and nat- 
urally adhesive, they are rolled 
easily, without bursting, into per- 
fect cigarettes that hold their shape. 
Most important of all, entirely health- 
ful, because made exclusively from 
the best flax linen—a pure, vegetable 

















FREE 


Two interest- 
ing, illustrated Book- 
lets—one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, the 
other showing how to Roll Your 
Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere in 





U.S.on request. Address The American 
product. Tobacco Co., Room 1319, 111 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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You can—I know it, 
because I have reduced 
32,000 women and have 
built up as many more— 
scientifically, naturally, with- 
out drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your 
vitality—at the same time I strength- 
en your heart action; can teach 
you to breathe, to stand, walk and 
to correct such ailments as ner- 
vousness, torpid liver, constipation, 
agro op etc. 
pil writes: ‘*! wei 
7 e, eained, Rey) rf eng’ 
I weighed 100 tea. 

this May Tecien’ 126, and Oh! I feel #0 well." 

Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 

Dept. 81, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 
anne os ‘Growth in ping nee,"* 
f-Sufficiency,’ 


igh 83 Ibs. lose, pod 
ully in str 











My publishers and theatrical producers are 
constantly in search of short stories and play- 
lets. I can help you develop and sell your 
stories or ideas. 

My plan isa practical guide to successful 
short-story writing. If you have a completed 
story, or merely an idea, this plan will bring 
you quick returns, Complete data sent free. 


HARRY OXLEY TAYLOR, Mor. 
The Playwrights Bureau of Analysis and Direction 
688 New England Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No “‘po- 
sitions’ —no, led lines’’—no “shading” —no “word-signs "—no 
“*cold notes."” Speedy, practical system i can be learned in 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 
dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 977 Unity tL 





Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
Pi required to get one of them. Write today Foe tit of 
¥@ openings offering opportunities to earn Big Money 
selling goods while you learn and testimonials A 
hundreds of our students who are earning $100 to $500 
amonth. Address nearest office. Dept.504 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S T 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 





TION 
San Francisco 

















We will teach you by mail in 
your home, and guarantee 
you a position, Commercial 

Artists are nen in demand. 


From $18 to $18 to $35 W 


Free Artists Outfits to enrolled 
students. Fully equipped resi- 
dence School. rite today for 
Free handsome Art Year Book. 


SCHGDIPF APPLIED ART 
DEPT. 4 BATTLE CREEK, MICH 
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For over 30 years women have relied upon 
Dr. J P. C pbell’s Sate 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers 


© QUICKLY, MATURALLY, SURELY beau- 
tity the face and figure. This wonderful beauty 
builder makes D nenanant skin soft ani 
smooth. Pimples, Blackheads, Kecness, all 
skin affections disappear as if by magic. Ex- 
quisite freshness and color creeps into the flesh 
tones in a very short time—a new skin appears 
with the firmness and fineness of youth. You 
look and feel years younger—the eyes have 
added brilliancy— you become vivacious and 
bouyant with the feeling of youth. You may be 
skeptical, you may have doubts—the only satis- 

fying thing to do is to put CAMPBELL’S WAFERS to a test. 
Act now—send 50e. or $1.00 for a box by mail, in plain cover, 
on receipt of price, from the 


Richard Fink Co., Dept. 54, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers for 
you from his wholesale dealer. 
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Speciality Co., Dept.14 St. Louis, Mo. 
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WATCH FOB, Exactly like illustration. 


Miss “September Morn” handsomel 
ed on heavy metal plate. Beautif 
silver finish. Size of medal 1}x1}. 
black leather strap. 
penn 4 alluri ng. 
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Agents want very where, 
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My Magazine ‘‘Investing for Profit” 
FREE tor Six Months 


Send me your name ceetauepene aie edavenst right NOW an NOW and I will send 
you Investing Profit nagazine absolutely free for six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most proiitable of prec aerate. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 g to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to © your money grow proportionately. I 
joy ne 7 this a to give 500 s1x month subscriptions 

vesting for Profi EE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay l0c 
a copy after you have read it six months. 


8. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
| os © & Ff Fe Ff heh LUG 
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DEPT. F-38 CHICAGO 


SEPTEMBER MORN 


The 
latest fob out. Has bewitching little figure of 
emboss- 
oxidized 
Genuine 
Boys, a real work of art. 

Makes ’em all take notice. 
Dandy sample 
and our great easy money proposition to 
hustlers sent postpaid 25 cents, Address 
NOVEL JE JEWELRY CO., 402 Lewis Block, Baffalo, 8, ¥. 


Better Than Creams or Lotionsy, 





and freight presets on the new 1915 “RANGER” 
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Apleasant evening we had, Dick and 
I. Not for the wealth of the Indies 
would I exchange the three best 
things I have—my old friend Dick, 
my good dug Prince and reliable 


Old Overholt Rye 


“‘Same for 100 years’ 

The friend of our forefathers 
and still the friend of men who 
appreciate a choice, delightful 
pure whiskey. Aged in the wood, 
bottled in bond, 

















Rupture Freedom! 


Do Away with Steel 
and Rubber Bands 
that Chafe and Pinch 


A feeling of comfort 
and contentment as soon 
as Stuart’s Plapao- Pad is 
applied. Then the Plapao- 
Medication in the pad is 
absorbed by the pores of 
theskin, creating a won- 
derful feeling of relief 
and at the same time 
tending to strengthen 

the weakened muscles. 

The strengthening action is, therefore, both mechan- 
ical and chemical. This process of recovery is in 
harmony with nature. Old and young have testified 
under oath that the Plapao-Pads cured their rupture 
—some of them most aggravated cases. 

Inner surface is self-adhesive,so pad cannot slip, 
shift out of place or press against bone and chafe the 
skin. Most comfortable to wear as there are nostraps, 
springs or buckles attached. 


SOFT AS VELVET 
Easy to Apply—inexpensive 


The Plapao-Pads are continuous in their action—no 
delay from work. Over 250,000 now in use prove their 
wonderful efficiency—without question the most scien- 
tific, logical and successful treatment for rupture 
the world has ever known. Awarded Gold Medal at 
Rome—Grand Prix at Paris. 

Wewill prove that Plapao will wonderfully pepets 
you by sending you atrial ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
no money—just your name and address. Write 1.4 


PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 261 St. Louis, Mo. 
































Who Wouldn’t Stay Down 


He was working twelve hours a day 


SS 


for seven days a week. He saw other 
men, with no more natural ability, get- 
ting ahead faster and earning more 
money. He realized that he needed 
training, and he determined to get it. 


He marked the coupon. He found that the 
International Correspondence Schools could 
give him the training that he needed, and he 
began to study at night. His work improved. 
Soon he was made foreman. Now he is chief 
engineer, earning as much in a week as he 
used to earn in a month. 


You can make good as this man did, in the 
work that ycu like best. If you can read and 
write and “* want to make something of 
yourself, the I. C. S. can help you. 


Mark the Coupon 
Mark and mail the attached coupon. This 
will not obligate you in the least—and the 
I. C. S. will show you how you too can rise to 
a better-salaried position through their simple 
and easy system of spare-hour, home instruction. 





[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
Ican qualify for the position before which I mark X 


AL ree SALESMANSHIP 
& Railways ADVERTISING 
Window wales 
Show Card Writin 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
ILLUSTRATING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenography and Typewriting 
Higher Accounting 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'YONE 
‘Teachers Course 
English Branches 
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CIVIL SERVICE. Spanish 
AGRICULTURE [Jcerman 
POULTRY French 
Chemistry Italian 
Name. -“ 
Present Occupation 
Street and No. 
City... oe State ae 
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LLINS BOATS 


Ready for the 
First Trip. 


“I am glad we decided 
upon a Mullins Boat. 
There’s another one out 
there! See how she 
glides over the water— 
swiftly — gracefully — éasily — 
see how she answers the wheel 
—how the bright work glist- 
ens! We may well be proud 
of our boat.” 

Built of both wood and steel in 
the largest boat factory in the 
world,powered with 2 and 4-cycle 
motors, pronounced by 60,000 own- 


ers the most boat for the money 
in the country. 


Send for interesting, free 
catalogue and learn where 
you can see a Mullins Boat 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 
66Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of the Colebented 
Charles River Model Can 











IDE a RABGE ER 


Cetere, operte 

PPROVAL and 80 days’ 
trial. oe powdhny "t You do not wish to kee eep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, great wovements and 

y values never before equalled in our iid rood 
RITE TOOAY for our big catal aoe, ourcom- 
lete line of 1915 ee cles, Ti sundries and parts, and 
earn the won ew offers and terms we will give 
you. Auto and Motorcycle Su Supplics of nag ved des user prices. Do 

Py until you know what we can do for you. 


CYCLE CO. DEPT.F-38 CHICAGO 



















out-of-date typewriter. 
Own this genuine Oliver 
Visible for only 18caday. No 
agents. We save you $148. Sent 
on Free Trial. Write today for 
book of Mf facts and low price. 
Tyoewrlters Distributing Syndicate 
hicago, ti. 


Old Jown Canoes 









166-6A, N. Michigan Boulevard, 








Make Canoeing Your Summer Pastime 


Join the thousands who revel in this popular rt. Geta 
sturdy, light low-priced “Old Town Canoe”’ an Fone the 
as of the great outdoors. pets 


eg n’’ isthe 
xperiencea scouts and 4000 

canoes just finished. Write for catalog of 

canoe views and name of dealer in yourtown. 






OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 

444 Main St. 

Old Town, Maine, 
U.S.A. 
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M in Patent 

Isecure your patent or return my fee. Manufacturers 
want Mills Patents. Write for free booklet, ‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Make Your Profits Thereon.” 
I assist in selling your patent. MANSELL F. MILLS, 


Registered U.S. Patent Atty., 249 Com. Nat, Bank 
Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. GC, 


HOWTOMAKELOVE 


(NEW BOOK) Tells how to Get 
Acquainted; How to Begin Courtship 
How to Court a Bashful Girl; to Woo a 
op Widow; to win an Heiress; tow to catch 
a Rich Bachelor; how to manage your 
beau to make him propose;how tomake 
ros fellow or girl love you; what todo 

fore and after the wedding. Tells 
= things necessary for Lovers to 
know, Sample copy by mail 10 cents, 


ROYAL 4 CO., Box 25 So. Norwalk, Conn. 


wy WHITE LOOK LIKE 
pete GEMS DIAMONDS 
Stand acid and fire diamond test. So 

hard they easily scratch a file and will 
cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. 
Mounted in 14k solid gold diamond mountings. 
e them before paying. \\ ill send youany style 
ring, pin or stud for examination—all charges pre- 
paid. Nomoney in advance. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write today for free catalog. 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 709 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis 


) NG POEMS WANTED for publication. 

















You may write a big song hit! 
Experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Send us your verses or 


melodies today. Write for free valuable booklet. 





Marks-Go.psmitH Co.["s8" ]WasHINGTON, D.C. 
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You will find fresh-rolled cigarettes of deliciously mellow “Bull” 
Durham in evidence at banquets, club smokers and other social gath- 
erings of men of wealth, prominence and experienced tastes. In the 
fragrant smoke of this mild, delightful tobacco formality gives way to [if 
congenial good-fellowship. If you would be fashionable, expert in the 


“When Good Fellows Get Together” 
| 


company of connoisseurs, you “roll your own”—and your tobacco is 


“Bull” Durham. 
GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO’ 


To millions of experienced smokers there is no other tobacco 
fragrance comparable to the wonderful, unique, mel- 
low-sweet flavor of “Bull”? Durham — no other cigar- 
ettes so fresh, tasty and satisfying as those they roll 
for themselves with this golden-brown, bright Virginia- 
North Carolina tobacco. 


Roll a “Bull” Durham cigarette today—you will 
experience a distinctive form of tobacco enjoyment. 
An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 
FREE “Roll Your Own" Cigarettes, and a package of 


cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, .o any 
address in United States on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Dur- 
ham, N. C., Room 1308 


% ke pm. ate ma 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY SSE z) 









Ask for FREE 
package of 


F “papers” with 
QA each Sc sack 
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“FOR VALOR” 


of England 


Legion of Honor 
of France 


Deeds of Valor come from men 
of sturdy strength and 
active brain 


builds stout bodies and keen minds 


“There’s a Reason” 


MADE IN THE U, S. A. 








